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Tuese little treatises are very curious and important, not 
so much from their intrinsic merits, though some of them are 
written with great ability, as from the occasion that called 
them forth, and the character and standing of the persons by 
whom they are prepared. Shortly after the terrible Paris in- 
surrection of June, 1848,* that branch of the French Insti- 


opie: ~ 





* We must be particular in dates, for Paris insurrections and revolutions recur 
so frequently nowadays that, without careful specification, one cannot be distin- 
guished from another. They happen about as often as thunder storms in the 
tropics, the atmosphere being constantly charged with the electricity that ores 
them. Already we need a compendious history of France, and indeed. of all Con- 
tinental Europe, during the last twenty months, to answer merely as a dictiona 
of names and dates ; r no memory is retentive —— to preserve such a crow 
of important events, and a file of newspapers is an awkward and tedious resource. 
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tute which is called the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences undertook, at the request of the Cavaignac govern- 
ment, to prepare a series of tracts, which should be published 
in great numbers and sold at a very low price, in order to 
enlighten the common people upon the fundamental princi- 
ples of politics, political economy, morals, and religion, and 
thereby, if possible, to prevent them from continuing a mad 
and destructive crusade against all the institutions of modern 
civilization. ‘The pen was invoked in aid of the sword ; the 
hundred thousand armed men then encamped in and near 
Paris were not considered sufficient to secure the peace of 
the capital, if an attempt was not made to convince the un- 
derstanding also, and to refute the false and pernicious theories 
which had betrayed the populace into those fearful excesses 
that have left an ineffaceable stain upon their own character, 
and made shipwreck of the cause of republicanism in Europe 
for a century to come. The Institute, the most illustrious 
body of literary and scientific men in Europe, answered the 
earnest appeal which was made to it with great alacrity ; its 
most distinguished members, historians, philosophers, econo- 
mists, and jurisprudents, intermitting their accustomed labors, 
undertook to teach the first elements of their respective sci- 
ences to the distracted citizens. 

It is surely a strange thing, that a city which claims to be 
at the head of European civilization, which has at this mo- 
ment more refinement, more art, more science, more literature 
than any other city either of ancient or modern times, which 
is the capital of the fairest, nearly the most populous, and 
certainly the most enlightened country of Continental Europe, 
a country that has just thrown off the last remnant of kingly 
sway, and is now governed solely by the principle of univer- 
sal suffrage, the will of the people acknowledging no limit or 
restraint whatever, — that this city, we say, should exhibit the 
most frightful scenes of anarchy and civil war, the arms of its 
inhabitants being madly turned against each other, that it 
should be in a state of siege for months, though no foreign 
enemy is within a thousand miles of its gates, martial law 
being proclaimed, the liberty of the press suspended, and its 
prisons crowded with those who, a few weeks before, were 
raised to the head of affairs, and conducted the government, 
as it seemed, with universal acclamation. Here in America, 
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certainly, we cannot believe that republican institutions are 
to blame for this lamentable state of things. We do not 
adopt the theory of Hobbes, that man is the natural enemy 
of man, and war his natural state, unless his evil propensities 
are checked and subdued by the iron yoke of absolute des- 
potism. Yet all history affords nothing which seems to con- 
firm this theory more strongly than the record of events in 
Paris during the last twenty months. We are bound to find 
some solution of the problem, or to acknowledge that society, 
even in its most enlightened state, is incapable of governing 
itself, and that universal suffrage is the most unsound and 
dangerous basis upon which it can be established. The 
streets of Paris and Lyons repeatedly crimsoned with blood, 
their houses torn with cannon shot and grape, their trade and 
industry at one time nearly annihilated, and their best citizens 
submitting to voluntary exile, are among the immediate con- 
sequences of that Revolution of February, which to many too 
sanguine persons appeared to augur the political and social 
regeneration of Europe. 

It seems to be trifling with so grave a subject to affirm that 
the sole cause of the present deplorable condition of things in 
France is the prevalence of false systems and mistaken views 
on all the great subjects of religion, government, political 
economy, and civil liberty. But it is so; the fatal disease 
under which the people of France, especially the inhabitants 
of Paris, have long been laboring, is speculative fanaticism. 
The quality in which the French mind is most deficient is that 
large, vigorous, roundabout common sense, which is the most 
characteristic trait of an Englishman, and which we share by 
virtue of our English descent. A Frenchman may have 
taste, imagination, genius, and enthusiasm in any particular 
pursuit ; but he usually lacks the sober practical judgment, 
the reliance on the wisdom accumulated from long experience, 
the cautious distrust of novel theories and shining speculations, 
and the patient, unremitting industry, which are the conser- 
vative elements of every social organization. He speculates 
upon all subjects, and generalizes without end. He despises 
the old fashioned prejudices of the narrow minded islander, as 
he calls his neighbor across the Channel. Striving to get rid 
of all his own prejudices, his religious belief was unfortunately 
the first thing to be sacrificed. We risk nothing in calling 
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Paris the most irreligious capital in Europe. It is not the 
most immoral. Vienna is more licentious; St. Petersburg is 
more given to drunkenness ; the Italian cities are more corrupt 
and debased. But nowhere is the portentous spectacle of 
great intellectual power and activity, untrammelled by belief 
in any thing, more frequent than in the splendid capital of 
France. Superstition has not even a foothold there ; it is a 
common saying among the Parisians, that none but old women 
go to mass. ‘Their popular literature of the present day is 
steeped in the very dregs of infidelity ; it has almost preter- 
natural power and brilliancy, but it is as soulless as the mon- 
ster in Frankenstein. Witness the novels of George Sand, 
Balzac, and Eugéne Sue, which seem to have come from the 
lowest depths of Acheron ; they reek with the fumes of Styx 
and Cocytus. Even the lighter productions of such humorists 
as Paul de Kock, Beranger, and Scribe, are deeply infected 
with this pestilential vapor ; only the devil in their pages is 
a smooth-faced gentleman, that grimaces and mocks, instead 
of appearing in his native ugliness and terrors, with horns and 
tail. 

More than six years ago, in an article on the novels of 
Paul de Kock, we apologized for making any mention of such 
productions ; and our readers must excuse us for repeating a 
brief portion of the remarks then made. 


** We have had some scruples about laying before our readers 
such an account of the light literature of France at the present 
day as is given above, and in former articles upon the writings of 
George Sand and Alexandre Dumas. The question may be 
asked, Why take any notice of books, which, however indicative 
of a certain kind of talent, are not suited to the English or Amer- 
ican taste, and contain much objectionable and offensive matter. 
Our answer is, that these publications, with all their faults, are 
curious, both as a warning and a study ; they tell us something 
respecting the workings of a depraved taste and imagination, and 
they throw much light on the character, situation, and opinions of 
a large portion of the reading population of France, where they 
enjoy a great and rapidly increasing popularity. ‘They are as 
significant in their way, as were the writings of reflecting and 
speculative men among the French just before the revolution of 
1789. ‘They show what ideas are simmering in the great cal- 
dron of Paris, and what must be expected when the fire shall 
burn more fiercely, and the contents of the vessel shall rise to the 
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surface and overflow. . . . The character of these publica- 
tions is at once an index and a cause of the state of opinion and 
sentiment among the people to whom they are addréssed. What- 
ever grossness and immorality, whatever licentious speculations 
upon society, politics, and religion they may contain, they reflect 
but too faithfully the moral and intellectual condition of those 
who read them; and in proportion to the energy and ability with 
which they are written, they heighten the very evils which they 
reveal.” * 


The graver literature of the day, in spirit and doctrine, 
corresponds entirely with these works of the imagination. 
Voltaire, D’ Holbach, Diderot, and the other encyclopedists, it 
must be confessed, did their work very thoroughly ; they gave 
the tone to the course of speculation and doctrine in F'rance, 
which has been preserved with little alteration to the present 
day, except perhaps that it has become more audacious and 
has a larger infusion of sentimentality. Mathematicians like 
Laplace, naturalists like St. Hilaire, physiologists like Cabanis 
and Broussais, historians and critics like Michelet and Quinet, 
economists like St. Simon, Fourier, and Proudhon, philoso- 
phers like Cousin, have but one point in common ; all of them 
are skeptics, many of them are scoffers. And the influence 
of their writings is immense. The French philosophers of 
the eighteenth century did not, indeed, produce the revolution 
of 1789, though they gave to it much of its form and color- 
ing ; the worship of reason, the abolition of the Sabbath, and 
the massacre of the priests may be called their works. But 
the men of whom we are now speaking, with their followers 
and proselytes, are the proper authors of the revolution of 
February ; they both set the ball in motion, and determined 
the direction in which it should go. Their field of effort, in- 
deed, was somewhat narrowed ; there were fewer opportuni- 
ties to exercise their destructive talent. ‘The Jacobins of the 
last century had a Church and a Nobility, two giant institutions 
covered with abuses, to pull down; the Red Republicans of 
our own day, because religion and a peerage had no longer 
any thing but a nominal existence at Paris, were obliged to 
direct their crusade against property. 

We speak of religion here only as one great restraint of 





* N. A. Review for April, 1843, pp. 299, 300. 
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licentious and extravagant speculation, which, when released 
from this check, finds no further obstacle that is able to stay 
its career of exaggeration and folly. The national character 
of the French inclines very far to ultraism; they exaggerate 
whatever they undertake; they caricature their own princi- 
ples. ‘The maxim that extremes meet is perpetually exem- 
plified in their character and conduct; they cannot distinguish 
the line which separates the sublime from the ridiculous. 
They will have no checks or balances in their system of gov- 
ernment, no limitations to their principles, no bounds to their 
professions, no barriers to the progress of their arms. ‘Their 
generalizations never stop short of the infinite. ‘The consti- 
tutions, which they create and abolish with such ludicrous 
facility, are like machines which have abundance of motive 
power, but no check upon its consumption ; the watch has 
no balance-wheel, and is therefore very irregular in its mo- 
tions, and very quickly runs down. ‘Thus, in the constitution 
which they have just established, they refused to divide the 
legislative power into two chambers ; this would have been to 
injure the simplicity of the fabric, and to impose a check upon 
hasty legislation. Accordingly, the power of making laws, 
and, in fact, the whole government of the state, is exercised 
by one overgrown assembly, consisting of seven hundred 
members, collected from all parts of France, upon the princi- 
ple of universal suffrage. As might have been expected, 
this legislative assembly has become a noisy and tumultuous 
debating club, wholly incapable of transacting business with 
efficiency and despatch. It is merely a mouthpiece of the 
factions of the metropolis; it follows the lead of the newspa- 
pers and the clubs in dwelling upon the exciting topics of the 
moment, to the almost total neglect of its proper task of or- 
ganizing the state, and watching over the permanent interests 
of the country. 

The passion for extreme generalizations, the constant ten- 
dency to excess, which is the great vice of the national 
character, appears nowhere more prominently than in the 
speculations of the leading demagogues of the hour, whose 
writings have thrown all France into convulsions. Nowhere 
but in Paris could crackbrained theorists like Cabet, Louis 
Blanc, and Proudhon, have obtained even a hearing. In 
France alone could a fantastic rhetorician, wholly devoid of 
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practical talent, like Lamartine, have established himself at 
the head of affairs by virtue of a theatrical manner and a few 
high-sounding speeches. But these men knew how to minis- 
ter to the vanity of their countrymen, and to beguile them 
with promises of sweeping reforms to be effected in the state, 
and of the establishment of the French ideas of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity over the whole earth. Such gascon- 
ading professions would have ruined the cause of a political 
party in England or the United States; but they suited the 
tastes of the populace of Paris. False and pernicious as the 
doctrines of these men were, they pleased the multitude be- 
cause they went all lengths, and were stated without excep- 
tion or limit ; sweeping theories, that promise the regeneration 
of the world, are very captivating to the imaginations of the 
vulgar. ‘Their very universality renders them simple and easy 
of comprehension ; a cautious judgment makes the statement 
of a principle complex, and burdens it with exceptions that 
violate its unity and destroy its attractiveness. 

The party which made the revolution of February soon 
lost power and consideration, because they had promised too 
much. ‘They were reckless in their engagements, and reck- 
less in the choice of means to gain their ends. ‘They suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing the royal government, and establish- 
ing themselves in power; but their success proved their 
ruin. ‘The fulfilment of their magnificent promises was then 
demanded of them, and as there were no longer any obstacles 
in the way, they were obliged to attempt the reduction of 
their theories to practice, and the lamentable issue of their 
experiments covered them with shame, and hurled them from 
their posts in disgrace. Instead of renovating the body polli- 
tic, their nostrums aggravated its diseases till they became 
intolerable. Louis Blanc established himself in state at the 
Luxembourg, to begin his grand experiment of the reorganiza- 
tion of labor; the sot-disant ouvrier Albert brought up his 
ragged army of desperadoes to be fed, clothed, and lodged at 
the expense of the state. But the dictates of common sense 
and the laws of political economy were not to be violated 
with impunity. A general bankruptcy ensued ; private man- 
ufacturing establishments were closed ; the rich fled the coun- 
try, or secreted their wealth; the laboring population were 
thrown out of employ, and the evils of their lot were aggra- 
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vated in a tenfold degree. In less than a year, Louis Blanc 
‘was a proscribed fugitive from justice, and Albert was sen- 
tenced to transportation for life. More recently, Ledru Rollin 
also has been obliged to seek safety in exile, and our poor 
phrase-making, gasconading friend, Lamartine, could not find 
a district in all France which was willing to return him as its 
delegate to the Legislative Assembly. He is thus cruelly 
obliged to keep silence, and has turned with characteristic 
ardor to writing memoirs of himself. 

The cause, then, of the lamentable failure of republican 
institutions in France, is the extravagance of the doctrines 
which political sectaries and scheming fanatics have been 
allowed to propound, unnoticed and unrefuted by those who 
were capable of exposing their falsity, because it was wrongly 
supposed that their absurdity was so glaring that no one 
could be deceived by them but their authors. ‘The lesson 
taught by this failure is, that in a country where the whole 
political power is lodged in the hands of the people, univer- 
sal suffrage directing the entire course both of foreign policy 
and the internal administration, it is unsafe to allow corrupt 
and sophistical doctrines to be constantly preached to the mul- 
titude by those who are eager to make dupes of them, or 
who are themselves the dupes of their own devices, without 
an effort on the part of the intelligent portion of the com- 
munity to expose their absurdity, and to substitute sound doc- 
trines for them. ‘The importance of this lesson is so impres- 
sively set forth by M. Thiers, in the preface to his little tract 
on the right of property, that we borrow his language. 


‘* Since society in France has been thrown into such a state of 
moral perturbation that the most natural, the most evident, and 
hitherto the most universally acknowledged truths are either 
doubted or audaciously denied, we must be permitted to prove 
them just as if they stood in need of proof. It is an irksome 
and difficult task, for there is nothing more irksome, nothing 
more difficult, than the attempt to demonstrate what is self-evident. 
Intuitive truths do not admit of demonstration. In geometry, for 
instance, there are what we call axioms, which form the limits of 
inquiry and demonstration; we stop when we have come to 
them, allowing them to rest upon their own evidence. ‘Thus we 
say, that ‘ two parallel lines, however far extended, can never 
meet ;’ and ‘a straight line is the shortest way from one point to 
another.’ Having come to these truths, we no longer reason, 
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we no longer argue, but allow the self-evident fact to have its 
effect upon the understanding, and spare ourselves the trouble of 
adding, that if the two lines were to meet, they would not be 
always at an equal distance from each other, and so would not 
be parallel. We also spare ourselves the trouble of adding, that 
if the line traced from one point to another were not the shortest 
way between them, it would not be perfectly straight. In a 
word, we stop short at what is self-evident, and do not pretend to 
go beyond it. : 

*‘ It is just so, moreover, with regard to certain moral truths, 
which we are accustomed to regard as axioms not demonstrable 
on account of their very obviousness. A man labors and receives 
the reward of his labor; this reward is money; this money he 
converts into bread, clothing, or in some way consumes it; or if 
he has too much, he lends it, and receives interest for it, upon 
which interest he supports himself; or he gives it away to whom- 
ever he pleases, to his wife, his children, or his friends. We 
had regarded these facts as the simplest of all, as the most legit- 
imate, the most inevitable, the least susceptible of dispute or 
demonstration. But it was not so. These things, we are now 
told, were acts of usurpation and tyranny. ‘There are those who 
attempt to teach this doctrine to the agitated, astonished, and 
suffering multitude ; and whilst we, reposing upon the self-evi- 
dent character of certain propositions, were allowing the world 
to go on of itself, as it did in the days when a great politician 
said, ‘il mondo va da se,’ we suddenly find it undermined by 
false doctrine ; and if we do not wish society to perish, we must 
prove that which formerly, out of respect for the human intel- 
lect, we should never have undertaken to demonstrate. Well, be 
itso; we must defend society against dangerous sectaries, and 
for that purpose must condemn our understanding, and that of 
our contemporaries, to a dull and methodical demonstration of 
truths that have hitherto been universally admitted. Yes, let us 
establish again the wavering convictions of the multitude by 
attempting to render an account to ourselves of the most ele- 
mentary truths. Let us imitate the Dutch, who, on learning that 
a little gnawing insect had attacked their dikes, hastened to those 
dikes to destroy the insect which was eating them away. Yes, 
let us hasten to the dikes! Our present concern is not to 
embellish the dwellings where our families live ; we must pre- 
vent the dwellings themselves from crumbling into the abyss, and 
therefore must labor upon the very foundations by which they 
are supported. 

‘‘T am about, then, to labor upon the foundations on which 
society rests. I pray my contemporaries to aid me with their 
patience, to help me by their attention, in the painful argument 
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which I am to make; since it is for their sake much more than 
for my own. For having already passed from youth to maturity, 
and from maturity to that point which in a few years will be old 
age, having witnessed many revolutions, and no longer expecting 
any thing or desiring any thing from any power on earth, and 
asking of Providence only to die with honor if I am to die, or to 
live surrounded by some esteem if I am to live, [ do not labor 
for myself, but for society which is in peril; and if, in all that I 
do, say, and write, I yield to any personal feeling, it is, I confess, 
to the profound indignation with which these doctrines inspire 
me that are begotten of ignorance, pride, and bad ambition, — 
that ambition which seeks to rise by destroying instead of build- 
ing up. I appeal, then, to the patience of my contemporaries. 
I will endeavor to be clear, brief, peremptory in proving to them 
what they would never have supposed to be in need of proof ;— 
that is, that what they earned yesterday is their own, fairly their 
own, and that with it they may support themselves and their 
children. ‘This is what we have come to, the point to which we 
have been led by false teachers acting in concert with a 
deluded multitude.” 


The earnestness of these words*shows the conviction of the 
writer that the peril is great and imminent. But he does not 
expose the whole extent of the danger. Limited by his sub- 
ject to a defence of the right of property, he leaves the 
reader to infer, that it is at this point only that the very foun- 
dations of society are undermined, so that the whole struct- 
ure is nodding to its fall. But the attack is far more general 
and dangerous ; so that, to adopt M. Thiers’s illustration, the 
dikes need to be manned along their whole line, if the country 
is not to be inundated. ‘The Institute itself, in allotting their 
various portions of the task to its several members, shows 
that it regards not only the right of property, but the cause 
of morals and religion, the ties which bind man to his fellow, 
the fundamental principles of society, the rights and duties of 
the laboring population, and the limits of civil and personal 
liberty, as all imperilled in this Saturnalia of opinion, this 
upheaval of the foundations of belief. ‘The same reckless- 
ness, the same pernicious ultraism, of the speculatist and the 
demagogue, which have urged the populace of Paris and 
Lyons into a mad attack upon the institution on which every 
one of them depends for his daily bread, have induced them 
also to question, or audaciously to deny, nearly all the great 
truths on which the highest interests of humanity depend. 
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Some of these Doctors of the Academy, indeed, have been 
obliged to unlearn their own theories, or painfully to revise, 
extenuate, and limit them, so as to repudiate the frightful 
inferences which the mob were very willing to draw from 
such tempting premises. Cousin, for mstance, who long ago 
attained that proud elevation in philosophy, those serene 
heights, whence he could look down upon religion, and kindly 
patronize “Christianity as the philosophy of the common 
people,” has at last discovered that this religion, this “ popu- 
lar philosophy,” is at any rate a very useful thing to society, 
so that it ought to be defended in times of trouble. Perhaps 
he begins to doubt whether it is worth while, on the whole, 
ever to go beyond it. He has certainly taken up his testi- 
mony in its favor ;—or rather, fearful of the old taunt, non 
tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis, tempus eget, he has, in a 
very characteristic manner, borrowed from Rousseau, who 
occupies about the same “ platform of faith” with himself, 
the noted Confession of Faith of a Savoyard Vicar, and pub- 
lished it with an apologetic and laudatory preface, as a philo- 
sophical defence of natural religion which is quite well suited 
to the times! His former pupil, M. Damiron, having luckily 
escaped the effect of those doctrines which caused M. Jouf- 
froy, another and more distinguished disciple of the same 
master, to die a broken-hearted skeptic, has written in a bet- 
ter spirit an excellent tract in defence of the providence of 
God in the affairs of this world ;—a tract which we should 
be glad to see translated and published in this country, for 
besides its intrinsic merits, it deserves attention as almost the 
only contribution of the principal school of modern French 
philosophy to the cause of religious faith. 

And to M. Thiers himself may be addressed in part the 
reproach of having contributed by his former writings to 
disseminate some of those pernicious principles, the bitter 
consequences of which he now deplores and is feebly en- 
deavoring to remedy. Asa brilliant and popular historian, 
he has labored effectually in the great work of deifying the 
Revolution of 1789. He has covered with eulogy the chief 
performers in the awful scenes of 1794. When he argues 
against the Red Republicans of the present day, they may 
tell him that they are but imitating, and feebly imitating, the 
terrible energy of the Jacobins of the former epoch, whose 
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excesses and crimes he has palliated, whose patriotism, firm- 
ness, and audacity he has praised. ‘The admirers of Danton, 
Robespierre, and St. Just have no right to censure the prin- 
ciples, however they may despise the conduct, of such men 
as Louis Blanc, Albert, Lagrange, and Ledru Rollin. These 
men, indeed, can only caricature the ferocity and the crimes 
of their terrible prototypes; but they are not to blame for 
selecting such models, for in this respect they only follow the 
advice given to them by such writers as Lamartine and M. 
Thiers himself. ‘These writers have falsified history in the 
most important respect, for they have contemned or perverted 
the moral lessons that it teaches. ‘They have written in the 
spirit of demagogues, who were courting popular favor by 
excusing the monstrous crimes that were formerly perpetrated 
in the name of the people. ‘They have not a word of horror 
and indignation to bestow on the authors of the massacres at 
the prisons in September. ‘The cart that carried daily to the 
guillotine its load of forty or fifty innocent beings, many of 
them women, to be butchered there in cold blood, excites no 
feeling of compassion or horror in their breasts. ‘Their theory 
is, that the Revolution was necessary, that it was fated to go 
on and prosper, though disorder, suffering, and criminality of 
every kind were the attendants or the means of its progress. 
We know of nothing that is more offensive to good taste 
and common sense, as well as to sound principle, than the 
manner in which it has long been the fashion in France to 
speak of the earlier scenes of the former Revolution. It is 
not so much that any defence is set up for the excesses and 
crimes of that awful period, or any attempt made to justify 
the actors in them. But an entire unconsciousness is mani- 
fested that they need any excuse. Nay, more; they are 
held up as proofs of courage, decision, and patriotism that 
merit immortal renown. ‘The agents in that fearful tragedy 
are portrayed in all the colors of poetry and eloquence as 
the heroes of French history, the stern and incorruptible 
patriots of an elder generation, the saviours of their country, 
the models for virtuous politicians in our own day. And 
who were these heroes? Danton, the object of Mr. Carlyle’s 
special admiration, a reckless desperado, drunk with blood ; 
St. Just, a hungry fanatic, with whom murder was a passion ; 
Couthon, a monster as hideous in external appearance as in 
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his acts; Robespierre, Lamartine’s favorite, a selfish, canting, 
dastardly butcher, who ought to have been served as _ parri- 
cides were in the olden time,—sewn up in a sack with a 
cock, an asp, and a monkey, and then thrown into the sea. 
Why has history been falsified in regard to these men? 'To 
pamper the insatiable national vanity of the French, and to 
serve the purposes of demagogues who wished to overthrow 
the government because they could not obtain places in it, 
and could find no better means of accomplishing their object 
than to fan the passions of the populace. The insurgents of 
June might have answered Thiers, Lamartine, Odillon Bar- 
rot, and Marrast, in the words of Shylock, — <The villany 
you teach me I will execute, and it shall go hard but I will 
better the instruction.” 

The historian whose mournful office it is to speak of 
shameful and inhuman deeds, wherever or whenever com- 
mitted, has no right to suppress or mitigate the sentence of 
righteous indignation which the common feelings of mankind 
instinctively pass upon them. If he does so from any selfish 
purpose of feeding the prejudices and gaining the applause 
of his countrymen, or of influencing the public policy of the 
state, he is as much responsible for the deplorable conse- 
quences that will assuredly follow, as if he had directly 
labored to produce them. ‘The fearful crimes committed by 
the Jacobins during the Reign of Terror form the darkest 
page in the history of France; all the eloquence and the 
sophistry of the popular authors who have recently written 
upon the subject cannot cleanse it from the stain of blood. 
As well might they attempt to justify the terrible proscrip- 
tions of Marius and Sylla, the butchery committed by Alva 
in the Netherlands, or the fires at Smithfield in Queen Mary’s 
reign. It is a hollow pretence, that the imminent peril to 
which the French republic was then exposed made _ these 
executions necessary. No state necessity can justify the 
deliberate murder of thousands of innocent human beings ; 
and it is not true that the guillotine saved France from the 
foreign invader. Not the September massacres, but the 
manceuvres, perhaps the negotiations, of Dumourier, checked 
the advance of the Prussians from Verdun. And at the 
later period, after the fall of the Girondists, all danger of 
invasion had ceased ; the Republic was then the assailant on 
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all its borders, and was carrying its victorious arms far into 
the Netherlands. ‘There was rebellion, it is true, at Lyons, 
at Marseilles, at Nantes;—or rather, what the Jacobins 
called rebellion, for it was the desperate attempt of the mod- 
erate republicans, of five-sixths of the French people, to 
shake off the despotism of a mere faction, which had usurped 
the government. The axe was kept at work at Paris, not to 
terrify the royalists, or the Austrians, or the English, but to 
perpetuate the iron rule of Jacobinism, to confirm the power 
of that terrible triumvirate of which Robespierre was the 
chief. Outnumbered even in Paris, and forming but a feeble 
minority in all France, (as was proved by subsequent events, ) 
the Jacobins could maintain their post only by paralyzing 
their opponents through terror. And this bloody strife of 
factions at Paris, years after the power of royalty in France 
had been crushed, it is now the fashion to represent as a 
death-struggle against tyranny, and a heroic vindication of 
the political independence of France! 

We may appear to dwell too long upon this topic; but 
the constant assumption by the furious republicans at Paris 
of the names, the watchwords, and the principles of the 'Ter- 
rorists of the last century, shows that the memory of these 
men is now held in high esteem, instead of being devoted to 
lasting infamy. ‘The radical party in the present Assembly 
is not merely branded by its opponents as La Montagne, 
but assumes this formidable name of its own accord, as an 
honorable appellation. ‘The clubs are organized upon the 
model of the Jacobins and the Cordeliers. ‘The propa- 
gandism of French principles of “liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity ” over all Europe is again the favorite dream of the vain- 
glorious patriots of France. ‘The guillotine, indeed, is not 
permitted for the second time to make the gutters of the capital 
run with blood; but no indistinct murmurs were heard that 
its reéstablishment would soon be necessary to prevent the 
too rapid progress of “the reaction.” A silly attempt was 


made by the Provisional Government to restore the Jacobin 
titles of Citoyen and Citoyenne; and “the Republic one 
and indivisible’ became again the appellation of the state. 
In vain do the moderate republicans reprobate the folly and 
wickedness of this theatrical mummery, this attempt to revive 
badges and watchwords which were buried half a century 
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ago with the occasions that produced them. The mere 
phraseology, it is admitted, is insignificant and even ludicrous ; 
but it has a terrible significance as the token of a revival of 
the principles, and a disposition to imitate the conduct, of the 
party which first adopted it. ‘The writers who have taught 
France to worship the memory of that party have now no 
right to complain that the lessons are reduced to practice, 
and their ideal Jacobinism is made actual. 

Yet M. Thiers, who has all the adroitness of a veteran 
politician in shifting his position, can argue thus plausibly, 
when it suits his purpose, against the attempt to assimilate the 
Revolution of 1848 to its formidable predecessor. 


“Those who assumed the direction of affairs after the expul- 
sion of the king, enlightened by a commencement of experience, 
are in no hurry to keep their imprudent engagements. But 
those who have not the power, and have had no experience to 
profit by, persist in demanding a social revolution. A social 
revolution! Can one be had by wishing for it? Even if the 
power were not wanting, as it can sometimes be gained by agi- 
tating a suffering people, it would be necessary to find the mate- 
rials for it. We must have a society to reform; and if it was 
reformed long ago, what are we todo? Ah! You are jealous 
of the glory of accomplishing a social revolution. Very well, 
then ; you ought to have been born sixty years earlier — to have 
entered upon your career in 1789. Without deceiving the peo- 
ple, or perverting their inclinations, you would then have had the 
means, first of exciting their enthusiasm, and afterwards of sus- 
taining it. At that period, in truth, all the community were not 
subject to taxation. The nobility bore but a portion of it, the 
clergy were not taxed at all, except when it pleased them to 
make voluntary gifts. ‘The same justice was not meted out to all 
for their offences. For one class there was the gibbet, and for 
another a thousand ways of avoiding the infamy or the death 
which they had richly merited. All could not obtain public 
office, whatever their talents might be, on account of some ob- 
stacle of birth or of religion. There existed, under the name of 
feudal rights, a multitude of obligations which did not originate 
in some contract freely consented to, but were usurpations of 
might over right. No one could bake his bread, except at the 
oven of his feudal lord, or grind his corn except at the lord’s 
mill ; he must purchase exclusively his lord’s commodities, must 
submit to his administration of justice, must allow his harvest to 
be devoured by his lord’s game. No one could practise the 
various handicrafts till he had passed through certain forms of 
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admission previously established by the masters of the guilds and 
the corporations. ‘Tolls were levied on transportation from one 
province to another, and there was intolerable oppression in the 
mode of collecting the taxes. The ratio of taxation to property 
was insupportable. Besides the magnificent estates belonging to 
the clergy and held in mortmain, it was necessary to pay them 
the better portion of the agricultural products of the year under 
the appellation of tithes. All these burdens were for the middle 
and lower classes ; and as to the generality, there were censors 
for those who felt disposed to write, the Bastille for those who 
were intractable, the parliaments for unfortunate persons like 
Labarre and Calas, and intervals of centuries between the 
meetings of the States General which might have reformed so 
many abuses. 

** Thus, on the immortal night of the 4th of August, all classes 
of the population, magnificently represented in the Constituent 
Assembly, were able to come and sacrifice something upon the 
altar of their common country. In truth, all had something to 
bring to it; —the privileged classes their exemption from taxa- 
tion, the clergy their property, the nobility their titles and feudal 
rights, the provinces their separate constitutions. In a word, all 
classes had a sacrifice to make, and they accomplished it with 
general exultation. ‘This triumph was not the joy of a few, but 
the joy of all, the joy of a people enfranchised from vexations of 
every kind, the joy of the Third Estate relieved from their 
degradation, the joy of the nobles then keenly sensible of the 
pleasure of doing good. It was an intoxication of gladness, an 
exaltation of humanity, which induced us to embrace the whole 
world in our ardent patriotism. 

** Attempts have not been wanting for some time past to agitate 
the mass of the people as much as possible ;— have they pro- 
duced the enthusiasm of 1789? Certainly not; and why not? 
Because what is already done no longer remains to do ; because, 
on a night like that of the 4th of August, we should have nothing 
to sacrifice. Is there, in truth, anywhere an oven or a mill of a 
feudal lord te be suppressed? Is there any game which you 
cannot kill if it comes upon your ground? Are there any cen- 
sors, other than the irritated populace, or the dictatorship which 
is its representative ? Are there any Bastilles? Are there any 
incapacities produced by one’s religion or one’s birth? Is there 
any one to whom all offices are not open? Is there any other 
inequality than that of mind, which is not imputable to the laws, 
or that of fortune, which is derived from the right of property ? 
Make a trial now, if you can, of a 4th of August; erect an altar 
of the country, and tell us what you will bring to it. Abuses? 
Oh! certainly, they are not wanting, and they never will be 
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wanting at any time. But a few abuses on an altar of the 
country erected in the open air is too trifling a sacrifice ; other 
offerings are needed. Search, then; search in that society 
which has been taken to pieces and made over again so many 
times since ’89, and I defy you to find any thing but the right of 
property for an offering. This they have not failed to attempt to 
sacrifice ; and here is the deplorable origin of the present con- 
troversy upon the subject. 

** All the partisans of a social revolution, it is true, do not wish 
to sacrifice property to the same extent. Some wish to abolish 
it altogether, others in part; these would be content to have 
labor remunerated in a different manner, those wish to proceed 
by taxation. But all, in one degree or another, attack property in 
order to redeem a kind of pledge which they gave by promising 
to accomplish a social revolution. We must combat, therefore, 
all these odious, puerile, ridiculous, but pernicious systems, be- 
gotten like a swarm of insects from the decomposition of all gov- 
ernment, and filling the air in which we live. Such is the origin 
of this state of things, which will bring upon us, even if society 
is saved, either the contempt or the compassion of the next age.” 


This is a very animated attempt to prove that the Revo- 
lution of ’89 affords neither precedent nor justification for that 
of ’48; and as it comes from the person whose political 
tactics afforded the opening and the occasion by which the 
authors of the last Revolution profited in overthrowing the 
last royal dynasty in France, we may suppose that the 
warmth of his language is a little increased by the desire to 
shift from his own shoulders the responsibility of having 
favored this last outburst of impatient republicanism. M. 
Thiers was the chief of the dynastic opposition during the 
last seven or eight years of Louis Philippe’s reign. He now 
declares very earnestly, that his opposition was directed not 
against the form of the royal government, but against the 
policy of its administration ; he wished to alter its course, not 
to whelm it beneath a deluge of republicanism. We have 
no doubt that such were his intentions; he wished only to 
get M. Guizot out of office, and himself mm, but had the mis- 
fortune of creating a revolution through the means which he 
adopted only to cause a change of ministry. If his object 
was to fight only a parliamentary battle, the hall of legisla- 
tion was his proper arena. Unluckily he determined, in the 
English phrase, to throw himself upon the country. Impa- 
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tient of being so long excluded from office by the superior 
tact and statesmanship of his rival, he resolved to try the 
dangerous experiment of agitating the people on the subject 
of changing the basis of representation in the Chambers. 
How much he had this subject of electoral reform at heart 
may be inferred from the fact that, during the years in which 
he was himself prime minister, he took not one step to pro- 
mote it, and in fact never opened his lips upon the topic. 
But politicians out of office rapidly acquire new views about 
the necessity of certain reforms in the state; and M. Thiers 
was at last convinced, that it was very oppressive and tyran- 
nical on the part of the king and the ministry to refuse this 
boon to the people. He therefore labored to convince the 
dear people, that they were much aggrieved in this respect ; 
and he succeeded, greatly to his own astonishment and 
chagrin, not only in displacing M. Guizot, but in overthrow- 
ing the government. In the general confusion that ensued, 
the republicans, with characteristic effrontery, appropriated to 
themselves the oyster, and gave MM. Guizot and Thiers each 
a shell. 

It is more consonant with our present purpose to remark, 
that this vehement defence of the changes effected in ’89, 
affords no apology whatever for the proceedings of the Jaco- 
bins three or four years afterwards. It was not till the 10th 
of August, 1792, three years after the memorable night on 
which all grievances which, according to the present views of 
M. Thiers, could justify a social revolution were redressed, 
that the king was dethroned, the monarchy abolished, and the 
party of the Mountain began its monstrous career of oppres- 
sion and butchery. ‘The Red Republicans of our own day 
take for their models, not the reformers of the earlier period, 
but the Terrorists of the later one, who have been held up to 
them as examples for imitation by nearly all the popular 
writers of France, M. Thiers himself included. These au- 
thors have sowed the wind, and they are now obliged to reap 
the whirlwind. 

The extraordinary display of intellectual power in France, 
during the last half century, has only enhanced the evil. No- 
where in the world have the rewards of literary exertion been 
so tempting and brilliant; not even in our own favored coun- 
try has it been so easy for high intellectual endowments and 
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literary activity to force their way to distinction and power. 
The time has gone by, we say it sorrowfully, when either 
high character or preéminent ability can raise its possessor to 
an eminent political position in the United States; for the 
highest office of all, they operate almost as a disqualification. 
The great statesmen of the country, Webster, Clay, Calhoun, 
are found to be “unavailable” candidates; they are passed 
over in favor of the respectable mediocrity that is favored by 
the accident of local position, a fortunate but momentary con- 
nection with some remarkable event, like a successful battle, 
and of unsettled because unexpressed opinions on the contro- 
verted topics of the day. ‘To be a lucky aspirant for any 
office which lies directly in the gift of the people, it is neces- 
sary that one’s name should be well known, but that every 
other circumstance respecting him, his previous history, his 
character, and his opinions, should have as little notoriety as 
possible. And in one respect, our people are not to be 
blamed for making such a choice; they do not want a gov- 
ernor or a ruler, but one who will consent to be governed or 
ruled by his constituents. A public officer is here literally a 
public servant. He who has an opinion of his own, which he 
has the boldness to avow and the ability to defend, is not 
fitted to be a mere mouthpiece of the opinions of others. 
The President of the United States is only a figure-head of 
the ship of state, and will soon find out his mistake if he 
attempts to make himself its rudder. ‘The operation of the 
same cause in the newly established French republic has 
made Louis Napoleon, who has a name and nothing else, vox 
et preterea nihil, its first President. 

But it was not so under the monarchy in that country. <A 
throne cannot stand alone; its great elevation will certainly 
cause it to topple down, unless its base is made broad and 
strong by an order of men who occupy the vast interval which 
separates the monarch from the people. In the British con- 
stitution, the nobility form the steps that lead up to the throne, 
and give it stability and support. The French noblesse per- 
ished in the catastrophe of 1789, and the monarchy has been 
insecure ever since. Napoleon tried to buttress his imperial 
throne by an aristocracy of the sword ; he made his most dis- 
tinguished generals counts and dukes of the empire, and to 
support their dignity established maorats, the only infringe- 
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ment that was permitted of the French law requiring equal 
division of estates. But even with the aid of fixed property, 
these men could not maintain themselves at a permanent eleva- 
tion above the people, from whose very lowest ranks they had 
but recently sprung. ‘The Duke of Abrantes had been a stable 
boy ; the Prince of Moscow began his military career as a 
private dragoon. A mushroom aristocracy of such persons 
as these could lend no real aid to royalty; and it disap- 
peared in the shock of the Restoration. Louis X VIII. gath- 
ered around him the wreck of the old noblesse ; but as they 
were few in number, as their estates had been confiscated, 
and they had lost even the prestige of rank through the pri- 
vations they had endured in exile, they were soon jostled 
aside by untitled persons of commanding talents and high 
character. ‘The pen of Chateaubriand and Benjamin Con- 
stant had vastly more influence than the faded dignity of the 
Montmorencis, the Polignacs, and the Richelieus, who still 
lingered superfluous on the stage. The fickle and excitable 
character of the French makes them very susceptible of im- 
pression from brilliant rhetoric and fervid declamation. A 
knot of able and eloquent journalists was soon gathered at 
Paris, who swayed the national will as the winds move the 
sea. By a succession of brilliant and epigrammatic pam- 
phlets, Chateaubriand formed and unseated ministries in spite 
of the will of the monarch and the feeble opposition of the 
peers. ‘The king was prudent, and bowed before the storm 
which he could not control; he allowed to literary talent at 
least an equal share of influence with hereditary rank. But 
his brother succeeded him, a bigot to legitimacy and Catholi- 
cism, and he lost his throne in a vain attempt to muzzle the 
terrible press of Paris. 

The lesson was not lost upon so sagacious a prince as 
Louis Philippe, who quietly allowed a death-blow to be 
struck at the old aristocracy by the law abolishing the heredi- 
tary descent of the peerage, and gave his government entirely 
into the hands of those who were the most capable of influ- 
encing the will of the people. The aristocracy of birth had 
passed away; the aristocracy of the sword had enjoyed only 
a momentary existence ; and the throne now rested upon an 
aristocracy of talent, which is from its very nature wavering, 
unsettled in its ranks, capable of indefinite extension, and 
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therefore tumultuous. Distinguished authors, men of science, 
journalists, and eminent bankers filled all the prominent offices 
in the state. Guizot and Thiers, men of yesterday, who had 
won their spurs as historians and editors, became prime min- 
isters ; Villemain and Cousin, their most eminent colleagues 
in the Institute and the lecture room, became their colleagues 
also in the ministry. ‘The patronage in the hands of these 
men was immense, as all branches of public affairs are cen- 
tralized in France, the administration of the church, of public 
instruction, of the roads and other local affairs of the several 
departments, being all determined at Paris. The bureaucracy 
was consequently very powerful, and in its countless ramifica- 
tions were found places and employment for all kinds and 
degrees of talent. ‘The encouragement thus afforded to lite- 
rature was magnificent, and it developed an amount of literary 
talent and activity to which we can find no parallel even in 
the age of Louis XIV. ‘Take the department of history 
alone, and how long the list of illustrious names that can now 
be reckoned up in France ; Guizot, Sismondi, the two Thier- 
rys, Michelet, Thiers, Barante, Mignet, and a host of others. 
In the literature of criticism, philosophy, and fiction ; in poetry, 
the drama, and belles lettres ; in natural history and the phys- 
ical sciences, the array of eminent names certainly cannot be 
matched either in England or Germany. The patronage of 
Louis Philippe’s government was conducted on very liberal 
principles ; not only professorships in the university, but the 
other offices under government that are usually given to pro- 
fessional or literary persons, were often held by warm oppo- 
nents of the ministry ; there was no proscription of talent for 
opinion’s sake. 

But the newspapers profited most by this extraordinary 
development of literary talent. ‘The journals of Paris did 
not, indeed, equal those of London in the variety and copi- 
ousness of the information afforded upon all topics of interest ; 
but for vigor, spirit, and eloquence in the discussion of public 
affairs they were unequalled. Nothing escaped their watch- 
fulness, no opportunity was left unimproved to inculcate 
their peculiar doctrines. Instead of depending on the energy 
and activity of one man, as a newspaper in this country 
usually does, a corps of effective writers was enlisted in 
support of each; and political influence rather than pecu- 
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niary gain being the chief object in view, their course was 
not trammelled by deference to the opinions of one class of 
readers. Bold, unscrupulous, often malignant, excelling in 
sarcasm and invective, these journals had absolute control of 
the popular mind; they swayed the destinies of France, 
Besides the writers who devoted themselves exclusively to 
their support, ministers of state, professors in the university, 
the most eminent authors in France, contributed occasionally 
to their columns. Their criticisms covered the whole field of 
public affairs, of literature, art, and science; and so great 
was their influence, that the fortune and reputation of any 
young aspirant in these several departments of effort, unless 
he was gifted with extraordinary genius, were entirely at their 
disposal. In vain were the most stringent laws made to 
repress their licentiousness; a public prosecution of one of 
them only increased its celebrity, and roused its partisans to 
fresh efforts for its support. ‘The fine was paid either by 
subscription or out of the reserved fund of the association, 
and the “‘ responsible editor,’ who was the whipping-boy of 
the establishment, suffered the imprisonment, and from his 
place of incarceration wrote articles with greater acrimony 
than ever. Why should not their influence be immense? 
In France, as well as England and the United States, much 
the larger portion of those who read at all, read nothing but 
the newspapers and the popular novels of the day. The 
time for political pamphlets has passed away ; if Burke were 
alive now, he would publish his Reflections on the French 
Revolution in the columns of the Times. The importance 
even of political discussions in great legislative assemblies is 
rapidly diminishing; great statesmen make their speeches 
there only that they may be reported the next morning in-the 
newspapers. At least, it is so in Parliament and the French 
Assembly ; in our Congress, the speeches are usually so poor 
that editors do not usually think them worth publishing, 
unless they are paid for it with the public money.* The 
real battle nowadays is carried on in the newspapers. 





* We are sorry to confess it, but it is so. The Senate of the United States last 
winter kept a corps of reporters and two daily newspapers in pay, and their debates 
were reported at length. The Representatives were parsimonious and haggled 
about the terms; so their speeches were not reported at all. We are not aware 
that the country suffered from the privation. 
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To show the enormous influence that literary men and 
journalists acquired under the late dynasty in France, we may 
refer not only to the several ministries that were formed under 
Louis Philippe, but to the list of members of the Provisional 
Government who, with characteristic audacity, appointed 
themselves to office after his fall, and to whom the whole 
country quietly submitted, as if the selection were a very 
natural and proper one. ‘Three of them, Marrast, Flocon, 
and Louis Blanc, were editors of newspapers; a fourth, 
Albert, supported a newspaper, not indeed by his brains, but 
his purse ; a fifth, Lamartine, was an eminent poet and his- 
torian ; and Arago, a savant whose scientific fame is known to 
all the world, was a sixth.* Very properly, the Secretary of 
this remarkable association of men of letters was Pagnerre, a 
bookseller ; and the epicene novelist, George Sand, had the 
credit of writing the despatches of the Minister of the Inte- 
rior. Indeed, the Revolution of February was planned and 
directed in two newspaper offices at Paris, the Réforme and 
the National; and its most novel and characteristic feature 
was given to it by two publications of Louis Blanc, the His- 
toire de Dix Ans and the Organisation du Travail. 

Louis Philippe found by sad experience that an aristocracy 
of talent can lend but a feeble and wavering support to a 
monarchy. ‘Talent is necessarily democratic in its origin, for 
it must be recognized wherever it is found, and nothing can 
be more irregular than its distribution by the laws of nature. 
The members of such a society must be gathered from all 
ranks of social life, and from all parts of the kingdom, with 
their habits, opinions, and associations already formed before 
their claims of admission to the peerage of mind are deter- 
mined. ‘They come together not as friends, but as rivals, 
often as foes; for though the interests of letters are one, the 
interests of men of letters are many and diverse. Under the 
sun of royal patronage, their number may be indefinitely 
increased, and the competition among them soon becomes 





* In England, as well as we can recollect, Lord Brougham and Mr. Macaulay 
are the only Cabinet Ministers of the present century whe have gained distinction 
in the field of letters. Lord John Russell, Sir John Hobhouse, and Lord Campbell 
have dallied with the Muses; but their literary fame is quite secondary to their 
political reputation. Sir James Mackintosh was not in the Cabinet, and his dis- 
tinction as a writer and a philosopher was thought to be an obstacle to his ad- 
vancement. 
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fiery. If they look chiefly to the state for countenance and 
support, and, still more, if the chief places in the govern- 
ment are to be distributed among them, politics assume a 
disproportionate share in their labors, and the sanctuary of 
letters and science is profaned by the introduction of false 
gods. Poetry, history, and philosophy are employed in an 
illegitimate service, and lose their distinctive glories ; if made 
subservient to the purposes of the day, they become ephem- 
eral also in their duration and renown. Besides, there is 
something in that remarkable development of talent in one 
direction that is cafled genius, which is unsuited to the con- 
duct of affairs in this working-day world; if Pegasus is 
harnessed to a cart, he generally upsets it. ‘The true man of 
business is usually a person of very small talents harmoni- 
ously developed; he is not far-sighted in any one direction, 
but he looks on all sides. ‘The poet has the eye of an eagle, 
but it is always turned towards the sun, and on the earth he 
walks no better than if he were blind. What a sorry figure 
Demosthenes made as a general, and Horace as a soldier, 
and Addison as secretary of state, and Lamartine before the 
barricades of June! Louis Blanc as a Minister at the Lux- 
embourg, attempting to reduce his Utopian theories to prac- 
tice, soon excited the scorn and indignation of the Parisians 
themselves. 

The congregation round Louis Philippe’s government of 
distinguished littérateurs and savans (how provoking it is that 
we have no English names to designate these classes!) gave 
a certain degree of splendor to his administration, but in- 
creased the real difficulties of his position. The rivalship of 
these men was hot and fierce, and the contests in which they 
were engaged were blazoned through the press to all France. 
They were restless and turbulent ; the measures of those who 
formed the ministry for the time were criticized with unsparing 
severity by those who hoped to succeed them. In other 
countries, the number of aspirants for high office is necessarily 
very limited ; few possess the qualifications of rank, political 
connections, experience, and talent which would enable them 
to enter the arena with any hope of success. In France, 
every man of an ambitious temperament and a scheming 
brain, who could pen a pungent paragraph in a newspaper, 
considered himself a fit person to enter the ministry. Why 
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should he not succeed, when such a literary adventurer as 
Thiers had shown the way ? It was only necessary to create 
some agitation among the people, to advocate some sweeping 
measure of reform, some plan for a new organization of soci- 
ety, or for increasing the glory of France, or to expose the 
blunders of the ministry in their foreign policy or in the con- 
duct of internal affairs. No matter though the scheme pro- 
posed should be as absurd as Louis Blanc’s plan for a new 
organization of labor; or the criticism of the ministers’ pro- 
ceedings as unfounded as the foolish clamor against Guizot 
on account of the Pritchard indemnity; or the project as 
hot-headed as the attempt of M. Thiers in 1840, to excite a 
general war in Europe because France felt her dignity in- 
sulted when the other powers made a settlement of the East- 
ern question without asking her to codperate with them. The 
reasonableness of the project, the matter of the complaint, 
was of little importance; every thing depended on the zeal, 
energy, and unscrupulousness with which it was proposed 
and urged. Among a people so excitable as the French, and 
so sensitive on the point of national honor, it was easy to raise 
a tempest, though it related only to some insignificant occur- 
rence on a little island in the remote Pacific. 

That tendency to exaggeration and excess, also, which is 
the great vice of the national character, was aggravated by 
the interference of men of letters in the political contests of 
the day. Such persons, in the conduct of practical affairs, 
seldom know how to moderate their feelings, their language, 
or their theories. ‘Their discourse is more violent and excit- 
ing on account of their mastery of language; their words, 
because unusually expressive and forcible, really express to 
the apprehension of common people more than they mean. 
The bitterness of literary and theological controversies can 
often be explained in this way, when it is known that the 
combatants are men of gentle tempers and kind hearts. The 
violence of the Paris newspapers signified very little to those 
who conducted them ; they deliberately worked themselves 
up into a towering passion, and ransacked the vocabulary of 
abuse with admirable coolness. ‘They thundered against 
Louis Philippe and Guizot as if they were exposing the vices 
and crimes of Tiberius and Sejanus; yet the former was a 
sagacious and liberal, though a self-seeking monarch, and the 
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only real fault of the latter in the eyes of his opponents was 
that he was too much of a Puritan, —too inflexible both in 
his principles and his manners. ‘The war against both was 
waged with unflagging zeal and acrimony, till the monarchy 
was overthrown, and both were driven from the kingdom. 
Then, indeed, the victors began to ask themselves what the 
offences of these men were, but they could find naught against 
them ; and when, after hardly a year’s absence, M. Guizot 
quietly returned to France, no one thought of molesting him. 
Yet recollecting the bitterness with which the ministers of 
Charles X. were pursued, no one will accuse the French 
people of showing too much kindness and magnanimity 
towards a fallen political oppressor. 

A writer, M. de Broglie, in the Revue des deux Mondes 
for September, 1848, in speaking of the labors of the Na- 
tional Assembly upon the new constitution, frankly confesses 
that they could find no injuries to redress and no additional 
guaranties that could be given to liberty. He admits that it 
is necessary for the preservation of society rather to strengthen 
the hands of the government about to be established, and to 
enlarge its powers, than to seek further protection for the lib- 
erties of the governed, 


‘* It is sad, | confess, but six months after a revolution to have 
only the word repression upon our lips. One would have chosen 
rather to enumerate with pride the new rights and precious im- 
munities which the constitution was to give to France in exchange 
for its revolutionary sufferings. It is neither our fault, nor the 
fault of the authors of the constitution, that unfortunately this 
cannot be. They have done their best to find in the society 
which the monarchy has handed over to them some exclusive 
privileges to be taken away, some chains to be broken, and to 
inscribe at the head of their work some rights till now unac- 
knowledged ; in a word, they wished that the new constitution 
might have its declaration of the rights of man, and its night of 
the 4th of August. Unluckily, in order to abolish exclusive 
privileges, it is necessary that some should exist, and before we 
can emancipate a people, they must have been enslaved. Now 
it is found, after searching carefully, that, in regard to exclusive 
privileges, there were none in France, except a few guaranties of 
capacity and of an interest in the state, which no one ever thought 
of using for his own advantage, and of which the most interested 
holders will not regret the sacrifice, if a second experiment should 
demonstrate to them that universal suffrage is strictly compatible 
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with the support of public order and a proper degree of intelli- 
gence in the conduct of the administration. Striving for some- 
thing more, the most determined lovers of equality have just 
dashed their heads against the right of property, a solid and 
steadfast rock, on which more violent waves than those of the 
revolution of February will break without injury. The attempts 
at innovation in respect to liberty have not been more fortunate. 
The authors of the new declaration of rights have vainly racked 
their invention to discover a pretended natural right, the right to 
labor, and a political right which they have baptized by the name 
of the right of assemblage. Indiscreet disclosures have already 
taught us what the first of these rights would be, if they should 
take it in earnest. We shall see what will become of the second 
one between the queer restrictions in which its regular form is 
swaddled and bound up, and the justly severe law which forbids 
casual assemblages under severe penalties. This is the whole 
amount of the political innovations of the new constitution on the 
liberal side, and, with the best intentions in the world, its authors 
have not been able to make them more numerous. We are not 
to find fault with the instrument, if beyond the liberty which 
we were already enjoying six months ago, [before the revolu- 
tion of February,] there remains nothing but licentiousness ; and 
if, in respect to the guards and protectives of society, France 
long since ceased to have any thing that was superfluous, so that 
any diminution of them makes them fall below what is absolutely 
necessary. And in all justice, we are not to find fault with it, 
although its authors indeed have something to reproach them- 
selves with in this respect, if fifty years of revolution have left in 
what was the dregs, but which is now the froth, of our society, 
an army of fanatics who respect the popular majesty of universal 
suffrage no more than they did the pomp of monarchy, whom 
order displeases because it is order, and the law because it is the 
law, whom the restraint of the laws irritates though it cannot sub- 
due, and whose audacity, always recovering itself after it has 
been chastised, constantly keeps the peace of society on the rack, 
so that, however little inclination one may have for the name of 
conservative, personal preservation becomes, in spite of them- 
selves, the first and almost the only object that claims the atten- 
tion of every government in France. This is a truth which was 
already quite evident to many persons under the last dynasty, 
and which stands in no need of demonstration now. Certainly it 
is not with a malignant pleasure unworthy of a good citizen, but 
with a mournful satisfaction, that we see confirmed opinions that 
we have long entertained respecting the state of society ; and that 
we now hear our revolutionists of yesterday abjuring one after 
another, at the tribune, the errors which it pleases them to qualify 
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as chivalrous, and stammering out with an inexperienced voice 
those conservative maxims, which, in a more eloquent form, have 
long been familiar to us. If the Provisional Government itself, to- 
wards the close of its term, and in its official language, had almost 
become a conservative government, who can flatter himself that 
he will escape this common necessity? ‘The political prisons 
which that government was obliged to open again, who will de- 
lude himself with the hope of closing forever ? ” 


Can any thing be more ridiculous and humiliating for a 
nation than to be obliged to confess, that it has just made a 
great political revolution by mistake ; — that with magnificent 
professions of patriotism and self-devotion, at a great cost of 
blood and effort, and to the almost total ruin of its finances, 
its commerce, and its industry, it has just overturned one 
government, and finds itself immediately obliged to establish 
a stronger one in its place ; — that the whole movement was 
in truth a magnificent blunder, since they find that there was 
no oppression to be resisted, there were no abuses to be done 
away, no chains to be broken, no rights to be established, no 
privileges to gain ;—that they have expelled a king as un- 
worthy to govern them, and they now learn that they are 
incapable of governing themselves? Yet this is what France 
has come to through its perversely exaggerated notions of 
liberty and democracy, and from lending too ready an ear to 
the eloquent demagogues, who, as they could not obtain a 
place in the government, have succeeded in overthrowing it. 

Those who were most active, however, in effecting this 
great political blunder, are likely to be themselves the greatest 
and most permanent sufferers by it. We do not refer merely 
to those who have been the leaders in the several popular 
outbreaks, actuated apparently only by a frantic desire to im- 
itate the excesses and the crimes of the Jacobins of 1794. 
These, indeed, in prison or in exile, are suffering a terrible 
retribution for the outrages that they have committed, their 
punishment seeming the more severe as it followed so quickly 
their short-lived elevation over the populace of Paris and the 
destinies of France. But men like Barbes, Blanqui, Cour- 
tais, Raspail, and Caussidiére, though they were the leaders 
of the mob at the barricades, are not the original authors of 
the movement which has plunged the country into anarchy. 
They were but the hands ; while the unprincipied men of let- 
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ters and science, the speculatists in political and social econ- 
omy, the journalists and pamphleteers, were the proper heads 
of the conspiracy, and they have effectually destroyed their 
power of doing further mischief for the present. They have 
fired the palace in which for many years they had found 
a luxurious home. The aristocracy of talent has perished 
with the monarchy which leaned on it for support; and 
the republic, parsimonious and utilitarian in its views as 
republics always must be, has fallen into the hands of men 
of action rather than of contemplation. It was the Jaco- 
bin St. Just who exclaimed, “ this nobility of fame is worse 
than a nobility of blood.” The future levellers and agi- 
tators in Paris must be men of a coarser grain; the Gironde 
has given place to the Montagne. Arago has gone back to 
the observatory, which he ought never to have quitted, to 
resume his watch upon the comets and stars. Lamartine has 
turned hack-writer again, to redeem his estate from bank- 
ruptcy, and now publishes a new romance once a month 
about himself and the history of the republic. Marrast and 
Flocon, duo fulmina belli, the two editors in whose offices 
the whole revolution was concocted, are not even reélected to 
the Assembly ; and the inordinate influence of journalism at 
Paris is gone forever. One of their first acts as members of 
the Provisional Government, striking off the whole tax on 
newspapers, was suicidal; the immediate consequence was to 
reduce the newspaper press of France to a level with that of 
the United States. Within a fortnight, newspapers became 
as cheap, as abundant, and as little respected in Paris as in 
New York. ‘Their power was lost by diffusion ; talent as 
well as decency disappeared from their columns; and their 
efforts were turned from attacking the government to main- 
taining a fierce competition with each other. 

And generally, the avatar of democracy in Europe during 
the past year has been a portentous event for the interests of 
letters and science all over the Continent. In this great con- 
vulsion of society, it could not be but that the quiet pursuits 
of learning should suffer. The governments that were in 
peril were compelled to make the most strenuous efforts for 
their own safety, and had neither time nor money to bestow 
for the support of universities and institutions of science. 
Professors and students, also, were seized by the universal 
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contagion, and quitted the lecture room and the laboratory 
for the defence of the barricades or for the exciting debates of a 
‘constituent assembly. They have even played a prominent 
part in this new sphere of action. We have seen how many 
‘of them were employed in France; in Germany, it is said 
that professors and men of letters formed a large majority of 
the assembly at Frankfort. And while the teachers were 
deliberating upon new constitutions for the state, the students 
were fighting in the streets, or os agi with the troops in the 
holy crusade of liberty. In Vienna and Berlin, the members 
of the universities were the leaders of the insurgents, and the 
revolutionary movement received from them its impulse and 
direction. ‘The few who were so devoted to their former 
profession as to remain quietly in the ancient halls of learn- 
ing are left without sympathy or means of support. Many 
of the organized institutions for the advancement of knowledge 
are broken up, or have suspended their activity ; some of the 
most eminent professors and savans in Europe have been 
obliged to sell their books to procure bread for their families, 
and : are looking v.istfully to this country for a refuge. A few 
have already come to take up their abode with us, and others 
are on the way. One of the most eminent astronomers in 
Europe, Professor Schumacher, has lately made an earnest 
appeal to his scientific brethren in England and the United 
States, that their remonstrances might save the excellent in- 
stitution over which he presides at Altona from desertion and 
ruin. Whether the injury that the cause of learning has 
received from this outburst of democracy is to be permanent 
or temporary, is a question that we do not care to discuss ; 
but the anticipations of those who are most deeply interested 
in it are by no means favorable. 

Jt matters not how long the mere forms of republicanism 
are preserved in France ; it is obvious that the great majority 
of the people are heartily tired of their second trial of a 
republic, and would hail nothing more gladly than a restora- 
tion of the monarchy. If there were not several claimants of 
the throne, Changarnier might play the part of General 
Monk tomorrow, and the people would welcome back their 
sovereign with as much enthusiasm as the English showed 
when Charles II. landed at Dover. Unluckily, the preten- 
sions of the Bourbon, the Orleans, and the Bonaparte families 
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cross each other, and till this dispute is decided, any one can- 
didate for the throne would encounter fierce opposition. The 
people wish for royalty, but cannot decide who shall be their 
king. ‘They repudiated a republican government as signifi- 
cantly as they could, when, at: the first trial of universal 
suffrage, they made choice of Prince Louis Napoleon to be 
their president; the nephew of an emperor was the nearest 
possible substitute for an hereditary ruler. ‘Twice, then, 
within sixty years, they have made trial of a republic, and 
twice the experiment has failed. The second time, the cir- 
cumstances were far more favorable than on the former occa- 
sion ; the monarchy had left the country in a prosperous con- 
dition ; there was no famine in the land, the crops had been 
abundant, and there was not even a menace of invasion from 
abroad. ‘The causes of failure were wholly internal then, 
and must be found in the mistaken notions of the people 
themselves respecting the nature of free institutions, and the 
mode in which they must contribute, if at all, to the welfare 
of the country. ‘They expected that a republican govern- 
ment would accomplish for them that which a people can 
accomplish only for themselves; that it would remove the 
inequalities of fortune, increase the rewards of labor, facilitate 
the acquisition of wealth, and promote the national glory. 
They might as well have expected that it would increase the 
fertility of the soil. ‘Theorists and demagogues have diffused 
their unfounded notions and expectations among the people, 
and from their inevitable disappointment have resulted the 
failure of the revolution, and all the miseries which this failure 
has entailed upon the country. 

The former French revolution undoubtedly received its 
initial impulse from our own struggle for independence. La- 
fayette and the French troops who had served in America 
carried back with them the infection of liberty. As the war 
had been popular with their countrymen on account of the 
general hatred of England, and as the presence of Dr. Frank- 
lin in Paris had already created an enthusiasm for the Amer- 
ican cause, the successful issue of the contest was matter of 
great rejoicing, and the novel opinions which the officers and 
men brought home with them, respecting the capacity of a 
nation to govern itself without the intervention of a king, were 
received with curiosity and favor. ‘The proceedings of the 
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Continental Congress were attentively watched in France ; 
and the interesting spectacle of the delegates from all our 
States meeting in convention in 1787, to form a new consti- 
tution for the people of this country, unquestionably had its 
effect upon the deliberations of the States General, which were 
convoked two years afterwards, just after our new frame of 
government had gone into successful operation. ‘The prom- 
inent agency of Lafayette in both revolutions also proves the 
intimate connection between them; and it is a curious and 
not insignificant fact, that St. Simon, the founder of the noted 
school of political and social economy which bears his name, 
and which subsequently branched out into Fourierism, and 
the thousand other schemes of social equality that have re- 
cently created so much confusion and disaster in France, was 
an officer high in command of the French troops under Ro- 
chambeau at the siege of Yorktown, He, too, like Lafayette, 
after he had reached home, pondered over the results of his 
experience and observation while in America; and the results 
of his speculations, though they did not appear till long after 
his death, had even a greater share in determining the char- 
acter of the Revolution of February, than the direct example 
of America had upon the events of 1789. Both revolutions, 
therefore, may be considered as the consequences of French 
speculation and theory acting upon American practice. The 
political and social principles, which have been eminently suc- 
cessful and beneficent in their operation here, have produced 
nothing but disaster and anarchy in France. We say that 
the cause of their failure in that country is, that they were 
foolishly exaggerated and perverted ; they were pushed to a 
ridiculous and pernicious excess. 

When the connection between England and this country 
was dissolved by the Declaration of Independence, the people 
here did not at once abandon all their civil institutions, and 
fall back into a state of nature, there to begin the process of 
forming a government anew, commencing at the very founda- 
tions of social life. ‘They adhered closely to their old usages 
and institutions, their attachment to them appearing from the 
very fact, that it was only the violation of these ancient forms 
and privileges by the government of the mother country, 
which produced the separation from England. The people 
availed themselves of their newly acquired freedom, not to 
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pull down their old houses and build new ones, but to restore 
and repair the ancient homestead. ‘The change was the most 
orderly revolution that the world has ever witnessed. It was 
not an improvised revolt conducted by disorderly assemblages 
of men, suddenly throwing off a yoke which they had pa- 
tiently borne for many years, and fanatically combating in 
defence of abstract principles, to the great value of which their 
own eyes were but just opened. It was not a Quixotic cru- 
sade in favor of human rights in general, nor a war undertaken 
only to show that all men are free and equal, and have a right 
to govern themselves as they see fit. It was rather the grave 
and deliberate act of a great country, that had grown up, in 
less than two centuries, as a dependency of England, and had 
gloried in this connection with the land of its fathers, and in 
the privileges which inured to its people in their character as 
British subjects, till the aggressions of the crown made it 
necessary to sever the tie, and to strike boldly in defence of 
those privileges and of the more general rights of humanity, 
to which they were at last compelled, though reluctantly, to 
make appeal. ‘They fought through the whole earlier part of 
the struggle, not for the acquisition of new privileges, but for 
the preservation of old ones; not for the abstract doctrines of 
the equality of the human race, but for the maintenance of 
their charters, and of the right which they had inherited of 
being taxed only by their own representatives. “A long 
train of abuses and usurpations”’ compelled them at last to 
throw off their dependency on England, “and to provide 
new guards for their future security.” But even then, they 
did nothing in hatred, haste, or malice. ‘They say, in lan- 
guage which is rather pathetic than denunciatory or triumph- 
ant, ‘“‘we must therefore acquiesce in the necessity, which 
denounces our separation ;”” and they declare “ that all po- 
litical connection between them and the-state of Great Britain 
is and ought to be wholly dissolved.” And this was the 
grand result of the American Revolution,—to dissolve all 
political connection with England, not to proclaim a new 
gospel of human rights ; to strike out one principle of Amer- 
ican law, not to abrogate the whole code. 

So long as the first French Revolution remained under the 
guidance of men like Lafayette, Mirabeau, and Barnave, it 
conformed to the American type. ‘Their object was to remove 
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the fetters which had hitherto cramped the action of society 
and left the body of the nation in a paralyzed state; but to 
preserve the forms and institutions without which no organized 
assemblages of men can exist. No one could have proclaimed 
this truth more distinctly than did the great orator who was 
the soul of the movement, and the guiding spirit of the Na- 
tional Assembly. ‘“‘ We are not savages,” said Mirabeau, 
‘‘who have arrived here all naked from the banks of the 
Orinoco, to form a society. We are an old, too old a nation. 
We have a preéxisting government, a preéxisting king, preéx- 
isting prejudices. ‘These we must adjust, as we can, to the 
Revolution, to break the speed of the transition.”” His work, 
and that of his party was really accomplished on the memora- 
ble night of the 4th of August, when the French nation by 
one vigorous effort burst through the cords that had hitherto 
restrained it, rose from the ground, and walked the earth like 
a giant. The constitution that was subsequently formed, 
though moderate in many of its provisions, especially in giving 
to the king, who had then become only the chief magistrate 
of the people, a negative upon the enactment of injurious 
laws, thus arming him with the same power for the protection 
of the executive department which is held by the President 
of the United States, was faulty in giving the legislative power 
to a single assembly, and in many other respects was _per- 
verted by the spirit of ultraism which even then began to 
prevail. If the States General had simply framed the renun- 
ciations of the 4th of August into fundamental laws, and then 
dissolved, leaving to a subsequent legislature the task of fitting 
together the new and the old by such supplementary enact- 
ments as time should prove to be necessary, France might 
never have entered upon its long and frightful career of revo- 
lutionary excess. 

But the impulse received was too great. Intoxicated by 
the enjoyment of its youthful liberties, and led astray by the 
fervid and vague declamations of those whose only idea of 
civil freedom was the absence of all restraint, the people 
broke successively through all the ties of organized society, 
morality, religion, and even of common humanity. Liberty 
came to be estimated as an idea, and not as a reality ; it was 
worshipped as an idol or a god, the presence of which, it was 
conceived, would bring blessings upon the country without 
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the codperating powers of industry, economy, and associated 
effort. By the side of it, in the new French Pantheon, was 
installed the idle phantom of Equality, the existence of which 
as a reality is forbidden by the laws of nature and Providence. 
This was the novel conception which the French ingrafted 
upon the American system, and which was the leading cause 
of all their subsequent errors and crimes. Words usurped the 
place of things; and all idea even of the meaning of these 
words was lost, when the people, so far from exercising their 
newly acquired freedom of action by engaging earnestly in 
their several pursuits, wasted their time in idle mummeries 
intended to celebrate their emancipation, and in wars begun 
for the frantic purpose of extending to their neighbors the 
blessings which they had not yet had opportunity to gather 
for themselves. ‘Then were invented the unmeaning plirases, 
which have since become the slang of radicalism, and are now 
the watchwords of those who find in any government an in- 
tolerable restraint upon their inclinations, and seek to enjoy 
the benefits of society without submitting to its obligations. 
The importation of these phrases and of the political princi- 
ples indicated by them to our own shores was the great evil 
and perplexity of Washington’s administration. For a time, 
they created nearly as much mischief here as in France; but 
the good sense and practical character of the majority of our 
people, aided by the warning voice and immense personal 
influence of the great man who then presided over our gov- 
ernment, finally repudiated their extravagance, though in a 
modified form they still infest and corrupt the politics of our 
country 

The Jacobins seemed to forget that political liberty is 
merely a negative idea, and implies nothing but the absence 
of wrongful and injurious compulsion or hinderance. No 
benefit, therefore, can come from it directly ; it is no more a 
source of good than of evil. It is simply the privilege of act- 
ing either well or ill, beneficially or injuriously, as we may 
determine. It is just as much a curse to those who make a 
bad use of it, as a blessing to those who improve it by sobriety, 
economy, and toil; and even then, the prosperity which the 
nation enjoys is not the consequence of its freedom, but of 
the exertions which it was free to make. ‘These truths are 
so obvious and palpable, that they must be regarded as mere 
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truisms, which one is ashamed to repeat ; but they: show the 
absurdity of that worship of liberty, which began in France, 
and has been ever since one of the chief causes of the lament- 
able failure of every trial of free institutions in that country. 
Equality of political rights is possible, but for a government 
to enforce equality of social condition would be mere tyranny ; 
since this would be to deny to the governed the free exercise 
of those faculties with which they are endowed in very dif- 
ferent degrees by nature. ‘The liberty of all,” says Mira- 
beau, ‘‘ knows no other limit than the liberty of each;” and 
the liberty of each is certainly infringed by any regulation 
which inhibits the full use and enjoyment of his faculties, and 
of the property and influence, the comforts and luxuries, which 
he may obtain by them. ‘To declare that all men shall be 
equal in their capacities and conditions is therefore just as 
absurd as to decree that they all be of the same height and of 
equal weight. Human legislation cannot abrogate the decrees 
of nature, nor remove the inequalities which belong to the 
physical constitution of man. Yet the vain pursuit of these 
phantoms of absolute liberty and perfect equality was the only 
foundation of Lamartine’s extravagant remark, that “ the 
French Revolution was the only practical attempt a nation 
ever made to realize the doctrines of Christianity.” 

The Revolution of 1789 actually accomplished one great 
and permanent good for the people of France. By the law 
regulating the descent of property, which ordained the equal 
distribution of the estates of persons deceased among their 
natural heirs, a law which was intended to break the power 
of a feudal aristocracy, it struck a death-blow against the 
monstrous inequality of wealth, which is the great evil of 
modern civilization. ‘This law, also, may be said to have 
been borrowed from the example of this country, where the 
right of primogeniture, except for a short time in Virginia, has 
never existed. But the French law, as usual, exaggerated the 
features of its American prototype, by limiting the power of 
making a will. Here, it is only the property of intestates 
which is distributed equally; by testarnent, a person may 
divide his estate as unequally as he pleases, and may even 
disinherit all his natural heirs. In France, the law passed by 
the republic, which was subsequently incorporated as to all 
its essential features into Napoleon’s code, allows the testator 
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to dispose ..as he pleases of only a fraction of his property ; 
the bulk of it must descend in equal proportions to the near- 
est of kin. We shall not undertake to decide upon the com- 
parative merits of the two systems; it is enough to say that 
where the right of primogeniture and perpetual entail has 
never existed, and where, consequently, riches have always 
been very equally distributed, the American law is perhaps 
sufficient to prevent the future undue aggregation of wealth 
in the hands of a few; while a law as stringent as that which 
now obtains in France is necessary to correct so monstrous 
an evil as that which the long continued policy of the legisla- 
ture has fostered in the social condition of England. During 
the last sixty years, the condition of the laboring classes in 
France, under the beneficial operation of this law, has been 
constantly improving ; while the unhappy lot of their brethren 
across the Channel has been growing worse from day to day, 
and no amelioration of it now seems possible except through 
one of those awful convulsions which reform society by first 
plunging it into anarchy and ruin. 

But we have considered this subject recently at so much 
length, that it is not necessary to recur to it now, except for 
the purpose of calling to mind those circumstances in the con- 
dition of the French people which show that a social revolu- 
tion among them was wholly unprovoked and uncalled for. 
Two-thirds of the nation are owners of land, or constitute the 
families of the landowners ; while but one-eighteenth of the 
whole are agricultural laborers who depend entirely upon 
wages. ‘Two-thirds of the civic population, also, are owners 
of property in the public funds or in trade; and wages 
which are the sole resource of the remaining third, have been 
steadily increasing, in their ratio to the price of food, ever 
since the opening of the present century. ‘Travellers, statis- 
ticians, and political economists, both English and French, all 
declare with one voice, that pauperism was rapidly diminishing 
in France, that the working classes of the urban population 
were better fed, better clothed, and better lodged than they 
were twenty or thirty years ago, and that, in the condition of 
the peasantry, there was very little to be desired. Mr. Inglis 
is ‘inclined to assert that, upon the whole, the French peas- 
antry are the happiest of any country in Europe.” Mr. 
M’Culloch says, ‘there are considerable differences in the 
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condition and habits of the work-people in the different manu- 
facturing towns ; but on the whole, they are, both physically 
and morally, vastly improved.” * 

Pauperism and misery unquestionably exist in France ; 
they are almost coextensive with intemperance, ignorance, 
and vice. Ina large and dissolute capital, like Paris, they 
abound to an extent which compromises its peace and endan- 
gers its safety. But the government and the laws are hardly 
more responsible for their existence than for the prevalence 
of an epidemic disease. Indirectly the law may operate for 
the prevention and cure of the moral, as well as the physical, 
disease. It may multiply the means of instruction, establish 
hospitals for the sick, retreats for the aged and infirm, and 
prisons for the dishonest and vicious. It may stimulate the 
working classes to order, industry, and economy, and in sea- 
sons of unusual scarcity may provide extraordinary aid. It 
did so in 1847, which was a memorable year throughout 
Europe for the high price of food, owing to the failure of the 
crops; the average price of bread, which in 1846 was but 
eight sous the kilogramme, rose to thirteen sous; and for all 
who were necessitous, the authorities of the city undertook to 
pay the difference between these two sums. In this manner, 
M. Dupin tells us, they relieved about four hundred thousand 
persons, including, of course, many who were not in real 
want, for no very rigid inquiry was made into the circum- 
stances of the applicants. ‘The number certainly appears 
excessive, for according to the calculations of the chief of the 
police, the number of work-people who depend upon wages 
alone in Paris, including women and children, is but two 
hundred and fifty thousand, or one-fourth of the whole popu- 
lation ; and of these, in ordinary years, only one-eighth, or a 
little over thirty thousand, are so indigent as to need charity. 
This is not an alarming number for a population of a million, 
especially when we consider that in England, taking town 
and country together, one person out of every twelve is a 
public pauper. In Paris, the proportion is but one in thirty ; 
this number, however, does not include the sick in the hospi 
tals, all of whom are supported at the public charge. 





* See the authorities cited in the NV. A. Review for July, 1848, and the Revue des 
deux Mondes, Vol. XXIII. pp. 822, 823. 
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Is it possible for the French government to do more for the 
relief of poverty and suffering than it attempted under Louis 
Philippe’s reign? Louis Blanc maintains that it can; that 
it is bound to adopt measures which shall raise the proletaries, 
who form but one-fourth of the population of Paris, and one- 
sixth of that of all France, to a level in point of comfort and 
enjoyment with the owners of property. Proudhon, his more 
zealous coadjutor, advocates an absolute equality of goods. 
Property, he says, is theft; it consists only of stolen goods. 
All men are equal; they have equal rights and equal obliga- 
tions, and the earth with all that it contains is for their equal 
benefit. He who takes a larger share than his neighbor de- 
frauds that neighbor, and must be compelled to restore what 
does not belong to him. It was to carry into effect such 
doctrines as these that the Revolution of February was made ; 
unlike its formidable predecessor, it was a transfer of the 
power of government from the many to the few. At the best, 
it was a revolt of six millions against thirty millions ; for these 
are the respective numbers of the proletaries and the owners 
of property in France. In reality, it was a usurpation of the 
government by two hundred and fifty thousand of the working 
men, the populace of Paris. ‘They were less numerous than 
were the nobility and clergy before 1789; and if they had 
succeeded in the revolt of June, as they did in that of Feb- 
ruary, the tyranny they would have established would have 
been more oppressive and hateful than that which was de- 
stroyed on the night of the 4th of August. 

The Provisional Government, which appointed itself to 
office after the successful revolt, lost no time in attempting to 
carry the theories of these persons into effect. One of the 
earliest decrees that it issued was the following: — “The 
Government of the French Republic engages to guarantee the 
subsistence of the laborer by his labor. It engages to guar- 
antee work to all citizens. It recognizes the right of workmen 
to combine for the purpose of enjoying the lawful proceeds 
of their labor. ‘The Provisional Government restores to the 
laboring class, to whom it belongs, the million of the Civil 
List now due.” Another ordinance converted the palace of 
the Tuileries into an asylum for invalid laborers; and a third 
declared that “all objects pledged at the Mont-de-Piété [the 
general pawnbroking establishment,] consisting of linen, 
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clothes, and other small articles, on which not more than ten 
francs have been lent, shall be restored to the parties to whom 
they belong. The Minister of Finance is to provide for the 
expense which this decree will occasion.” Discount offices 
were also established for the purpose of making loans to me- 
chanics and small tradesmen; and as these were intended for 
persons who could not obtain credit at the ordinary banks, it 
was easy to see that most of its loans would in fact be gifts. 
Three days after the Revolution, it was also announced, that 
important public works would be organized at different places, 
and all laborers wishing to take part in them might apply to 
the mayors of Paris, who would give them directions. Thou- 
sands did apply, and were employed in shovelling the earth 
from one part of the Champ de Mai to another, undoing some 
work that had been done under similar circumstances by the 
former Republic. ‘The period of labor was fixed by another 
decree at ten hours a day for Paris, and eleven hours for the 
provinces ; and a government commission, under the presi- 
dency of Louis Blanc and Albert, was installed at the Lux- 
embourg, for the purpose of studying the condition of those 
who were dependent on wages, and ameliorating their lot. 
This commission established the famous national workshops, 
where two francs a day were paid by the government to all 
who were immediately engaged, and one franc to those who 
were waiting for admission. ‘These sums being considerably 
less than the wages of ordinary labor at Paris, which vary 
from three to four francs, it was expected that those only 
would enter who could not obtain employment elsewhere. 
But as all labor was paid alike at these national establish- 
ments, the indolent and the unskilful sharing equally with the 
industrious and the expert, and as, in fact, it was optional 
with those who entered whether they would labor at all, it 
was soon found that the workmen preferred two francs a day 
for doing nothing to four francs for their ordinary toil. They 
lived more frugally, and were able to spend their whole time 
in discussing politics, attending the clubs, and devising means 
to compel the government to raise their wages. 

The rapid increase and consequent enormous expense of 
these establishments soon convinced the government of the 
fatal error which it had committed in beginning the experi- 
ment. ‘The army of observation encamped on the borders 
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of Parisian industry,” says M. Dupin, “ which included on 
the 15th of March only 5000 workmen, counted nearly 
30,000 at the end of the month, more than 64,000 on the 
15th of April, more than 100,000 on the Ist of May, and 
thirty days afterwards had risen to 117,000. ‘This great 
army of idleness then cost the state more than a million of 
francs a week. In spite of this immense extension, it was 
so far from including all who then, in Paris, were in need of 
work, that there were 200,000 necessitous persons deprived 
of the means of gaining their livelihood; they were dying 
of famine, thanks to the inventions of the organizers of labor. 
These unfortunate persons were besieging the mayoralty for 
permission to enter the already overflowing battalions at the 
national workshops.” The laborers from the country, allured 
by the prospect of pay without work, flocked to the capital 
to share the good fortune of their brethren, and caused this 
fearful augmentation of their number. ‘The government was 
then obliged to pause in its frantic experiment ; several bands 
of laborers were turned back to their homes in the provinces ; 
and the indications that the national workshops were soon to 
be abolished caused the terrible insurrection of June. 

The theories of the revolutionists of February respecting 
the proper organization of society and the distribution of 
property having thus been refuted by startling experiments, it 
seems almost a waste of words to argue against them. But 
these men have made many proselytes among the working 
classes in France, who were easily persuaded to accept doc- 
trines apparently so favorable to their own interests ; and the 
conviction that there would be no peace for the country till 
these deluded persons were reclaimed from their errors, and 
brought back to their former habits of quiet industry, caused 
the government to make that appeal to the Institute which 
has been answered by the publication of these tracts. We 
are rather disappointed in the tracts themselves; they are 
written with a good deal of earnestness, and are sufficiently 
elementary in their character. But in popular qualities of 
style, and in power of argument and richness of illustration, 
most of them are inferior to the pestilent writings which they 
are designed to confute. M. Thiers writes, as usual, with 
much vivacity and point ; but his reasoning shows the truth of 
his own remark, that it is hard to demonstrate what is self- 
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evident; it is meagre, abstract, and little adapted to sway the 
opinions of the multitude. 

Much the ablest confutation of Socialism and Communism 
that we have seen, among the multitude of them that have 
been published at Paris, was written by Marshal Bugeaud, 
for the Revue des deux Mondes. It is marked by the blunt 
conciseness and energy of one who is accustomed to military 
command, and is very clear, pungent, and effective. In point 
of good sense, laconism, and force of reasoning, it would do 
honor to the Duke of Wellington. It was written at an early 
day, before the insurrection of June had so far demonstrated 
the folly of the Provisional Government that it was no longer 
an act of moral courage to assail their conduct and principles. 
We are not surprised, after reading it, that the Marshal was 
the favorite candidate of a few judicious conservatives at 
Paris for the post of President of the Republic. We trans- 
late from this excellent article an interesting account of an 
experiment of communism which the writer made while he 
was governor of Algeria. 


* Wishing to make a trial of military colonization, that I might 
support by facts some propositions which I had to offer to the 
government, I founded in the vicinity of Algiers, in 1842, three 
villages of soldiers. One of them, Fouka, was composed of men 
who had served out their time; the two others, Mered and Ma- 
helma, of those who still owed the state three years of service. | 
subjected the colonists to labor in common; this was the more 
practicable, in my opinion, because, as they still drew their rations 
and pay, they would attribute less importance to the proceeds of 
their industry. These proceeds were to form a common fund, des- 
tined, at the end of three years, to defray the expenses of marriage, 
and to procure for them all, after a uniform pattern, house fur- 
niture and agricultural teols. : 

‘“¢ At this time, I knew very well what were the difficulties in the 
way of the association of laborers ; my agricultural experience 
had revealed them to me; but I hoped that discipline and the 
habits of military life, which forms a sort of community, would 
dissipate, or at least would diminish, these inconveniences. ‘ You 
are comrades and brothers,’ | said to the colonists; ‘ for a two- 
fold reason, therefore, you would suffer, if, at the time favorable 
for marriage, some of you should not have the means of estab- 
lishing yourselves on account of sickness or some other accident.’ 
I remarked that they received this proposition [of working in 
common] very coldly, and that, in fact, they accepted it only from 
deference and discipline. 
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‘I caused a division of the land to be made in order to excite 
emulation through the love of property, and each colonist had 
permission to work one day in the week on hisownland, During 
the first year, there was zeal enough; but few complaints were 
made to me against the idle. It is true, that I kept up their 
ardor and contentment by frequently sending them flocks which 
we had brought away in our razzias among the Arabs. ‘These 
flocks formed the greater part of the’common fund, and one 
had no better claim to them than another, as they were not the 
result of labor. 

‘*On my return from a long expedition, I went to visit my 
three little colonies, beginning with that of Mered. It was at the 
end of September, 1843. Usually I was received with joy by 
the military colonists, who considered me as their benefactor, 
and called me their father. ‘This time, it was on Sunday, I 
found them gloomy and almost rude. ‘They stood leaning against 
the door, and did not crowd around me as they were wont to 
do. I saw that there was something unusual on their minds. | 
sent for their commander, and as he was absent, | applied to the 
sergeant-major, to know the cause of the dejection, the signs of 
which were so obvious. * My men have good cause to be gloomy,’ 
answered the sergeant; ‘ they are losing the greater part of their 
harvest; they attribute this loss to laboring in common; they 
want no more of it, and they now ask you to break up their asso- 
ciation.” — ‘* But how is it that they are losing their harvest ? 
They reaped their crop in the early part of June, and it is now 
the end of September ; the grain ought to have been in the barn 
long ago.” —‘ You are right, governor, it ought to be so. But 
labor has been neglected, and we have not yet threshed a third 
part of the barley or the wheat. Relying upon the usual contin- 
uance of fine weather, we had not taken the precaution to remove 
the sheaves from the ricks perpendicularly, but have taken what 
formed the covering of the whole oblong surface. ‘The two rain- 
storms that have lately fallen have soaked our sheaves, and the 
grain has all sprouted.’ 

‘‘] went to the sheaves, and found that they had germinated on 
all sides. I immediately called the colonists together; they 
formed a circle around me, and we had the following dialogue. 
‘ How happens it, my friends, that having reaped in June, you 
have not yet threshed the grain at the end of September? ’ — 
‘The reason is,’ they answered me, ‘ that we have not been 
at work.’ —‘* And why have you not worked ?* —‘ Because we 
all relied upon each other; because no one was willing to do 
more than another; and thus we have all reduced ourselves to an 
equality with the lazy ones. You may well believe, governor, 
that if each one of us had owned his share of the grain, it would 
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all have been threshed long ago. We should by this time have 
done more than twice as much. It cannot go on so any longer; 
we entreat you to break up our community.’ —‘ Yes! yes!’ 
cried all the colonists, even the most indolent. These words, 
‘an equality with the lazy ones,’ had made so much impression 
upon me, that I had already determined to give up the plan of 
laboring in common; but thinking that I ought not to yield too 
quickly, I appealed to their feelings of fraternity, the strength of 
which was well known to me. ‘ How is this, my friends?’ I 
replied; ‘ you are all comrades of the same regiment, (the 48th) ; 
you have chosen each other of your own accord; you are all 
young and strong ; you form, as it were, a family of brothers ; 
and yet you do not know how to live together and work for the 
common good, without calculating whether one does more than 
another.’ — ‘ Governor, we love each other very much ; and in 
spite of that, we do not feel any emulation in labor. It does not 
seem as if we were working for ourselves when we are working 
for a common stock. It will be much worse when we are mar- 
ried ; for our wives will agree with each other much less than 
we do in regard to labor and the common stock. It will be a 
perfect hell. If we prove to you that we have produced more in 
the one day out of the week that you have granted to each one 
to labor for himself than in the five days of community, you will 
not refuse to break up our association.’ 

“| proceeded immediately to verify this fact. I obtained 
successively the amount of each of the sixty-seven individual 
harvests ; the officers wrote down my valuation of them, and on 
adding them together, the sum was actually found to exceed by 
one-fifth the total harvest of the community. ‘This operation 
being finished, I assembled the colonists anew. I informed them 
that the results of this inquiry had determined me to establish 
individual labor among them; but I warned them, that as they 
thought they were capable of providing each one for himself, I 
should deprive them of their rations and pay. They received 
this declaration with an unanimous assent. 

“* Mered had taken up my whole day. On the morrow, I 
visited Mahelma and Fouka. I found there the same repug- 
nance for labor in common. They expressed it to me in the 
same terms, alleging the same reasons. Yet this agreement 
could not have been concerted ; the villages, six leagues distant 
from each other, had no communication together. 1 deputed an 
overseer to distribute the common stock and the flocks as equi- 
tably as he could, and the association was broken up. Imme- 
diately great emulation sprung up among most of them, and at 
the close of 1845, these three villages were far the most pros- 
perous in Sahel. Only there were great inequalities in this 
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prosperity. M. Petrus Borel, inspector of colonization, stated in 
a report, that the colonists of Mered had five or six thousand 
francs’ worth of cattle of all sorts; while the others had not even 
preserved those which had been allotted to them, and their har- 
vests were not large enough to support them. This is in the 
nature of things; absolute equality is not of this world; God 
himself has willed it so, since he creates men so unlike in 
strength, in intellect, in activity, in their inclinations. The 
socialists, afflicted by the frequent sight of misery by the side of 
competence, and even of wealth, pursue the chimera of per- 
fect equality. They think they have found it in association, but 
they deceive themselves ; they will obtain only an equality of 
misery.” 


This extract is a long one, but we must borrow one other 
passage, to show that the Marshal reasons in the same vigor- 
ous, straightforward, and sensible manner in which he acts. 


‘* The philanthropic dreamers, the demagogues of every age 
and every country, have seemed to believe that there existed 
somewhere a great amount of riches given by God, which might 
suffice for all the world, if a few aristocrats had not, with merci- 
less selfishness, obtained possession of them. This idea is, un- 
wittingly perhaps, the basis of all their systems, all their declama- 
tions. Otherwise, what would signify this eternal assertion, that 
the Revolution of February was not political, but social? Or 
what would mean that other axiom of the social catechism, that 
wealth is ill distributed 2. We see clearly, behind these proposi- 
tions, the idea that there is natural wealth, existing before labor, 
which belongs to all, and which, if badly distributed, justifies a 
social revolution. If it is demonstrated that this primeval wealth, 
given by God, does not exist, that there are no other riches than 
those which are created by labor, (and the demonstration is a 
very easy one,) what becomes of the doctrine of the social revo- 
lution, whence they wished to obtain a better distribution of 
goods? This new division of property is nothing but a theft com- 
mitted upon labor, intelligence, and economy ; it is the work of 
the hornet pillaging the hive of the industrious bee. If we were 
willing to imitate the violence of certain political writers, should 
we not be justified in turning back upon them the epithet which 
they have applied to holders of property ? 

‘It is matter of astonishment that all eyes are not struck by 
the truth written, as it were, over the whole surface of the soil, — 
that there are no riches but those which are produced by the in- 
dustry of every day, of every year; that the riches already pro- 
duced, the fruit of labor also, are almost infinitely small in com- 
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parison with the wants of a society of thirty-six millions of souls ; 
that even if they should be taken from those who have them to 
be distributed to those who have nothing, or but a little, the con- 
dition of the latter would not be ameliorated ; far from that, they 
would be impoverished. ‘The land alone, being created by God, 
might appear, at first sight, as wealth existing previously to labor, 
and belonging to all the world. This idea was true at the mo- 
ment of creation, except that the land is not, in itself, wealth in 
the proper acceptation of the word; it is only a vast arena for 
the labor of civilized man. In its primitive state, it can support 
only a few savages upon the fruits and roots of the forests. 
The value which it now has is what labor has given to it. How 
many ages, how much capital, how much toil, had to be buried 
in its bosom to produce that which we now see! . . . The 
most experienced agriculturists say that ‘ the land is nothing but 
a matrix, a mould, or an instrument of labor. If we were to cal- 
culate all that landed estates have cost to bring them into cultiva- 
tion, not ever since man has labored upon them, but during only 
the last two centuries, we should find that the sum was much 
greater than the present value of those estates.’ We refer now 
only to the extraordinary costs, such as those of clearing the 
ground, draining the marshes, carrying off the rocks and stones, 
transporting soil and mineral manures, planting trees and vines, 
building farm-houses, and furnishing cattle and the implements 
of husbandry. We must leave out the expense of the ordinary 
annual cultivation of the ground, as that is repaid by the crops. 

‘*¢ ] will ask the men who have the incredible audacity to de- 
clare that property is robbery, if the ordinary laborer’s wages for 
the week or the month are not sacred. They will answer, that 
certainly there is nothing more sacred in the world. Very well! 
The labor of months, of years, of centuries, which has made 
property what it is, — is not this as sacred as the labor of a week 
ora month? Cease your blasphemies, then, against property ; 
instead of saying that the first person who enclosed a field and 
cleared it for cultivation was a fool or a rogue, bless him, honor 
him, respect his work ; for without it the human race would have 
perished, or, thinly scattered over the earth, would have lived in 
want and misery. 

“| think I have already demonstrated that there is no such 
thing as primitive wealth, existing antecedently to labor, since 
the land itself has become an article of wealth only under the 
active hand of man. It is equally true, that the wealth already 
created is nothing ; that alone which the labor of every day and 
every year is constantly creating is of great importance. 

‘“‘ The principal articles of the wealth of a nation are, first, the 
products of the earth, which constitute the food of mau and the 
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raw material for his clothing ; and secondly, the manufactured 
articles in which he is dressed, and which give him the conveni- 
ences and comforts of life. 

‘*¢ Now, are there any aristocrats who hold in their hands the 
hundred and forty millions of hectolitres of different sorts of 
grain, and the forty millions of hectolitres of wine, wool, hemp, 
flax, meat, oil, &c., which France must produce and consume in 
1849? Are there ‘other aristocrats who own the household fur- 
niture, the tools, and materials, which are consumed in a single 
year? No; these must be produced by the incessant labor of 
all, or nearly all, persons in France. If their labor should cease 
only for a few months, the people would be naked and would die 
of famine ; for they have not a stock of wealth on hand large 
enough to keep them in supply during this respite. 

‘Suppose that we should dispense with this incessant toil. 
Should we ameliorate our condition by dividing among ourselves 
the wealth already created, — that is to say, the land, the houses, 
the money, all the possessions of those who are called the rich ? 
Let us see. 

‘* How numerous are these rich persons, against whom they 
are so imprudently trying to kindle the anger of the people ? 
Your old electoral law can tell you; you had two hundred and 
twenty thousand electors paying annually not less than two hun- 
dred francs of direct taxes. ‘The property represented by this 
amount of taxation is often loaded with mortgages for a great 
part of its value ; at any rate, it supports a numerous family, and 
out of these two hundred and twenty thousand there would be 
at the utmost, not more than sixty thousand families who would 
have luxuries and superfluities at command. But no matter; let 
us consider the whole two hundred and twenty thousand as rich; 
and instead of robbing them gradually of their wealth, as certain 
economists propose, either by progressive taxation, or by extra- 
ordinary imposts laid upon them alone, or by progressive rights 
of inheritance, let us take from them at once all that they pos- 
sess, and distribute the spoils among the thirty-four millions who 
have nothing, or but very little, and who live almost entirely by 
their daily labor. How large would be each man’s share? A 
trifling sum, that would not enable him to do without a day’s or 
an hour’s labor. Would their situation be ameliorated ? | affirm 
that it would be made worse. For these two hundred and twenty 
thousand rich persons, whom they will deprive of their property, 
—whowerethey? The directors, the multipliers, of labor. The 
capital with which they supported industry, being now distributed 
through the whole community, will no longer be able to create 
labor. It will be like a lever cut up into many short sticks; it 
will no longer raise the weight. Society, deprived of the intelli- 
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gence of these men, the directors of labor, and of what is the 
great motive power of industry, concentrated capital, would fall 
into an atrophy ; it would sink to a worse condition than that of 
the Arabs, who at least have space enough, so that they can raise 
up numerous flocks and herds. This is what would be gained by 
the ruin of that middling class, against whom the demagogues 
are trying to exasperate the ordinary laborers, instead of making 
them understand, that there is between them and the middling 
classes a perfect community of interests and reciprocity of servi- 
ces ; that the middling class is not a privileged caste, but only a 
portion of the laboring people who have risen by their industry ; 
that working men are every day rising into this higher class, 
place being made for them by those who, through the vicissitudes 
of commerce and industry, fall back every day into the lower 
class whence they came. This is the natural and providential 
movement of society ; for it is the desire of rising into the ranks 
of the middle classes, and remaining there, which creates the 
emulation that is the life of society. 

*“* And if, which Heaven forbid, the socialists should succeed 
in reducing the whole people to a level, which could only be that 
of misery, is it to be supposed that this equality would continue 
long? No; the force of circumstances would concentrate capi- 
tal anew in the hands of the most active and the most intelli- 
gent ; and again, for the good of all, we should have directors of 
industry. The bulk of mankind require to be led.” 


If the opinions and the theories to which we have attributed 
the lamentable failure of this last trial of republicanism in 
France existed in that country alone, we might seem to have 
devoted too much space to their discussion. But they have 
found preachers and proselytes on this side of the Atlantic 
also, and the Socialism of the latter revolution threatens to 
create almost as much mischief here as did the Jacobinism of 
the former one. We have no fears, indeed, of the prevalence 
among our people of these doctrines in their most exaggerated 
and pernicious form; in France alone could absurdities so 
manifest obtain any hold upon the public mind. But in 
every community, there is a secret feeling of bitterness rank- 
ling in the breasts of the poor against the rich, which is with 
difficulty kept down by the effects of education and moral 
and religious principle, and which, in times of great political 
excitement, becomes exasperated and menacing. Dema- 
gogues and theorists know too well how to stnke this sen- 
sitive chord even in peaceful and prosperous days; and 
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where the whole power is lodged in the hands of the multi- 
tude, they may endanger the organization of society itself by 
their insidious action, before any general alarm is excited. 
The revolution of February certainly took the upper and 
middling classes in France by surprise ; and they soon found 
that even their great numerical superiority afforded them little 
protection against the exasperated populace. It is unsafe 
even in America to allow the doctrines of the socialists to be 
preached to the people without supplying an antidote to the 
poison. The flour riot, which took place in New York 
some twelve years ago, and the Anti-rent war, which more 
recently disgraced that State, were significant warnings. ‘The 
great truths of political economy and civil polity ought to be 
explained to the people with some higher purpose than the 
hope of affecting the party politics of the hour. The educated 
and reflecting portion of our community ought not to wait, as 
the members of the French Academy did, till they are re- 
minded by the thunder of the cannon directed against the 
barricades, and by the earnest appeal of the constituted au- 
thorities of the State, that they also have a work to do for the 
preservation of society and the interests of truth. 


Art. I]l.— A Second Visit to the United States of North 
America. By Str Cuarves Lyett, F.R.S., President 
of the Geological Society of London, &c. New York: 
Harpers. 1849. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Sir Cuarcves Lyett is a shrewd and thoughtful observer, 
whose grave and unimpassioned comments on what he saw 
and heard in America are likely to be equally entertaining 
and instructive to readers on both sides of the ocean. His 
book is a very amusing mélange of observations on geology 
and men and manners in the United States; he speculates 
with about equal success on the various formations of rock 
and the different strata of society, taking rather a deeper in- 
terest, we suspect, in the former than the latter, but expati- 
ating upon both in a very sensible and judicious manner, and 
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always choosing to examine and form his opinions for himself. 
He is a sturdy Englishman at heart, and judges of things 
quite involuntarily from an English point of view ; but he has 
wandered about the world so long, and seen so many varie- 
ties of human nature, that he has worn off most of the knobs 
and sharp corners of his Anglican peculiarities, and writes at 
times almost like a cosmopolite. If he has any weakness, it 
is upon the subject of old fossil bones and shells, of which he 
is so fond that he cannot help thinking well of the people who 
live in the districts where they abound. The sight of them 
invariably puts him into good humor ; he rubs his hands, and 
the country about him forthwith assumes a smiling aspect ; 
the people and the institutions appear very well, and really 
seem to be admirably adapted to each other. ‘The truth is, 
we believe, that his observations on the state of society are 
inserted only by way of condiment to his geological pudding, 
in order to make it palatable to a larger portion of the public. 

Seriously, his ardent devotion to science actually renders 
him more impartial and tolerant in his estimate of the Ameri- 
can character. His chief attention being given to another 
object, he has no theories to propound or defend in relation 
to the moral or social peculiarities of our countrymen, but 
talks about them incidentally and coolly, thus faithfully pre-" 
serving the impressions of the moment. Geology, on the 
other hand, is his favorite study, and has long occupied his 
thoughts, so that he comes to the examination of the geological 
phenomena of our continent with his mind full of preposses- 
sions. He finds everywhere striking evidence of the presence 
in former times of glaciers and icebergs, of the alternate ele- 
vation and subsidence of the surface of the earth, and of the 
enormous number of years which have passed since the depo- 
sition of the latest strata of rock. He is a leader of what 
Mr. Whewell calls the wnzformitarian school of geologists, in 
opposition to the cataclysmal sect ; that is, he maintains that 
the former changes of the earth belong to one uninterrupted 
series of physical events, governed by the ordinary causes 
which we witness even now in constant operation, and he 
argues stoutly against the necessity of supposing that the 
regular order of nature was ever broken by great convulsions, 
or that there were epochs of destruction and renovation in the 
history of the earth’s crust, followed by long periods of repose. 
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In his geological observations, he never loses sight of this 
competition of two opposite theories; the effect thus pro- 
duced —an involuntary one, it is true— upon the complete- 
ness and impartiality of these observations, is like the bias 
under which he would have labored in his notices of Ameri- 
can people and American institutions, if he had come hither 
with a fixed belief that a monarchical form of government 
was decidedly the best, and that republicanism could produce 
nothing but evil. It would seem, then, that he is the best 
observer who knows the least, or cares the least, about the 
objects observed; and this is true so far as freedom from 
prejudice is concerned ; he is certainly the most impartial 
witness. Now, as a travelling John Bull is more apt to err 
from prejudice than from all other causes put together, we 
are inclined to place Mr. Lyell at the very head of his class ; 
he is worth a dozen Halls and Hamiltons, and a score of 
Trollopes and Martineaus. 

His passion for geology was a signal advartage for him as 
a general observer in another respect. It carried him off 
from the great routes for travellers, and away from large 
cities, into remote districts and obscure villages, where he 
became acquainted with all classes of the population. Ac- 
customed to hard fare and still harder lodgings from the many 
similar excursions which he had made in Europe, he submitted 
with invincible good humor to the various privations and an- 
noyances which he had reason to expect while journeying in 
such regions, and was not made so terribly uncomfortable as 
Colonel Hamilton was, by not finding all the luxuries of a 
Parisian hotel in a little backwoods settlement on the banks 
of the Wabash. If elated by some geological good luck in 
groping about in a dirty coal mine, or in grubbing after fossils 
and shells in a mud hole, he comes up with a smiling but 
smutty face, and very dirty hands, and remarks that the ap- 
pearance of the country is quite pleasant, and the people are 
really very civil. He sometimes met with amusing adven- 
tures, which he describes in a very grave and matter-of-fact 
way, with but little perception of the ludicrous, but with a 
very conscientious desire to tell the exact truth, and leave the 
facts to make their own impression. When on board a large 
and luxuriously appointed steamboat, or staying in a fashion- 
able hotel, his English fastidiousness occasionally peeps out ; 
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he was annoyed because the eye-glass that he wore attracted 
the curiosity of some of the deck passengers, and some 
women in the cabin pestered his wife by coolly taking her 
work out of her hands in order to examine it, and then hand- 
ing it back with a compliment ;—little freedoms which, to 
be sure, manifested rather more simplicity of character than 
refinement of manners. But the following passage shows 
that he was able “to rough it” very good humoredly when 
circumstances required. 


** From Memphis we sailed in a smaller steamer for 170 miles, 
first between the States of Tennessee and Arkansas, and then 
between Tennessee and Missouri, and arrived very late at night 
at New Madrid, a small village on the western bank of the river, 
where I intended to stay and make geological observations on the 
region shaken by the great earthquake of 1811-12. So many 
of our American friends had tried to dissuade us from sojourning 
in so rude a place, that we were prepared for the worst. In the 
wharf-boat, at least, I expected to find a bed for the first night, 
and proposed to seek accommodation elsewhere the next day ; 
but, to my dismay, the keeper of this floating tavern told me, 
when I landed, that he had just come there, had nothing as yet 
‘ fixed,’ and could not receive us. I also learnt that the only inn 
in New Madrid had been given up for want of custom. Leaving, 
therefore, my wife sitting by the stove in the wharf-boat, and 
taking a negro as my guide, I began to pace the dark and silent 
streets. First I applied in vain for admittance at the old tavern, 
then to a storekeeper in the neighborhood, who informed me that a 
German baker, near the river, sometimes took in lodgers. I next 
roused this man and his wife from their slumbers; their only 
spare room was occupied, but they asked their lodger if he would 
give it up to us. No sum of money would have bribed him to 
comply, as I was satisfied when I knew him better, but his good 
nature led him at once to assent cheerfully. We were. soon 
shown into the apartment, a kind of scullery, with a mattress on 
the floor, on which we slept, and did not make our appearance 
next morning till half-past eight o’clock. We then apologized, 
fearing we had kept them waiting for breakfast. ‘They said, 
good humoredly, they had indeed waited from six o’clock, and it 
was now near their dinnertime! ‘The young German, origin- 
ally from near Strasburg, a man of simple manners, regarded 
himself as belonging to a different station in society, and would 
have acted as waiter till we had finished our repast, had not his 
wife, a native-born American, from the State of Indiana, insisted 
on his sitting down to table. They were so poor, that they had 
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no servants, not even a negro boy or girl, and two children to 
look after. ‘The fare was of the humblest kind, bread of Indian 
corn, bacon, and thick coffee. Some of the indispensable arti- 
cles of the breakfast table equipage had been purchased, as we 
afterward discovered, expressly for our use that morning. The 
lodger, ‘ Uncle John,’ was an old bachelor in easy circumstances, 
fond of fishing, who had come here to indulge in that sport. He 
was an old pilot, who had visited half the ports in the Mediterra- 
nean, as well as Great Britain, and was quite a character. He 
could tell many a good story of his adventures, and, like many 
natives of Louisiana, could bear to be contradicted on any point 
rather than hear the healthiness of New Orleans called in ques- 
tion. His manners, and those of our host and hostess toward 
each other and to us, were very polite, and never approached 
undue familiarity. Uncle John assured me that the Mississippi 
is now flowing where New Madrid stood in 1811, and that the 
old grave-yard had travelled over from the State of Missouri into 
Kentucky.” 


In this comfortless place Sir Charles spent two days, 
occupied in examining the singular marks which the earth- 
quake had left upon the face of the country. He rode out 
to the borders of “the sunk country,” as it is called, a tract 
of land fifty or sixty miles long and four or five broad, the 
whole of which was depressed from ten to twenty, and even 
thirty, feet by this terrific convulsion. ‘The little scene which 
he describes on his return shows the good sense and good 
feeling with which his companion and himself conformed to 
the exigencies of their novel situation. 


‘*¢ When I took back my horse to its owner in New Madrid, I 
received a pressing invitation to exchange our present homely 
quarters for her comfortable house. Some of the other principal 
merchants made us hospitable offers of the same kind, which 
were exceedingly tempting. We thought it right, however, to 
decline them all, as we might have hurt the feelings of our Ger- 
man host and his wife, who, in their anxiety to accommodate us, 
had purchased several additional household articles. Among 
these was a table-cloth, and, when | entered the house, I was 
amused at the occupations of my wife and her companion. The 
baker’s lady had accepted the offer of her guest to hem the new 
table-cloth, in which task she was busily engaged; while the 
settler in the backwoods, having discovered that my wife had 
brought from New Orleans a worked collar of the latest Parisian 
fashion, had asked leave to copy it, and was intent on cutting 
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out the shape, thus qualifying herself to outdo all the * fashion- 
ists’ of the sunk country.” 


What artificial beings refined and cultivated people are! 
The luxurious furniture of our drawing-rooms, Axminster 
carpets, figured satin couches, cut-glass chandeliers, and 
“very old chairs” lose the gloss of novelty after we have 
had them a week, and then no more give pleasure to the 
occupants than the barren rooms and hard seats of this hum- 
ble cabin gave trouble or chagrin to the worthy German 
baker and his spouse. Habit dulls, and even destroys, our 
perception both of luxury and its opposite. What actually 
conduces to bodily ease or mental cultivation, indeed, such 
as well-warmed apartments, soft seats, books, and music, is 
a more permanent source of pleasure; but if luxury was 
restricted to such limits, how much expense would be pared 
off, how much needless decoration would be rejected. Sir 
Charles Lyell probably slept as well on the mattress in the 
scullery as he ever did in his life; and within a week, while 
living in a large hotel, he probably fretted because the linen 
on his bed was not as carefully smoothed as it might be. 
Lady Lyell assisting the baker’s wife to hem the new table- 
cloth, was certainly amused and delighted by the novelty of 
the situation; yet only a week before, she had been seriously 
annoyed because the impertinent inmates of a magnificently 
furnished saloon in a great steamer took her work out of her 
hands to examine it for a moment. 

We beg pardon of our good-natured and sensible travellers 
for using their names in the examples that were chosen only 
to illustrate a general observation on the artificialness of the 
ordinary life of well-bred people. Far from intimating that 
their conduct or feelings under the circumstances were ill- 
judged or unusual, we began our moralizing thus unseasonably 
with a purpose of remarking on a peculiarity of our country- 
men in this respect, which frequently attracted Sir Charles’s 
notice, and certainly exposes them to just censure and ridi- 
cule. He was not more amused to find his wife engaged in 
hemming a tablecloth than to see the mistress of this humble 
cabin copying the “latest Parisian fashion” of a worked 
collar. He might also have found the daughters of a plain 
New England farmer strumming on a piano in‘ “the best 
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room ”’ of their father’s house, though it may have had only 
a rag-carpet on the floor. Such incongruities quickly catch 
the eye of a foreigner, but create no surprise here, for they 
are a natural consequence of our republican institutions. 


‘* We remarked in some of the country towns of Massachu- 
setts, where the income of the family was very moderate, that 
the young ladies indulged in extravagant dressing — £40, for 
example, being paid for a shawl in one instance. Some of the 
richer class, who had returned from passing a year or two in 
Germany and England, had been much struck with the econom- 
ical habits, in dress and in the luxuries of the table, of persons 
in easy circumstances there, and the example had not been lost 
on them. 

** During our stay in the White Mountains, we were dining 
one day at the ordinary of the Franconia hotel, when a lawyer 
from Massachusetts pointed out to me ‘a lady” sitting opposite 
to us, whom he recognized as the chambermaid of an inn in the 
State of Maine, and he supposed ‘that her companion with 
whom she was talking might belong to the same station.’ I 
asked if he thought the waiters, who were as respectful to these 
guests as to us, were aware of their true position in society. 
‘ Probably they are so,’ he replied ; ‘ and, moreover, as the season 
is now almost over in these mountains, I presume that these gen- 
tlemen, who must have saved money here, will very soon indulge 
in some similar recreation, and make some excursion themselves.’ 
He then entered into conversation with the two ladies on a vari- 
ety of topics, for the sake of drawing them out, treating them 
quite as equals ; and certainly succeeded in proving to me that 
they had been well taught at school, had read good books, and 
could enjoy a tour and admire scenery as well as ourselves. 
‘It is no small gratification to them,’ said he, ‘ to sit on terms of 
equality with the silver fork gentry, dressed in their best clothes, 
as if they were in an orthodox meeting-house.’ I complimented 
him on carrying out in practice the American theory of social 
equality. As he had strong anti-slavery feelings, and was some- 
what of an abolitionist, he said,‘ Yes, but you must not forget 
they have no dash of negro blood in their veins.’ | remarked, 
that I had always inferred from the books of English travellers in 
the United States, that domestic service was held as somewhat of 
a degradation in New England. ‘I remember the time,’ he 
answered, ‘ when such an idea was never entertained by any one 
here ; but servants formerly used to live with their master and 
mistress, and have their meals at the same table. Of late years, 
the custom of boarding separately has gained ground, and work 
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in factories is now preferred. These are so managed, that the 
daughters of farmers, and sometimes of our ministers, look upon 
them as most respectable places, where in three or four years 
they may earn a small sum toward their dowry, or which may 
help to pay off a mortgage or family debt.’ ” 


Human nature is too strong for the theorists upon demo- 
cracy and social equality. In vain do we have it constantly 
dinned in our ears, by the eager politicians and the news- 
papers, that all men are equal, and all women too; every 
class in the community is constantly striving to rise, or to 
establish an inequality in its own favor. And it is a little 
curious, that this continued struggle tends strongly to the 
growth and diffusion of luxury; for the distinction that is 
sought is not that which consists merely in a larger command 
of the means of actual enjoyment, but in the outward appear- 
ances which betoken social importance, and dazzle, if not 
convince, our neighbors. ‘The wealthy and the educated 
try all expedients to draw a visible line of demarcation 
between the region in which they move and the sphere of 
their less fortunate rivals ; compelled to meet them on terms 
of perfect equality in hotels and public conveyances, where 
the millionaire must resign the most comfortable seat to a 
washerwoman, and must sit at table to-day with the man 
who was his waiter yesterday, they strive to indemnify them- 
selves in their own houses, by adopting a style of furniture 
and ornament which the generality cannot match. But 
ambitious persons, with moderate or small means, but an 
inventive genius, are not to be thus easily distanced ; proud 
of having asserted their equality in the rail-car and on the 
steamboat, where perhaps they were impertinent and intru- 
sive only to mark their opinion that they were “as good as 
any body,” they also strain their incomes to copy with a 
ludicrous fidelity all the appointments and fashions of the 
rich, ‘They fill their rooms and cover their persons with 
sham articles of ‘“‘ Brummagem” manufacture, — cheap, but 
costly in appearance. ‘The farmer’s daughter must have a 
tuneless but shining piano in the parlor, the seamstress must 
wear a dashing gold chain, if not a gold watch at the end of 
it, and the laborer’s wife must have a worked collar of “the 
latest Parisian fashion.”” ‘The “three dollar monthly maga- 
zines,’ which report these latest fashions, illustrated by gaudily 
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colored plates, have an enormous circulation among the young 
women of mechanics’ families and the girls who work in fac- 
tories ; a copy always lies on “the centre table”’ in the best 
room, by the side of Longfellow’s Poems. 

And they ape the customs, as well as the dress and furni- 
ture, of the rich, even in the most trifling particulars. Sir 
Charles Lyell, when in a farmer’s house, observed with some 
surprise that the chairs, instead of standing as if they were 
meant to be used, were turned sidewise, and placed two and 
two, facing each other, before the windows; he innocently 
notices it as a rather singular American custom. Bless his 
simplicity! A custom, forsooth! Why, three years ago, he 
could not have found two chairs thus placed in all New 
England; about that time, two or three wealthy people in 
some of our great cities hit upon the bright thought of making 
this disarrangement of their furniture, as a mode of distinguish- 
ing themselves from their neighbors, and of intimating that 
they had more chairs than they needed to use; and “the 
fashion”’ spread throughout the country quicker than the 
cholera. It is a melancholy fact, that the dominion of the 
goddess of Fashion is more absolute and universal throughout 
the country towns, as well as the cities, of America than it is 
in London or Paris. 

In despair at thus seeing even the minutia of their dress, 
manners, and household arrangements either successfully 
copied or parodied by ‘the masses,” the wealthy and refined 
classes rack their brains to invent some style that cannot’ be 
imitated. A happy thought occurred to them some ten years 
since. ‘ What is new,’ they argued, ‘however costly and 
useless, can and will be copied; but what is ancient ‘can 
only be forged, and, fortunately, the stock of old furniture 
that has survived the dilapidations of time and the love of 
change is very limited. We can be exclusive by filling our 
houses with old chairs, claw-footed stands, and worm-eaten 
tables. Besides, this fashion will be really respectable ;_his- 
torical associations cluster around these venerable relics, and 
people are at liberty to imagine that they have been in “ the 
family” for several generations.’ This plan was really 


ingenious, and it had the success that it deserved. Old fur- 
niture immediately rose to an unconscionable price, and 
fashionable drawing-rooms were immediately filled with tables 
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at which the Pilgrim Fathers had sat, and chairs “‘ that came 
over in the Mayflower.”’ Sundry old farmers’ wives were 
delighted to find that they could exchange the ancient, 
inconvenient, and dilapidated articles, which had actually 
been in their families a century or two, for new and comfort- 
able furniture, and receive something handsome to boot; 
and they always wisely made the change when their daugh- 
ters, who were quicker than their elders in ascertaining the 
mutations of fashion, would let them. But Yankee cabinet- 
makers are ingenious, and the market was soon filled with 
modern antiques which no mortal could distinguish from those 
manufactured by the Puritans. And now, every mechanic’s 
wife has her parlor filled with these detestable inventions ; to 
be sure, their inconvenience in use is no concern to her, as 
the parlor is carefully shut up three hundred and sixty days 
in the year, and the family eat and live in the kitchen. But 
in the drawing-rooms of the opulent, the annoyance is 
chronic ; no two articles being alike,.they do not admit of 
symmetrical arrangement, but are clustered together in “ ele- 
gant confusion,’ — another fashion that is faithfully copied 
by the million. Thus a visitor cannot cross the room without 
imminent peril to his limbs, nor even sit down in comfort on 
an awkward, straight-backed chair, which, on homeeopathic 
principles, would be a sure cure for the lumbago. 

One other attempt of the upper classes to distinguish them- 
selves from the multitude was of a more rational character. 
Gold watches and chains, with most articles of jewelry, hav- 
ing become alarmingly common, very good imitations of them 
being worn even by female domestics, the latest fashion in 
good society is to discard them altogether, and to appear even 
in full dress without these costly baubles. ‘This is the most 
sensible change of fashion that we ever heard of; and in 
view of the immense evil caused by a diffusion of the taste 
for expensive luxuries among people of moderate means, we 
earnestly hope the custom may be a permanent one. ‘Truly 
refined and cultivated persons of fortune, of whom New Eng- 
land can boast a large number, can hardly do more good to 
the community, even by diffusing the means of education, than 
by setting the example, which ‘will certainly be followed, of 
rigid simplicity in dress and the style of living. We are not 
recommending asceticism or cynicism ; the pride of Diogenes 
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is even more irrational and absurd than the pride of Plato. 
All that really conduces to personal comfort and convenience, 
or to mental enjoyment and cultivation, can be had without 
keeping up this silly strife with the multitude in respect to 
the external tokens of prosperity and social distinction. The 
pleasure afforded by mere luxury and ostentation is very 
short-lived, and the diffusion of a taste for it in the community 
at large is an incalculable evil. Already it is the most threat- 
ening ulcer in the social condition of our countrymen. Sir 
Charles Lyell, accustomed to the wealthiest and most aristo- 
cratic society in Europe —that of the upper classes in Lon- 
don — saw with surprise the richly furnished apartments and 
costly style of living of the opulent here in New England. 
It is notorious that not only merchants, but professional men, 
small shopkeepers, and even mechanics, frequently, we had 
almost said usually, live beyond their means; and hence, 
with all our national prosperity, bankruptcy is more common 
in the United States than in any country in Europe. Yet it 
is not because the people have a taste for luxuries, or are dis- 
posed to be indolent and fond of pleasure; on the contrary, 
they strive too hard and labor too anxiously to get rich. The 
husband and the father of the family exhausts his energies 
both of body and mind in the daily routine of toil, and sub- 
mits even to severe privations, in order that his wife and 
daughters may ape the manners, the costume, and the house- 
hold arrangements of those who are more fortunate than him- 
self; and the objects of his emulation, instead of being grate- 
ful to the zealous copyists of their example, strive with equal 
ardor to préserve the distance between them undiminished, 
and cruelly abandon the fashionable article as soon as it is 
successfully and generally imitated. Yet Messieurs the Pa- 
risian democrats and socialists talk about the natural equality 
of the human race, and the injustice and artificialness of all 
social distinctions! Why, in this American democracy, which 
is now three-quarters of a century old, in this society where 
the law recognizes no difference of rank, a society which 
legally has no top and no bottom, all the world, whether rich 
or poor, with a manful disregard of ‘common consistency, 
bravely eating their own democratic words, are actively en- 
deavoring to create inequality, to establish and jealously to 
preserve their own rank in the teeth of the law, and to sur- 
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mount the social barrier which their neighbors have succeeded 
in setting up. 


“ Naturam expelles furcaé, tamen usque recurret.”’ 


But we must return to our traveller, whose book is so rich 
in suggestive matter, that almost every page of it furnishes a 
text for a sermon as long as the one we have just preached. 
His observations on the geology, and the character and cus- 
toms of the people of New England, were made during an 
excursion to the White Hills in New Hampshire, two jour- 
neys to Plymouth and New Haven, and a residence of some 
months in Boston. On Sundays, he regularly attended 
divine service, visiting the churches of as many different de- 
nominations as possible, and thus observing incidentally how 
the peculiarities of our countrymen are manifested in their 
religious forms, tenets, and habits ;—a mode of observation, 
we may remark, which gives a better insight than any other 
into the national character, and is particularly applicable and 
fruitful in. the United States. He remarks, what an Ameri- 
can would hardly have thought of noticing, so perfectly is 
religious toleration established here, that ‘the late governor 
of the State [of Maine] was a Unitarian ; and, as if to prove 
the perfect toleration of churches the most opposed to each 
other, they have recently had a Roman Catholic governor.” 
On a subsequent occasion, he mentions another curious fact 
to illustrate the same thing. 


** Travelling as | did in 1845-6, through a large part of the 
Union, immediately after the close of the protracted contest for 
the Presidency, when the votes in favor of Mr. Clay and Mr. 
Polk had been nearly balanced, I was surprised to find in the 
north, south, and west, how few of the Americans with whom I 
conversed as travelling companions could tell me to what denom- 
ination of Christians these two gentlemen belonged. I at length 
ascertained that one of them was an Episcopalian, and the other 
a Presbyterian. This ignorance could by no means be set down 
to indifferentism. Had one of the candidates been a man of im- 
moral character, it would have materially affected his chance of 
success, or probably if he had been suspected of indifference about 
religion, and not a few of the politicians whom I questioned were 
strongly imbued with sectarian feelings ; but it was clear that in 
the choice. of a first magistrate their minds had been wholly 
occupied with other considerations, and the separation of religion 
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and politics, though far from being as complete as might be 
wished, is certainly one of the healthy features of the working 
of the American institutions.” 


Going to a Unitarian church in Portland, he was naturally 
surprised to see ‘a gilt cross placed ovér the altar,” as he 
remembered that our Puritan ancestors held this sign in great 
detestation, obstinately persisting in their view of it as a sym- 
bol only of Popery, and not of the affecting event to which 
it owes its whole significance, and which is so intimately con- 
nected with the doctrines of the atonement and imputed 
righteousness, that it would seem the cross ought to be held 
in as great favor by Calvinists as by Papists. But the casual 
association, as often happens, has nearly destroyed the natural! 
and legitimate one, and the crucifix is regarded by more than 
half the Protestant world with as much horror as the fetish of 
the African savage. But reason is at last beginning to dispel 
this silly and inconsistent prejudice ; and if Sir Charles Lyell 
had gone a little farther into Maine, he might have found the 
once hated symbol frequently introduced among the rich dec- 
orations of the newly finished chapel of an orthodox college. 


“ During my first visit to the New England States, I was 
greatly at a loss to comprehend by what means so large a pop- 
ulation had been brought to unite great earnestness of religious 
feeling with so much real toleration. In seeking for the cause, we 
must go farther back than the common schools, or at least the 
present improved state of popular education ; for we are still met 
with the question, How could such schools be maintained by the 
State, or by compulsory assessments, on so liberal a footing, in 
spite of the fanaticism and sectarian prejudices of the vulgar ? ; 
When we call to mind the religious enthusiasm of the early Pu- 
ritans, and how at first they merely exchanged a servile obedience 
to tradition, and the authority of the Church, for an equally blind 
scripturalism, or implicit faith in the letter of every part of the 
Bible, acting as if they believed that God, by some miraculous 
process, had dictated all the Hebrew words of the Old, and all 
the Greek of the New Testament; nay, the illiterate among 
them cherishing the same superstitious veneration for every syl- 
lable of the English translation — how these religionisis, who did 
not hesitate to condemn several citizens to be publicly whipped 
for denying that the Jewish code was obligatory on Christians as 
a rule of life,and who were fully persuaded that they alone were 
the chosen people of God, should bequeath to their immediate 
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posterity such a philosophical spirit as must precede the organi- 
zation by the whole people of a system of secular education ac- 
ceptable to all, and accompanied by the social and political 
equality of religious sects such as no other civilized community 
has yet achieved —this certainly is a problem well worthy of the 
study of every reflecting mind. ‘To attribute this national char- 
acteristic to the voluntary system would be an anachronism, as 
that is of comparatively modern date in New England ; besides 
that the dependence of the ministers on their flocks, by trans- 
ferring ecclesiastical power to the multitude, only gives to their 
bigotry, if they be ignorant, a more dangerous sway. So, also, 
of universal suffrage ; by investing the million with political 
power, it renders the average amount of their enlightenment the 
measure of the liberty enjoyed by those who entertain religious 
opinions disapproved of by the majority. Of the natural effects 
of such power, and the homage paid to it by the higher classes, 
even where the political institutions are only partially demo- 
cratic, we have abundant exemplification in Europe, where the 
educated of the laity and clergy, in spite of their comparative 
independence of the popular will, defer outwardly to many theo- 
logical notions of the vulgar with which they have often no real 


sympathy.” 


The feelings of the geologist peep out a little in this pas- 
sage, though there is now, happily, but little occasion to man- 
ifest them ; the literal interpretation of the first chapter of the 
book of Genesis has come to be regarded by nearly all edu- 
cated Christians in the same light with the Papal opposition 
to the doctrine that the earth revolves round the sun. Yet 
we fear that the controversy, though it has at length ceased, 
has done harm that can never be repaired ; it has left upon 
the minds of those who first proclaimed the now unquestioned 
fact of the vast antiquity of the earth’s crust, and who were 
so unreasonably assailed for it, a feeling of bitterness and hos- 
tility against those who retain a degree of reverence for the 
Scriptures which some are pleased to call scripturalism, and 
others bibliolatry. ‘There are bigots and fanatics in science 
as well as in religion ; but wisdom is justified of her children 
in both. 

The spirit of toleration that now reigns in New England 
Sir Charles finally ascribes to ‘‘the reaction against the ex- 
treme Calvinism of the church first established in this part of 
America, a movement which has had a powerful tendency to 
subdue and mitigate sectarian bitterness.’’ We are not sure 
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that this cause is strong enough to account for the jealous 
care with which our common schools have always been 
guarded against sectarian influences. ‘These institutions being 
eminently popular, and being placed entirely under the di- 
rection of all the inhabitants of each township, every partic- 
ular in their management being determined by universal 
suffrage, the attempt of any one denomination to introduce 
their peculiar tenets of faith into the system of instruction was 
met by the systematic and united opposition of the other 
sects ; and from a very early day, there was so much division 
of religious opinion in our towns, even in the bosom of the 
Calvinistic church itself, that common schools could never 
have been established, except upon the neutral ground that 
the instruction given in them should be exclusively secular. 
The Puritan clergy, also, were jealous of any attempt made 
to teach religion from any tribunal except the pulpit; they 
preferred not to delegate the spiritual guidance of their flocks 
to any one, and would hardly permit the village pedagogue 
to teach his pupils even the Westminster Catechism, lest he 
should corrupt by his explanations the purity of the faith. 
Popular education has not been sacrificed to sectarian bigotry 
here, as it has been in England, because the administration of 
civil affairs here is not centralized ; otherwise, the dominant 
sect in the legislature would have erected its banner in every 
district school in New England. This is one of the evils 
which we have escaped through the resolute independence of 
those fierce little democracies, our country towns, 


“ Where none will kneel, save when to Heaven they pray, 
Nor even then, unless in their own way.” 


Our readers must not suppose, that amid all these disquisi- 
tions on men and manners, Sir Charles Lyell ever loses sight 
of the scientific objects of his journey. He turns the conver- 
sation from sects to sea-serpents, and from grammar schools 
to glacial polishings, very easily and without apology for 
abruptness. ‘‘ Everywhere around Portsmouth,” to his great 
delight, he saw the polished surfaces of the rocks and the 
long straight furrows or grooves in them, which he supposes 
to have been imprinted by icebergs on the ancient floor of the 
ocean. At this place, also, through the kindness of Mr. 
John L. Hayes, who obtained the original accounts from some 
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ancient whalemen, he picked up some amazingly tough fish 
stories, about dead whales frozen into the middle of icebergs, 
and drifting along with them, the animal remains being some 
300 feet above the level of the sea. How these huge bodies 
could be raised to so great a height is a question which at 
first it does not seem easy to answer; but the problem in fact 
is not a difficult one. ‘These ice-mountains are submerged 
for more than seven-eighths of their whole mass, the body of 
the animal at first, of course, being frozen into the part under 
water ; and then, the inferior portion of the ice melting away 
unequally, the centre of gravity is changed, the huge mass is 
capsized, and the unfortunate whale obtains an astonishing 
elevation above his natural element. Grounded icebergs in- 
corporate large rocks into themselves, and then, getting afloat, 
bear them off, are capsized so as to bring their burden upon 
the upper surface, and may then transport thousands of tons 
of rock and gravel to a vast distance from their original site. 
When they reach a warmer climate, they melt and strew 
their burden over the ocean floor. ‘Through the alternate 
subsidence and elevation of various parts of the earth’s sur- 
face, the depths of ocean may afterwards become dry land, 
which will then appear covered with what the geologists call 
drift and boulders. He who thinks this is a rather far-fetched 
and complex hypothesis to account for the presence of large 
loose rocks and beds of gravel in particular localities, is 
requested to invent a better one ;—and if he fails to comply 
with this request, according to the logic of the geologists, he 
is bound to accept their theory as proved, for they have no 
other argument to offer in its favor. A more sensible answer, 
in our humble opinion, would be to say, that neither party 
knows any thing about it. 

The class of geologists, of which Sir Charles Lyell is the 
head, is unwilling to accept any phenomena as indications or 
relics of the original state of the earth’s surface, before the 
long succession of terrestrial changes by secondary causes 
began. ‘They maintain that this succession, a parte ante, is 
absolutely interminable. They will not acknowledge that 
any thing ever began to be. When the question is pro- 
pounded respecting any phenomenon on the earth’s surface, 
‘How came it so?’ they will not admit it to be a satisfactory 
answer to say, ‘It was so created.’ Now, when a stratum 
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of rock is found to contain organic remains, it is certainly 
reasonable to ask after its history ; it is a fair presumption 
that the animals and vegetables, the remains of which are 
now entombed in it, were living animals and vegetables at 
some time before they were thus entombed. We may fairly 
exert our ingenuity, then, in putting together a combination 
and succession of causes—causes which are now operating 
before our eyes —as will offer a possible, if not a plausible, 
explanation of the process by which these organisms were 
transferred to their rocky tomb. ‘The best hypothesis that 
we can frame, however, even in this case, can be accepted 
only with a proviso; it is good only till some inventive spec- 
ulatist can hammer out a better and more plausible one. 
But when we come to the older and non-fossiliferous rocks, 
we demur to the formation of these fanciful histories, for the 
plain reason that we know of no substances which are more 
likely to be primitive than these rocks themselves, and there 
must be an end somewhere to a succession of causes. We dis- 
like this scientific groping into primeval darkness. In sucha 
medium, we can no longer see the distinguishing marks of 
truth and error; one theory is just as good as another, on the 
same principle that “all cats in the dark are gray.” Many of 
the most recent speculations in geology are mere guess-work ; 
and the attractiveness of the science in a great measure de- 
pends on the wide range that it offers to the imagination, and 
the impossibility of disproving the many pleasant hypotheses 
that a lively fancy can weave. 

A striking instance of this unwillingness to accept any 
state of things as primitive is afforded by the speculations in 
which our author indulges on the top of Mount Washington, 
as to the origin of the Alpine or Arctic vegetation that he 
found there. He puzzles himself in an attempt “to explain 
how an Arctic flora, consisting of plants specifically identical 
with those which now inhabit lands bordering the sea in the 
extreme north of America, Europe, and Asia, could get to the 
top of Mount Washington.” As many of the species are 
intolerant of heat and drought, they could not make their way 
thither over the intervening lowlands. But why not say that 
the same primitive cause placed them on the summit of Mount 
Washington which first disseminated them over the cold re- 
gions of Greenland and Labrador? Why, because the savans 
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choose to assume, that the mountains are younger than the 
plants, and that each species of the latter must have had its 
origin in a single birthplace, whence it gradually spread, 
through the means of migration with which it was first en- 
dowed, to all spots fit for its habitation. Yet the same 
species of freshwater fish are found in different rivers, the 
head waters of which do not communicate with each other, 
and which empty into an ocean where these fish could not 
live. Animal species, therefore, cannot each be traced to one 
limited birthplace, or “ specific centre ;”’ and as animals cer- 
tainly have greater freedom of migration than plants, it is very 
unlikely that each vegetable species acknowledges one com- 
mon ancestor or original locality. Yet the theorists first 
assume that it is so, in order to create a difficulty, a dignus 
vindice nodus, and then, in order to knock down the ninepin 
which they have just set up, our geologist brings forward his 
favorite deus ex machina, and imagines that the seeds were 
transported from Greenland to the top of the White Hills by 
— ‘floating icebergs!” Certainly, these vast monsters of 
the deep are put upon very hard duty; they have to do all 
the dirty work of the geologists. After polishing and grooving 
all the rocks over half the northern hemisphere, after scatter- 
ing boulders and distributing beds of gravel over an equal 
space, they must needs turn packhorses to carry about the 
seeds of plants. Does Sir Charles suppose, that they also 
carry living freshwater fish from the mouth of one river to 
that of another ? 

We gladly go back to the speculations of our traveller upon 
American politics and social life, in relation to which he has 
no favorite theory to defend, and therefore makes no drafts 
upon our credulity. His observations while in Boston are so 
good-natured and flattering, that our modesty prevents us 
from dwelling upon them; he must be indeed a spiteful critic, 
who will not put up his back and purr when stroked so gently, 
and we have already intimated an opinion that our author 
has much discrimination and good sense. One brief extract, 
however, from the portion of the book relating to the “ spe- 
cific centre’ of the Yankees, whence they did not wait for 
“icebergs ”’ to transport them to every region of the habitable 
globe, may be pardoned as an offering to the local pride of 
many of our readers. 
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“* A huge fragment of granite, a boulder which lay sunk in the 
beach has always been traditionally declared to have been the 
exact spot which the feet of the Pilgrims first trod when they 
landed here; and part of this same rock still remains on the 
wharf, while another portion has been removed to the centre of 
the town, and inclosed within an iron railing, on which the names 
of forty-two of the Pilgrim Fathers are inscribed. ‘They who can- 
not sympathize warmly with the New Englanders for cherishing 
these precious relics, are not to be envied, and it is a praise- 
worthy custom to celebrate an annual festival, not only here, but 
in places several thousand miles distant. Often at New Orleans, 
and in other remote parts of the Union, we hear of settlers from 
the North meeting on the 22d of December to commemorate the 
birthday of New England ; and when they speak fondly of their 
native hills and valleys, and recall their early recollections, they 
are drawing closer the ties which bind together a variety of inde- 
pendent States into one great confederation. 

‘* Colonel Perkins, of Boston, well known for his munificence, 
especially in founding the Asylum for the Blind, informed me, 
in 1846, that there was but one link wanting in the chain of per- 
sonal communication between him and Peregrine White, the first 
white child born in Massachusetts, a few days after the Pilgrims 
landed. White lived to an advanced age, and was known to a 
man of the name of Cobb, whom Colonel Perkins visited, in 
1807, with some friends who yet survive. Cobb died in 1808, 
the year after Colonel Perkins saw him. He was then blind; but 
his memory fresh for every thing which had happened in his man- 
hood. He had served as a soldier at the taking of Louisburg in 
Cape Breton, in 1745, and remembered when there were many 
Indians near Plymouth. ‘The inhabitants occasionally fired a 
cannon near the town to frighten them, and to this cannon the 
Indians gave the name of ‘ Old Speakum.’ 

‘‘ When we consider the grandeur of the results which have 
been realized in the interval of 225 years, since the Mayflower 
sailed into Plymouth harbor — how in that period a nation of 
twenty millions of souls has sprung into existence and peopled a 
vast continent, and covered it with cities, and churches, schools, 
colleges, and railroads, and filled its rivers and ports with steam- 
boats and shipping — we regard the Pilgrim relics with that kind 
of veneration which trivial objects usually derive from high anti- 
quity alone. For we measure time not by the number of arith- 
metical figures representing years or centuries, but by the im- 
portance of a long series of events, which strike the imagination.” 


We find a very amusing chapter upon the renowned sea- 
serpent, though it ends in a most provoking manner. After 
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bringing together an amount of testimony which seems to es- 
tablish the veritable existence of this persecuted snake beyond 
a doubt, after declaring that the witnesses were unimpeachable 
and had good opportunities to observe, after even intimating 
that he was himself a believer, our author treacherously turns 
a sharp corner upon us, and labors to prove that this supposed 
mighty king of the snakes is nothing at all but a big shark. 
This is really too bad; after requiring us to swallow all his 
tough stories about icebergs floating over the tops of the 
White Hills and planting flower gardens there, he cruelly 
refuses to believe the first article in a Yankee’s creed, and 
maligns the innocent sea-serpent, who never did any harm to 
anybody, by maintaining that he is no better than a ravenous, 
man-eating shark. We fall back upon the evidence of Mr. 
Barry, Captain Lawson, Colonel Perkins, Captain McQuhae, 
and Bishop Pontoppidan, all good men and true, who could 
no more mistake a shark, when within a hundred feet of it, 
for a serpent, than they could metamorphose a cloud into a 
whale. Our author’s whole theory depends upon an idle 
tale, that a dead shark being once thrown ashore at the Ork- 
neys, some stupid Scotchman mistook him for a snake. Such 
a blunder was very likely to be committed in a country where 
the people believed Macpherson to be Ossian, and Lord 
Monboddo could not distinguish a man from a monkey. 

Our traveller visited Washington while Congress was 
debating the Oregon question, and did not form a very favor- 
able opinion either of the good taste or the oratorical ability 
of our national legislature. 


‘It would be impossible to burlesque or caricature the ambi- 
tious style of certain members of Congress, especially some who 
have risen from humble stations, and whose schooling has been 
in the back-woods. A grave report, drawn up in the present 
session by a member for Illinois, as chairman of the Post-office 
Committee, may serve as an example. After speaking of the 
American republic as ‘ the infant Hercules,’ and the extension of 
their imperial dominion over the ‘ northern continent and oriental 
seas,’ he exclaims, ‘the destiny of our nation has now become 
revealed, and great events, quickening in the womb of time, 
reflect their clearly-defined shadows into our very eye-balls. 

*** Qh, why does a cold generation frigidly repel ambrosial 
gifts like these, or sacrilegiously hesitate to embrace their glow- 
ing and resplendent fate ? 
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‘*¢ Must this backward pull of the government never cease, 
and the nation tug forever beneath a dead weight, which trips its 
heels at every stride?’ ” 

‘*One day, as we were walking down Pennsylvania Avenue 
with Mr. Winthrop, we met a young negro woman, who came 
up to him with a countenance full of pleasure, saying it was 
several years since she had seen him, and greeting him with 
such an affectionate warmth of expression, that I began to con- 
trast the stiffness and coldness of the Anglo-Saxon manners with 
the genial flow of feeling of this Southern race. My companion 
explained to me, that she was a very intelligent girl, and was 
grateful to him for an act of kindness he had once had an oppor- 
tunity of showing her. I afterward learnt, from some other 
friends to whom I told this anecdote, that, three years before, 
Mr. Winthrop and a brother member of Congress from the North 
had been lodging in the house of this girl’s mistress, and hearing 
that she was sentenced to be whipped for some offence, had both 
of them protested they would instantly quit the house if the mis- 
tress persevered. She had yielded, and at length confessed that 
she had been giving way to a momentary fit of temper.’’ 


While visiting the rice plantations on the coast of Georgia, 
Sir Charles made some interesting observations on the phe- 
nomena which indicate a change in the relative level of land 
and sea. He saw the buried stumps of cypresses and pines 
in the salt marshes, still maintaining their original upright 
position in a locality where they could not exist at the present 
day, as the salt water is fatal to them. ‘These stumps were 
chasrved by Bartram, the botanist, as far back as 1792; and 
he drew the correct inference from them, that the salt marshes 
must have been formerly high swamps of firm land, support- 
ing forests of cypress, magnolia, and oak, which were subse~- 
quently depressed below the level of the sea. There the 
upper portion of the trees rotted away, while layers of sand 
were accumulated upon their stumps, till the land again 
appeared above the waters, and another growth of vegetation 
was established over the relics of the former one. Sir Charles 
Lyell subsequently examined a curious bluff at Port Hudson, 
on the Mississippi river, where two strata of buried forest are 
found, one over the other, a bed of clay twelve feet thick 
separating them, and the upper layer bearing another stratum 
of clay fifty feet in thickness. Above the whole is found 
more than twenty feet of sand, in the lower portion of which 
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are pebbles derived from ancient rocks. Here, then, the 
land must have risen and sunk alternately for a great height ; 
and our author,— in conformity with his general theory, 
that such changes take place very gradually, so as to require 
an immense interval of years for their completion, — argues 
that “the depression must have taken place so slowly as to 
allow the river to raise the surface by sedimentary deposition 
continually, and never permit the sea to encroach and cover 
the area.” A sudden depression of only twelve feet, he says, 
would submerge the whole delta of the Mississippi; while 
the land might sink very gradually for 150 feet without 
causing an inundation from the Gulf of Mexico, if the fluvia- 
tile deposit of mud and sand had time to fill up the space as 
fast as it was left vacant. 

But this reasoning is shown to be quite inconclusive by his 
own observations at New Madrid, where a limited tract of 
country was depressed some twenty feet in less than three 
months. In some of the swamps in this “sunk country,” 
the trees, killed by the shock, have decayed nearly down to 
their roots; and our author himself observes, that ‘‘ should 
the turbid waters of the Mississippi overflow that region, and 
deposit their sediment on such stumps, [which would bury 
them to a considerable depth in a few years,] they would 
present to the geologist a precise counterpart of the buried 
stools of trees with their roots, before described as occurring 
at the bottom of the bluff at Port Hudson.” What becomes 
of his argument, then, to prove that a vast period of time was 
necessary to effect the changes that are chronicled in that 
bluff! ‘The land for twenty or thirty miles around might 
have been depressed by an earthquake in a single night, and 
the consequence would be, not an inundation from the Gulf, 
but the formation of a freshwater lake, in which the Missis- 
sippi would very soon deposit sediment twenty feet thick. 
Then another earthquake might heave up the bottom of the 
lake many feet above the waters; and thus all the changes 
might take place within a comparatively brief period, instead 
of requiring those millions of years which Sir Charles Lyell 
loves to contemplate. 

But we must turn from earthquakes to alligators, as no- 
thing comes amiss to these omnivorous savans in matters of 
science, and they make very sudden transitions. Our author 
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gives a very instructive account of these curious creatures, 
(the alligators, not the savans, ) and fully confirms Bartram’s 
account of the manner in which they build their nests. 


‘“‘ They resemble haycocks, about four feet high, and five feet 
in diameter at their bases, being constructed with mud, grass, 
and herbage. First they deposit one layer of eggs on a floor of 
mortar, and having covered this with a second stratum of mud 
and herbage eight inches thick, lay another set of eggs upon 
that, and so on to the top, there being commonly from one hun- 
dred to two hundred eggs ina nest. With their tails they then 
beat down round the nest the dense grass and reeds, five feet 
high, to prevent the approach of unseen enemies. The female 
watches her eggs until they are all hatched by the heat of the 
sun, and then takes her brood under her care, defending them, 
and providing for their subsistence. Dr. Luzenberger, of New 
Orleans, told me that he once packed up one of these nests, with 
the eggs, in a box for the Museum of St. Petersburgh, but was 
recommended, before he closed it, to see that there was no 
danger of any of the eggs being hatched on the voyage. On 
opening one, a young alligator walked out, and was soon after 
followed by all the rest, about a hundred, which he fed in his 
house, where they went up and down the stairs, whining and 
barking like young puppies. They ate voraciously, yet their 
growth was so slow, as to confirm him in the common opinion, 
that individuals which have attained the largest size are of very 
great age ; though whether they live for three centuries, as some 
pretend, must be decided by future observations. 

*¢ Mr. Couper told me that, in the summer of 1845, he saw a 
shoal of porpoises coming up to that part of the Altamaha where 
the fresh and salt water meet, a space about a mile in length, the 
favorite fishing ground of the alligators, where there is brackish 
water, which shifts its place according to the varying strength of 
the river and the tide. Here were seen about fifty alligators, 
each with head and neck raised above water, looking down the 
stream at their enemies, before whom they had fled, terror- 
stricken, and expecting an attack. The porpoises, no more than 
a dozen in number, moved on in two ranks, and were evidently 
complete masters of the field. So powerful, indeed, are they, 
that they have been known to chase a large alligator to the bank, 
and, putting their snouts under his belly, toss him ashore.” 


Some curious experiments by Dr. Le Conte upon these 
animals are referred to, the object being to throw light on the 
philosophy of the nervous system. A young alligator being 
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decapitated, ‘the jaws of the detached head still snapped at 
any thing which touched the tongue or the lining membrane 
of the mouth.”’ The trunk remained in a state of torpor, if 
untouched ; but when pricked or pinched, the animal would 
scratch the spot with one foot or another, according to the 
side that was touched. “If touched below the posterior 
extremity on the thick end of the tail, he would slowly and 
deliberately draw up the hind foot and scratch the part, and 
use considerable force in pushing aside the offending object.” 
The experiments were repeated many times, and were always 
followed by the same results. Dr. Le Conte’s inference is, 
that while in man volition is confined to the brain, in animals 
it.must extend over the whole spinal cord. It seems a more 
proper conclusion, however, that the movements are per- 
formed without any volition, through the reflex action of the 
nerves; and as they are perfectly similar to those which are 
usually ascribed to instinct in the lower animals, and which 
could not be effected by man except through the action of 
reason, it appears fair to conclude that all the phenomena of 
instinct may be manifested without consciousness or volition. 

Our traveller’s observations on the subject of slavery and 
the capabilities of the negro race are very instructive and 
trustworthy, as he seems to approach the topic without preju- 
dice or fanaticism, and to record what he saw and heard very 
faithfully. While he thinks that the difficulties in the way of 
universal emancipation are so formidable that the experiment 
hardly ought to be thought of, he bears full testimony to the 
depressing effect of the institution on the prosperity of the 
States where it exists, and to the capacity of the negroes for 
improvement when they are allowed to mingle freely with 
the whites. The condition of the slaves he studied carefully, 
and speaks in strong terms of the uniform kindness with 
which they are treated by their masters, of the full provision 
made for their bodily comfort, and of their contentment and 
cheerfulness, together with frequent instances of strong per- 
sonal attachment to their owners. He passed a fortnight 
with Mr. H. Couper, on the extensive rice plantation of the 
latter, an estate situated on the banks of the Altamaha in 
Georgia, tilled by a gang of 500 negroes; and he gives a 
minute account of what he witnessed while there, as a speci- 
men of the manner in which large slave plantations at the 
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South are managed. At this place, he says, he had frequent 
opportunities of talking with the slaves alone, and of seeing 
them at work. To the possible objection, that this was too 
favorable a specimen of slavery, he answers, that he was led 
to make the visit by scientific objects that had no connection 
with the peculiar institutions of the South ; that this was the 
case with every other plantation that he visited ; and that he 
can but relate what he saw and heard, without bias or reserve. 


‘* There are 500 negroes on the Hopeton estate, a great many 
of whom are children, and some old and superannuated. The 
latter class, who would be supported in a poor-house in England, 
enjoy here, to the end of their days, the society of their neigh- 
bors and kinsfolk, and live at large in separate houses assigned 
to them. ‘The children have no regular work to do till they are 
ten or twelve years old. We see that some of them, at this 
season, are set to pick up dead leaves from the paths, others to 
attend the babies. When the mothers are at work, the young 
children are looked after by an old negress, called Mom Diana. 
Although very ugly as babies, they have such bright, happy 
faces when three or four years old, and from that age to ten or 
twelve have such frank and confiding manners, as to be very en- 
gaging. Whenever we met them, they held out their hands to 
us to shake, and when my wife caressed them, she was often 
asked by some of the ladies, whether she would not like to bring 
up one of the girls to love her, and wait upon her. The parents 
indulge their own fancies in naming their children, and display 
a singular taste ; for one is called January, another April, a third 
Monday, and a fourth Hard Times. The fisherman on the estate 
rejoices in the appellation of ‘ Old Bacchus.’ Quash is the name 
of the favorite preacher, and Bulally the African name of another 
negro. 

*¢ ‘The out-door laborers have separate houses provided for them ; 
even the domestic servants, except a few who are nurses to the 
white children, live apart from the great house — an arrangement 
not always convenient for the masters, as there is no one to an- 
swer a bell after a certain hour. But if we place ourselves in 
the condition of the majority of the population, that of servants, 
we see at once how many advantages we should enjoy over the 
white race in the same rank of life in Europe. In the first place, 
all can marry ; and ifa mistress should lay on any young woman 
here the injunction so common in English newspaper advertise- 
ments for a maid of all work, ‘ no followers allowed,’ it would 
be considered an extraordinary act of tyranny. The laborers 
begin work at six o’clock in the morning, have an hour’s rest at 
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nine for breakfast, and many have finished their assigned task by 
two o’clock, all of them by three o’clock. In summer they di- 
vide their work differently, going to bed in the middle of the day, 
then rising to finish their task, and afterward spending a great 
part of the night in chatting, merry-making, preaching, and psalm- 
singing. At Christmas they claim a week’s holidays, when they 
hold a kind of Saturnalia, and the owners can get no work done. 
Although there is scarcely any drinking, the master rejoices 
when this season is well over without mischief. 

‘‘ The negro mothers are often so ignorant or indolent, that 
they cannot be trusted to keep awake and administer medicine to 
their own children; so that the mistress has often to sit up all 
night with a sick negro child. In submitting to this, they are 
actuated by mixed motives —a feeling of kindness, and a fear of 
losing the services of the slave; but these attentions greatly at- 
tach the negroes to their owners. In general, they refuse to take 
medicine from any other hands but those of their master or mis- 
tress. ‘The laborers are allowed Indian meal, rice, and milk, and 
occasionally pork and soup. As their rations are more than they 
can eat, they either return part of it to the overseer, who makes 
them an allowance of money for it at the end of the week, or 
they keep it to feed their fowls, which they usually sell, as well 
as their eggs, for cash, to buy molasses, tobacco, and other luxu- 
ries. When disposed to exert themselves, they get through the 
day’s task in five hours, and then amuse themselves in fishing, 
and sell the fish they take; or some of them employ their spare 
time in making canoes out of large cypress trees, leave being 
readily granted them to remove such timber, as it aids the land- 
owner to clear the swamps. ‘They sell the canoes for about four 
dollars, for their own profit.”’ 


In the relation of the slaves to the owners, he says, there 
is an hereditary regard and attachment more like that be- 
tween lords and their retainers in the old feudal times, than 
to any thing in modern society. ‘The slave identifies himself 
with his owner, whose prosperity increases his own self-im- 
portance. But the cares of the master are great, and his 
profits are precarious. ‘The negroes require constant over- 
sight, and allowance must be made for their dislike of con- 
tinuous toil and their inferior motives for exertion. ‘The care 
that must be taken of the aged, the sick, and the young child- 
ren, is no slight portion of the owner’s responsibility. To 
teach self-dependence to the slaves, Mr. Couper gave up a 
field to twenty-five picked men among them, to cultivate for 
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their own benefit, giving them half a day each week to work 
upon it. ‘The first year, he managed it for them, compelling 
them to work during this half day ; and the profits at the end 
of the year, amounting to $1,500, he divided equally among 
them. ‘They were then left to themselves, they did nothing, 
and after the second year the field was not cultivated at all. 
This, however, as our author observes, was not a fair experi- 
ment, as they worked together on the principles of com- 
munism, a social theory which is as ill adapted to blacks as 
to whites. ‘The traveller declares his opinion, that “the 
dolce far niente is doubtless the negro’s paradise,” from which 
nothing will rescue him but education and familiar intercourse 
with the whites. He thinks, however, that the slaves in this 
part of Georgia are not fair representatives of their class, as 
many of them are Africans by birth, or by the interval of 
only one generation ; they are herded together in Jarge gangs, 
and therefore seldom come in contact with any whites but 
their master and their overseer. He evidently considers the 
final disappearance of the pure negro blood, and the substi- 
tution of a mixed race, which will be more capable of self- 
improvement and liberty, to be the inevitable, if not a desira- 
ble, end of the institution of slavery. Indeed, as it is certain 
that negroes are not imported into this country, and as amal- 
gamation is constantly going on with rapid strides, this result 
must finally be produced, though many generations will be 
needed to effect it. Then, whether the hybrid race will 
gradually die out, as some physiologists maintain, or whether 
they can be kept in slavery, is a question that will answer 
itself, 

To the evil results of slavery in an economical point of 
view, Sir Charles Lyell bears full and explicit testimony. 
At one time, he met a party of “movers,” going to Texas 
with their slaves, one of whom confessed to him, “ that he 
had been eaten out of Alabama by his negroes.” At first, 
he was inclined to regard the rapid growth of New Orleans 
as a proof, that a large city may increase and flourish in spite 
of the numerous slaves that it contains; but Mr. R. H. Wilde 
and Dr. Carpenter assured him, that the white race had been 
gradually superseding the negroes there. 


“Ten years ago, say they, all the draymen of New Orleans, 
a numerous class, and the cabmen, were colored. Now, they 
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are nearly all white. The servants at the great hotels were for- 
merly of the African, now they are of the European race. No- 
where is the jealousy felt by the Irish toward the negroes more 
apparent. According to some estimates, in a permanently resi- 
dent population not much exceeding 80,000, there are only 
22,000 colored persons, and a large proportion of these are free. 

‘** That slave labor is more expensive than free, is an opinion 
which is certainly gaining ground in the higher parts of Alabama, 
and is now professed openly by some northerners who have set- 
tled there. One of them said to me, ‘ Half the population of 
the South is employed in seeing that the other half do their work, 
and they who do work, accomplish half what they might do 
under a better system.” ‘ We cannot,’ said another, ‘ raise 
capital enough for new cotton factories, because all our savings 
go to buy negroes, or, as has lately happened, to feed them, 
when the crop is deficient.’ A white bricklayer had lately gone 
from Tuscaloosa to serve an apprenticeship in his trade at Bos- 
ton. He had been earning there 23 dollars a day, by laying 
3000 bricks daily. A southern planter, who had previously been 
exceedingly boastful and proud of the strength of one of his ne- 
groes (who could, in fact, carry a much greater weight than this 
same white bricklayer,) was at first incredulous when he heard of 
this feat, for his pattern slave could not lay more than 1000 
bricks a day. 

‘*‘ In several States, Virginia among others, I heard of strikes, 
where the white workmen bound themselves not to return to their 
employment until the master had discharged all his colored 
people. Such combinations will, no doubt, forward the substitu- 
tion of white for negro labor, and may hasten the era of general 
emancipation. But if this measure be prematurely adopted, the 
negroes are a doomed race, and already their situation is most 
critical. I found a deep conviction prevailing in the minds of 
experienced slave-owners, of the injury which threatened them ; 
and, more than once, in Kentucky and elsewhere, in answer to 
my suggestions, that the time for introducing free labor had 
come, they said, ‘ I think so; 3 on must get rid of the negroes.’ 
‘ Do you not think, ’ said I, ‘ if you could send them all away, 
that some parts of the country would be depopulated, seeing 
how unhealthy the low grounds are for the whites?’ ‘ Perhaps 
so,’ replied one planter, ‘ but other regions would become more 
productive by way of compensation ; the insalubrity of the Pon- 
tine marshes would be no excuse for negro slavery in Italy. 
All might end well,’ he added, ‘ were it not that so many anti- 
slavery men in the North are as precipitate and impatient as if 
they believed, like the Millerites, that the world was coming to 
an end,’” 
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We take leave of our intelligent and fair-minded author 
with renewed thanks for the pleasure and instruction we have 
derived from his book. His scientific observations are full of 
information and entertainment, though we cannot always go 
along with him in his theories ; but the materials which he 
has brought together to assist one in forming a correct view 
of the condition and prospects of various portions of our 
country, and of the character of the several classes of its in- 
habitants, are more complete and trustworthy than can be 
found in any single book of travels in America with which 
we are acquainted. 





, Rowen 


Art. II]. — Memoirs of Rev. Joserpn Buckminster, D. D., 
and of his Son, Rev. Josepu Stevens Buckminster. 
By Exiza Buckminster Lee. Boston: Crosby and 
Nichols. 1849. 12mo. pp. 486. 


Tue preaching of the younger Buckminster formed an 
epoch in the history, not only of pulpit eloquence, but of lite- 
rature and scholarship in New England. ‘To call him a 
youthful prodigy gives no adequate idea either of his brilliant 
natural endowments, the thorough cultivation which they had 
received, or of the magnitude of the effects that he produced. 
Though he entered the pulpit when he was but a boy in 
years, he brought to his task a mind so fully informed with 
theological and general learning, a taste so pure and ripe, 
with a large command of all the requisites for natural elo- 
quence, and so much earnestness and devotion to his sacred 
calling, that his youthfulness occasioned but little of the sur- 
prise and admiration with which he was welcomed. The 
generation who heard him at an age when they were capable 
of appreciating his powers, has mostly passed away ; but it is 
a matter of pride with the few representatives of it who remain 
to us, that they actually listened to the discourses which we 
can only read and try to form a faint conception of the effect 
which their delivery must have created. His intellect was 
so vigorous and mature from the very commencement of his 


public labors, and his acquisitions so much in advance of 
30* 
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what was expected even from the ripe scholars of his day, 
that his want of years was forgotten; there was nothing even 
in his manners to remind one of it, nor in his character, except 
perhaps in the too great ardor with which he gave himself to 
toil that was too severe for his physical frame to bear. He 
united in a remarkable degree beauty of person, of intellect, 
and of character, so that the love and respect which attended 
him in private life enhanced the effect of his spoken discourses 
to an extent which only those who heard him can estimate. 
At the commencement of the present century, a taste for 
letters and elegant scholarship was just beginning to be devel- 
oped in the society of the metropolis of New England. ‘The 
political agitations, the perturbation and distress, which were 
at their height during the R&volutignary struggle, extended in 
fact from the Pehee of Paris) in 43, till several years after 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, i in 1789. During 
this dark and anxious period, there was neither leisure nor 
inclination for the cultivation of literary taste and the quiet 
pursuits of the scholar; the critical position of public affairs 
absorbed all attention and effort in the young and feeble com- 
munity, and the love of letters, of which there was a faint 
manifestation in the middle of the last century, was extin- 
guished in the commotions of a civil war. All the literary 
talent which existed in the country in those troubled days was 
turned to politics, and aimed at immediate practical effect. 
The writings of James Otis and the elder Adams, of John 
Dickenson, and even of Dr. Franklin during this portion of 
his life, of Jefferson, Madison, Hamilton, and Jay, had this 
character exclusively, and therefore gained only an ephemeral 
reputation except from the historical interest which attaches 
tothem. In speaking of the growth of literature in this coun- 
try, sufficient allowance has not been made for this period of 
interruption and distress; if the Revolution had not inter- 
vened, the harvest would doubtless have been more abundant, 
but the products would have been sickly and feeble under 
the blighting tamt which is always caused by provincialism. 
American letters would have been overshadowed and dwarfed 
by the too powerful example and influence of the mother 
country. As it was, the effort to shake off the yoke cost us 
a delay of nearly half a century, after which the seeds that 
had previously been planted sprang up with an independent 
and vigorous growth. 
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The time of Mr. Buckminster’s settlement in Boston was 
at the dawn of this new period of literary ambition, this revi- 
val of the more refined and leisurely pursuits of peace. The 
religious society of which he became the pastor comprised a 
large portion of the wealthiest, the most intelligent and culti- 
vated inhabitants of the town ; and fortunately, the differences 
of theological opinion, which even then existed, had not as 
yet produced open dissension, nor created any impediment to 
associated action in matters of common interest. Young as 
he was, Mr. Buckminster was one of the most thorough clas- 
sical and theological scholars of his day ; his zeal for study 
was repressed neither by very feeble health, nor by the un- 
ceasing demands of that cise of which he immediately 
became the brightest orna He had a passion for col- 
lecting books, and exhaus dah ‘his slender means in stocking, 
chiefly from Europe, one of the most valuable and select pri- 
vate libraries then to be found in the country. 


‘“* This library of three thousand volumes was unique in its 
character, such as few of his profession could then have profit- 
ably employed, though they could appreciate its value ; and it 
was always as accessible for the use of his brethren in the pro- 
fession as for his own. It was certainly characteristic of his 
devotion to his favorite studies, that, while his library at that 
time was more valuable than that of any private individual in 
Boston, the furniture of his parsonage, and his establishment of 
domestic luxuries, were frugal almost to the degree of incon- 
venience.” 


He was one of the most active members of the Anthology 
Club, a literary association, the history of which comprises 
much the largest share of the whole history of literature in 
New England at this period; and he contributed largely to 
the monthly publication which was sustained by this club for 
eight years, and was the only periodical devoted to general 
literature then issued in Boston. His name was also upon 
the list of members of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
and the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, two insti- 
tutions then in their infancy, which have since produced 
abundant and precious fruits. But his tastes inclined to the 
more inviting fields of classical scholarship and belles lettres, 
and while he labored earnestly in the establishment of the 
Boston Atheneum upon the basis of the Anthology Reading 
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Room, he left to others, who had a greater liking for anti- 
quarianism and science, the chief care in forming the collect- 
ions of the Historical Society and the Academy. Through 
his exertions, a handsome and correct edition of Griesbach’s 
Greek Testament was printed in Boston, the whole labor of 
revising the proofs being executed by him with extraordinary 
care and diligence. ‘Towards the close of his life, he began 
with characteristic zeal the study of German, for the sake of 
opening a new store of theological learning to qualify himself 
for the office to which he had - just been appointed i in Harvard 
College, of Dexter Lecturer upon Biblical Criticism. This 
additional labor was probably the finishing blow to a consti- 
tution long weakened by a terrible disease, which had preyed 
upon him in secret, and impeded fais exertions ever since he 
quitted college. He died when® he was but twenty-eight 
years of age, a period to which most persons iook for ward as 
only the commencement of their active career; but we can 
hardly say that his life was a short one, for it had borne the 
fruits of many years. 

The great amount of labor that he gave to subjects which 
were not immediately connected with his profession deserves 
attention chiefly as it shows the large scope of his powers, 
and that his excellence as a preacher was not obtained by 
devoting his whole time and effort to the composition of ser- 
mons. We have said that his preaching marked an era in 
the history of the pulpit in New England. Those who had 
heard him were not willing to revert to the grave and weari- 
some discussion of threadbare topics in theology, the feeble 
and spiritless exhortations to a holy life, and the jejune expo- 
sition of texts of Scripture, which had hitherto formed almost 
the sole spiritual nutriment that their pastors were qualified 
to give. ‘They had learned to appreciate what was more 
thoughtful, ingenious, and affecting, which enlarged the com- 

ass of their reflections at the same time that it quickened 
their feelings and raised their aspirations. ‘Though the new 
and broad light which had beamed on them from the pulpit 
had been prematurely quenched, it had revealed the capacities 
of the place for the gratification of the taste as well as for the 
improvement of the character: and what was shallow or 
commonplace could be no longer tolerated. Henceforward, 
ministers were to devote less time to their pastoral cares, and 
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more to study and exercise in composition. The influence 
of Mr. Buckminster’s example, of course, was chiefly felt in 
Boston, and among the denomination to which he belonged ; 
but through them, and through his published discourses, it 
was propagated to a considerable extent throughout New 
England. And now, perhaps, the demands of the people 
upon their ministers have become inordinate ; considering the 
frequency of the occasions on which the latter are required to 
speak, and the triteness of the subjects which they must dis- 
cuss, (a disadvantage for the writer which is not wholly re- 
paired by their unspeakable importance,) it is remarkable 
that the average of pulpit eloquence should continue so high. 
Certainly, as the biographer of the Buckminsters remarks, 
‘there is no place on the face of the globe, where discourses 
from the pulpit are of a higher standard of excellence than in 
Boston.” Highly finished and eloquent essays, which unite 
the thoughtful and argumentative style of the old English 
divines with the more animated and impressive manner, the 
unction, of the French, and traverse a wider range of topics 
than either, are now so common as to excite the surprise 
only of strangers, who have been accustomed to sermons far 
inferior. 

As the younger Buckminster began a new order of things 
for the clergy, and laid the foundation of a new style of pul- 
pit eloquence, his father was one of the latest and best repre- 
sentatives of the old school of New England divines. ‘The 
interest and delight with which we have followed Mrs. Lee’s 
affecting and very beautiful delineation of the life and char- 
acter of these two remarkable men have arisen chiefly from 
the pleasure with which one traces the relation between father 
and son, when they are alike in all the fundamental points of 
mind and heart, and at the same time differ so widely from 
each other as their characters develop under different cir- 
cumstances. Her book is one of the most graceful and cap- 
tivating biographies that we have ever read. ‘The task was 
a delicate and painful one to write the memoirs of a father 
and a brother, and to revive the bitterness of that sorrow for 
their loss which the subsequent lapse of nearly forty years 
had but partially assuaged. But the strong feeling which has 
guided her pen lends a peculiar charm to the book, and we 
lay it down with a consciousness that it has enlarged our 
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sympathies and aided our appreciation of what is most lovely 
and excellent in human character. It is written with re- 
markable grace and finish of style, the tone of feeling being 
subdued to a level with the sensibilities of the reader, and 
rising occasionally even to cheerfulness in reminiscences of 
the writer’s youthful days. The sketches of character be- 
longing to the society of Portsmouth, at the beginning of the 
present century, are very lively and graphic, and have the air 
of being faithfully copied from nature. The most novel and 
interesting portion of the book is that which relates to the 
father, as the life and the most prominent traits in the char- 
acter of the son had long been known to the world through 
the beautiful and touching biography of him by his intimate 
friend and kindred spirit, the late Rev. Samuel C. Thacher. 
The comparative seclusion in which the father lived has kept 
his name from general observation, though his natural endow- 
ments were in many respects as remarkable as those of his 
brilliant son. 

The Buckminster family belonged to the town of Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts, the eldest of the name having been a 
pioneer in the settlement of that place in 1693. His grand- 
son, the fourth in direct succession who had borne the name 
of Joseph, and the first who became a clergyman, graduated 
at Harvard College in 1739, and three years afterwards was 
ordained at Rutland, Massachusetts, where he continued a 
beloved pastor of the church for more than half a century. 
In his creed he inclined to the mildest form of Calvinism, 
being what is called a Sublapsarian, and he engaged in con- 
troversy in defence of this mitigated faith. His son Joseph, 
the elder subject of this memoir, was born at Rutland in 
1751; and his maternal grandfather, as well as his father, 
being a clergyman, he appears to have been destined from 
his cradle for the ministry. This sort of apostolical succes- 
sion is not uncommon in a New England family, and is cer- 
tainly conducive to thoroughness of preparation for the sacred 
calling, all the associations of childhood having a relation to 
the pulpit. Dr. Buckminster was remarkable in boyhood for 
vigor and symmetry of body, and active and elastic limbs ; 
he was accustomed to manly exercises, and fearlessly incurred 
great risks, relying on his strength and agility in the moment 
of need. Strong affections and a lively sensibility inspired 
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this stalwart frame; he was tenderly attached to his sisters, 
and much of his subsequent influence in the ministry de- 
pended on the quickness of his sympathies with the sorrows 
of his parishioners. At the age of fifteen, he entered Yale 
College, and maintained a distinguished rank in his class ; 
when he received his first degree, he was chosen, as one of 
the three most accomplished scholars, to continue three years 
longer at the college, supported by the Berkeley fund, and 
pursuing such studies as he saw fit. He selected theology, 
and had for fellow students three of our earliest American 
poets, Barlow, Trumbull, and Dwight, who became his inti- 
mate friends. His biographer informs us, that handsome 
copies of the Columbiad and the Conquest of Canaan occu- 
pied a prominent place on his book-shelves, where, however, 
they rested undisturbed. His scholarship was after the man- 
ner of the last century, but it was thorough in its kind. 


** A contemporary testifies, that, while an undergraduate, he 
was distinguished for the sweetness of his disposition, for his ex- 
emplary moral deportment, and as one of the best linguists in his 
class. He was a very accomplished Latin scholar, and con- 
tinued through life to write in that language almost as readily as 
in English. Many of his familiar letters to his son are written 
in Latin. His love for classical studies was hardly impaired 
amid the arduous duties of his profession. Although devoted by 
inclination and duty to the studies connected with his sacred 
office, and engaged heart and soul by preference for the Bible, 
yet Virgil and Cicero continued to lie upon his study table. 
He was in the habit of addressing familiar questions and simple 
household orders to his daughters in Latin, and then of explaining 
them or giving them the dictionary to find them out; thus a few 
Latin sentences became quite familiar to them.” 


When his term as a Berkeley scholar had expired, he be- 
came for four years a tutor in the college, and thus extended 
the whole period of his residence at New Haven to eleven 
years. It was during this period that he suffered the first 
attack of that fearful disease, which hung like a black cloud 
over the rest of his life, though it was only at long intervals 
that it assumed a positive shape and interrupted his labors. 
This first time, it took the form of religious melancholy, which 
was long supposed to have its origin in a too earnest direction 
of the thoughts to devotional subjects, but which is now satis- 
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factorily traced to purely physical causes, It was the same 
malady which gave such a tragic interest to the life of poor 
Cowper, though in Dr. Buckminster’s case the disease was 
by no means so aggravated as that which finally reduced the 
author of The Task to imbecility. Both were Calvinists of 
the straitest sect, and their diseased minds found causes of 
gloom in their religious tenets, merely because these tenets 
formed their chief subjects of thought when their spirits were 
as serene as the unclouded sky ; had they been active men of 
the world, their sadness would probably have related to the 
entanglements of business or to crosses of the affections. 
But they were thoughtful students and profoundly religious 
men; and what was their consolation and their joy when 
their mental faculties were in full accord, became their misery 
when these “sweet bells were jangled, out of tune and 
harsh.” Acute sensibilities and a powerful imagination are 
certainly prerequisites for the complaint; and as these are 
elements in all high and noble characters, we grieve that the 
destroyer appears to select victims of shining mark. God’s 
justice is even-handed ; let parents who are proud of the 
superior natural endowments of their children rejoice with 
trembling. 

Dr. Buckminster finally left New Haven to be ordained 
over the North Church in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in 
January, 1779. ‘The place had been honored by the distin- 
guished abilities of his predecessors, two of whom had been 
removed in succession to the respective presidencies of Har- 
vard and Yale College. It was trying for a young man to 
succeed such lights of the church; but his fine talents and 
personal qualities ensured for him an enthusiastic reception. 
In the account of his appearance in the pulpit we recognize 
many of the traits which imparted so great a charm to the 
ministrations of his son. 


‘* He was endowed with natural gifts that eminently fitted him 
for the pulpit. His voice was strong and musical, and possessed 
the peculiarity that its lowest tones were singularly clear, and 
could be distinctly heard in the remotest corner of the vast meet- 
ing-house, with its two galleries. He took a prominent part in 
the singing. His voice could always be distinguished in the full 
choir by its purity and bell-like, silver sound; and he delighted, 
in the absence of the ladies of the choir, to take the contralto 
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nart. His appearance in the pulpit was most dignified and grace- 
‘ul; and when we add to the fervor and glow of his devotions, 
that his whole manner was penetrated by a peculiar pathos, a 
deep feeling, that illumined his countenance and trembled in the 
earnestness of his voice, it is not surprising that no one who ever 
saw him in the pulpit could forget the impression he made. 
There, too, was his chief joy, his most exhilarating duty. ‘ He 
preferred the dust of Zion to the gardens of Persia, and the 
broken walls of Jerusalem to the palaces of Shushan.” 


His biographer gives a very lively account of his compan- 
ions in the ministry, who formed the Piscataqua Association, 
a band of men more remarkable for natural talents and variety 
of acquisition than we could now expect to find in remote and 
smal] parishes ; the eminence of their gifts was such that their 
congregations readily tolerated their frequent eccentricities of 
manner. In those days, the metropolis did not throw its 
drag-net over the whole land to collect all talent and eminence 
into its own bosom; but the Christian pastor took root for 
life among the flock over whom he was first ordained, and his 
character assumed its natural bent without reference to the 
opinions and manners of people who were outside of his little 
world. Preaching was by no means his chief employment ; 
his field of labor embraced every kitchen fireside in his par- 
ish, by the side of which he sat, not so much an honored 
guest, as the spiritual father of the family, to warn, to counsel, 
and command, on every emergency that varied the simple 
routine of his people’s daily life. ‘The congregation did not 
always admire, they frequently did not understand, his ser- 
mons, which were often laden with the technicalities of theol- 
ogy; but they clung to him as a counsellor and a friend, who 
had watched over their parents’ infancy as well as their own, 
or was likely to baptize their grandchildren. ‘The comparative 
indissolubility of the tie between the minister and his people 
was so great a good, that we may well doubt whether the 
great improvement in pulpit exercises which modern days 
have witnessed is an adequate compensation for its loss. 
Our clergymen now are settled only in name; they are the 
most unsettled portion of the community. We know of more 
than one, who has not yet reached middle life, but has been 
settled over parishes in four different States; and if their 
changes continue as frequent, before they attain gray hairs 
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they may easily make the circuit of the Union. We turn 
almost with vexation from these itinerant haranguers, and 
dwell complacently on pleasant sketches, like the following, 
of the good old times. 


‘*The monthly meetings of the Association were seasons of 
really cordial fellowship, and of social and animated intercourse, 
and were made the medium of religious instruction to their re- 
spective parishes. ‘Their usual course was to meet successively 
at each brother’s house at ten o’clock in the forenoon ; those who 
lived at the distance of ten or fifteen miles, in those days of slow 
travelling and country roads, were obliged to come the previous 
evening. ‘There was a religious service in the meeting-house, 
beginning at eleven, at which the exercises were assigned in rota- 
tion, or were appointed by the brother at whose house they met. 
The dinner, afterwards, was a truly social repast, where wit, and 
freedom, and a moderate degree of gayety prevailed. Clergymen, 
when their labors are over, enjoy more entirely than any other 
class of men the agreeable relaxation that follows, — agreeable 
in kind, in its allowances, and in its restraints. 

‘* Tt must not be supposed that the demands of twelve or eighteen 
ministers and their horses upon their brother’s oats, and upon the 
exertions of the family to prepare a suitable dinner, were either 
light or trifling. In the writer’s recollection, the festival of min- 
ister’s meeting holds the same honorable place as to sumptuousness 
and variety of viands with the more rare ordination or the annual 
thanksgiving ; and I believe the wives of the ministers used de- 
voutly to pray that their meeting might not be in the winter. 

ie ** The manse of each was the home of all, and in 
those day s, when the door was fastened only with a simple latch, 
the situation of the prophet’s chamber was so familiar to the feet 
of the brethren, that, if one arrived after the family had retired 
for the night, he found his way to it, and the first indication the 
family had of a guest was his appearance at breakfast the next 
morning. 

‘‘ In nearly all of them there was a marked individuality of char- 
acter that would have furnished rich materials for the pen of Scott. 
The Rev. Joseph Litchfield was settled over a little village of 
fishermen, and his appearance, at least, was that of a pilot who 
had weathered a hundred storms. He was welcome to every 
fireside for the quaint and graphic simplicity of his language, and 
eminently liked in the pulpit by the younger members of the 
family for the extreme brevity of his sermons; which sermons 
were always begun and finished by lamp-light on Saturday eve- 
ning. The praise of brevity could not be given to the sermons of 
the Rev. Huntington Porter, from Rye, close upon the sea. 
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There was an aridity in the sermons and in the aspect of the 
preacher, that bore as strong a resemblance to the sand upon the 
sea-shore as the Rev. Mr. Litchfield’s did to the calling of his 
flock. They were both like those wholesome fruits whose mellow 
and sweet qualities are covered with a rough and husky rind. 
Mr. Litchfield’s prayers, made up of quotations of the highly fig- 
urative language of Scripture, never varied; if he had been cut 
short in any part of them, the youngest of his hearers could have 
taken up the strain and gone on to the end.” 


The parish over which Dr. Buckminster was ordained was 
one of more note than the simple village cures to which his 
associates ministered. Portsmouth was then a place of far 
greater relative importance than it now possesses ; among its 
inhabitants were many persons of wealth, and the tone of its 
society was more free and ] joyous than is customary in a New 
England town. ‘The minister was paid munificently ; ; he 
usually received from six to seven hundred dollars a year. 
Puritanism never obtained a strong foothold there, for the first 
settlers of the town were Episcopalians, and the law, that to 
be a freeman one must be a member of the church, never 
obtained among them. The first Congregational minister 
who came to the place was imprisoned, because he would 
not conform to the English church; and his spirit was proba- 
bly sorely vexed after his release by the dances and merry- 
makings of which the people were more fond than of fasting 
and prayer. ‘The aspect of society, of course, became more 
sober and ascetic as the spirit of New England thrift was 
developed, and Puritan blood was admitted into the place 
through marriage and the intercourse of business; but the 
tone which was given to manners by the first inhabitants has 
not wholly disappeared even at the present day. 


‘There were large fortunes made in Portsmouth, and the 
inhabitants imitated in splendor of living the mother country. 
Governor Wentworth, a man of most brilliant talents and accom- 
plishments, with his enlarged views, refined tastes, and elegant 
manners, — with the means also of expense, receiving as he did 
a large salary,* —set the example of social entertainments, and 
promoted every elegant amusement. ‘There were more private 
carriages and livery servants in Portsmouth, in proportion to the 





* His salary, besides his house-rent and farm, was fourteen hundred pounds. A 
large sum previous to the Revolution. 
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number of inhabitants, than in any other place in New England. 
Even as late as the end of the last century, the writer can recol- 
lect scattered remnants of the former splendor. Within the old 
meeting-house, ancient, venerable forms loom out of the distant 
dimness, arrayed in all the splendor of the costume of the court 
of George the Third. Immense wigs, white as snow, coats 
trimmed with gold lace, embroidered waistcoats, ruffles of deli- 
cate Mechlin lace worn by the rougher sex, cocked hats, and 
gold-headed canes, — costumes that would now be assumed for a 
masquerade, — were scattered through the old meeting-house ; 
and then at the church door were the chariots, with livery foot- 
men behind, to take the delicate-footed gentlemen to their homes. 
But these were only the broken and scattered remnants of the 
old fabric of society, — the preserved ornaments of old-fashioned 
splendor.” 


We have not room to copy as many of our author’s pleasant 
sketches as we could wish; but the portraits of the good old 
deacon and his wife, with whom Dr. Buckminster, then an 
unmarried man, went to board at the time of his settlement, 
are so capitally done that we cannot resist the temptation to 
borrow them. 


‘* They dwelt in a small, plain house, one little parlor of ten 
feet square containing all that was requisite for their comfort. 
The deacon himself tended a little shop in front of the parlor, 
filled with needles, pins, tape, quality-binding, snuff, — that most 
common luxury, — with a small pair of scales to weigh a copper’s 
worth. The deacon always wore a full suit of very light drab 
broadcloth, with white cotton stockings and silver knee-buckles, 
and a full-bottomed white horsehair wig, always powdered. His 
exquisitely plaited cambric ruffles were turned back while he was 
in the shop, under white linen sleeves or cuffs, and a white linen 
apron preserved the purity of the fine drab broadcloth. 

‘‘ His solitary mate sat in the little three-cornered parlor, whose 
fireplace was an afterthought, and built into the corner; the bricks 
forming successive little shelves, where various small things could 
be kept warm. ‘There she sat all day at her round table, with 
needle-work, dressed in an old-fashioned brocade, with an exqui- 
site lawn handkerchief folded over it, and environed with a scru- 
pulous neatness, where the litter of children’s sports never came. 
In the stoical childhood of the writer, it was a blessed recrea'ion 
to be permitted to go and drink tea with the old-fashioned pair. 
The visitor sat upon the stair that came down into the room, and 
observed the process of making tea, when the bright copper kettle 
was placed before the fire, and the waiter with small china cups 
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took the place of the work-basket upon the round table. Then, 
as the evening shades gathered in that little room, and the tea- 
kettle sang louder and louder, the mate of this solitary nest came 
in from the shop. His white wig was exchanged for a linen cap, 
the cuffs and the apron laid aside, and the latchet of the silver 
shoe-buckle unloosed, but not taken out. His place was also at 
another small table, where were writing materials and the ledger 
of the little establishment. 

‘* It was the proud office of the childish visitor to be permitted 
to carry the smoking cup of tea across the few steps that divided 
the tables without spilling a drop, more than rewarded by the 
benignant smile, the courteous politeness, of the old gentleman. 
Yes, although he sold snuff by the copper’s worth, he was a true 
paladin, chivalrous to his companion, whom he always called 
‘* My love,”? while she addressed him by the plainer title of 
‘* Neighbor,”’ obeying, no doubt, the injunction of Scripture that 
she should love her neighbor as herself. 

‘In this frugal, uniform, secluded manner, they passed the 
evening of a life that had once been more eventful, and with 
greater means of expense ; and in retaining the costume of better 
days, unsuited to the business of the small shop, they retained 
what conduced to their own unassuming self-respect.” 


Three years after his settlement, Dr. Buckminster married 
Sarah, the only child of the Rev. Dr. Stevens, of Kittery 
Point. Four children were the fruit of this marriage, of whom 
the second, the only son, Joseph Stevens Buckminster, was 
born in May, 1784, and was but six years old at the time of 
his mother’s death. As far as hereditary influence could go, 
the boy was certainly destined from his cradle for the minis- 
try ; for his maternal grandfather and great-grandfather were 
distinguished clergymen, and we have already traced his 
clerical pedigree on the father’s side. Dr. Stevens of Kittery 
had been left an orphan, under singular circumstances, when 
he was but seven months old; the whole family, excepting 
this infant, consisting of father, mother, one other child, an 
aunt, and a maid servant, were swept off at once by the small 
pox. The little boy owed his life to the prudence of his nurse, 
who fled with him to Andover. He was educated at Harvard, 
and settled at Kittery, where he was left a widower when his 
only child, a daughter, was but ten years old. He refused to 
marry again, saying that he regarded his separation from his 
wife as only temporary ; and he would not employ a female 
guardian and companion for his child, as he considered himself 
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competent to educate her, and he would have no one interfere 
between his daughter and himself. The plan was perhaps a 
hazardous one, but it succeeded admirably, as we learn that 
“the relation between them was as unreserved as it was 
singular and beautiful.” The daughter was never sent to 
school, but her father was her sole companion, except when 
she was visiting her mother’s relatives, and her only instructor 
in all that was then deemed appropriate for female education. 


‘*¢ Some anecdotes remain of Dr. Stevens, that are as charac- 
teristic of the manners of a century ago, as of the individuality of 
his character. The meeting-house and parsonage on Kittery 
Point, upon the northeastern shore, at the mouth of the Piscataqua, 
have an aspect and situation which in summer cannot be surpassed 
for beauty and variety of scenery, but in winter are bleak and 
exposed to storms, and at times the river must have been almost 
impassable. Tradition informs us, that, after he was somewhat 
advanced in years, and consequently not very well able to bear 
the cold, he would remain in the parsonage on a stormy Sabbath 
morning in the winter, till the bell had tolled some time, and then 
he would send his servant Sambo into the meeting-house with the 
message, that, if there were but seven hearers assembled, ‘ massa’ 
invited them to come into his parlor, and he would preach to them 
there ; but if there were upwards of seven, he would go to the 
meeting-house. He would then enter, with his outside garment 
tied closely around his waist with a silk handkerchief, as no fires 
were then kept in the places of worship, and, thus protected from 
the cold, he would go through the services. 

‘¢ He used to ride on horseback in the winter, accoutred in the 
same manner, and carry relief to the temporal wants of the poor 
and sick, as well as spiritual instruction to all whom he could 
reach. He was intimately acquainted with every member of his 
parish, man, woman, and child; and although his meeting-house 
was usually well filled in good weather, and very often crowded, 
he could tell who were missing ; and if places were vacant on a 
pleasant Sabbath, he was sure to be out on horseback very early 
on Monday morning to visit the absentees. Few, very few, ever 
put him to the trouble of going to see them two Mondays in 
succession. 

*¢ Sambo, the black servant already mentioned, was the facto- 
tum in his master’s small family, and very fond of a practical 
joke. One summer’s day, when one of the clerical brethren 
came to visit his master, Sambo tethered the horse so near to the 
rocks in the pasture that the poor beast could get but a very scanty 
meal. When reproved by his master for his inhospitality, he 
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replied, ‘ Massa tell Sambo that the nearer the bone the sweeter 
the meat, and Sambo thought that the nearer the rock the sweeter 
the grass.’ Even without this anecdote we should infer that Dr. 
Stevens, although extremely liberal and charitable, conducted his 
affairs with shrewdness and economy ; for out of a small salary 
he was able to lay by some thousands of dollars, and at his death 
he was esteemed rich.” 


Dr. Stevens was chosen President of Harvard College by 
its Fellows in 1769; but his intimacy with the Pepperells at 
Kittery caused him to be suspected of Toryism when the 
contest with the mother country was at hand, and his appoint- 
ment was rejected by the Overseers. He remained passive 
during the war, and was therefore not molested; but his 
political predilections would occasionally peep out in a ser- 
mon, and his Whiggish hearers took every opportunity to 
retaliate. ‘Thus, when he was once preaching at Portsmouth, 
Oliver Cromwell happened to be mentioned in the discourse, 
and was ‘soundly berated.” ‘The ordinance of baptism was 
to be administered after the sermon, and when the father was 
requested to give a name to his child, suppressing the one he 
had formerly selected, he called out loudly “ Oliver Crom- 
well;”’ and by that name, to the great amusement of the 
congregation, the Doctor was compelled to baptize the infant. 

But the union of the minister with his people was too strong 
and affectionate to be materially shaken by political differences ; 
and at the funeral of the good old man, which took place in 
1791, it is related that “the shore of the beautiful point was 
lined with boats, and the meeting-house crowded to overflow- 
ing with a weeping multitude.” Mrs. Buckminster had died 
ten months before, and the loss of his much loved daughter 
appears to have hurried him to the grave. A touching anec- 
dote is told of him, that when she was within a few days of 
her death, he rode many miles in search of a plant that he 
had heard was a specific for diseases of the lungs. ‘Fond 
affection clings to the frailest support, and finds food for hope 
where others find only despair.” She was indeed an admi- 


rable woman, of that gentle and loving disposition, and devout 
heart, which were afterwards so happily reflected in the char- 
acter of her son. Him she consecrated to God when on her 
death-bed ; and the recollection that his lost mother had called 
him to be a minister would have been sufficient to determine 
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his choice, even if the matter had not already been decided 
by his own feelings. 


‘‘ When Joseph was between five and six years old, his parents 
left home on a journey for a few weeks, and his father, when he 
took leave of the boy, said, rather jestingly, —‘ Well, my son, 
you must have an eye to the family while | am absent, and see 
that every thing goes on in its accustomed regularity,’ — never 
suspecting the extent to which his suggestion would be acted 
upon. Joseph accordingly, as soon as the hours of school were 
over, repaired to his father’s study, and spent the time alone with 
the books ; and when the hour for the morning or evening devo- 
tions of the family arrived, he rang the bell, and, in his sweet, 
childish voice, summoned the inmates of the house to prayers. 
He read a chapter, with the commentary, as usual, and conclu- 
ded with an extemporaneous prayer; and this with so much 
gravity and solemnity, that, instead of any approach to levity in 
the servants, they were impressed with deep seriousness, and one 
of them was greatly affected. This was not done once or twice, 
but continued, with unabated reverence, during the absence of 
his parents.” 


Grief for the loss of his wife, who left to him three children 
of tender years, brought on a return of Dr. Buckminster’s 
nervous malady, and for months the clouds hung dark over 
his spirit. But he applied himself with more zeal than ever 
to the duties of his sacred office; his preaching became more 
fervid and spiritual, and as time slowly scarred over the wound 
in his affections, his thoughts became bright again, and the 
heavens smiled upon him. ‘Three years afterwards, he gave 
another mother to his young children by marrying the sister 
of the late Theodore Lyman the elder, of Boston; and with 
her he lived happily for twelve years. 

Dr. Buckminster’s family became large, and the salary, 
which was esteemed a liberal one for a clergyman in those 
‘days, hardly sufficed for his necessary expenses. He had 
twelve children, five of whom, however, died in infancy. 
The cost of his son’s education while at the Exeter Acad- 
emy, and afterwards at Cambridge, appears to have strained 
his slender means to the utmost. The cautions that were 
given to the youth in respect to economy, the deliberations 
about the expense of a new pair of boots and of the mode of 
returning to his home during the vacation, may excite a smile 
at first; but a moment’s reflection induces a new feeling of 
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sympathy and respect. Professional men nowadays, espe- 
cially in the ministry, with much larger comparative means, 
utter loud complaints of penury, and are frequently embar- 
rassed with debts ; they have thoughtlessly attempted to vie 
with their more fortunate parishioners in their style of living, 
and often suffer deep humiliation in consequence. ‘The diffi- 
culty arises chiefly from misplaced pride; they forget that 
the estimation in which their class is held in our community 
does not depend on the size of their houses, and the richness 
of their furniture. They can afford to live humbly, for the 
respect paid to them and their real influence with their people 
will usually be in an inverse ratio with the luxuries that they 
seem to enjoy. ‘Those who have not had equal advantages 
of education, and who fill a less prominent and influential 
station in society, may be excused for an attempt to magnify 
their own importance by external appendages. We would 
not imply by any means that the salaries of our clergymen 
are large enough ; on the contrary, considering that so much 
is now expected from them in the pulpit that they cannot 
devote a large portion of the week, as their predecessors did, 
to secular labor for the purpose of supporting their families, 
they certainly do not receive a fair equivalent for their time 
and toil. But to run into debt is a poor mode of proving this 
fact to their parishioners. 

They can derive much instruction on this point from the 
life of Dr. Buckminster. Some of Mrs. Lee’s remarks upon 
the education of his daughters show how resolutely he acted 
up to his principles of economy and independence. 


‘‘ From the prevailing notions which preceded and reached 
almost to the time of which I write, the female mind of New 
England was left almost wholly without culture. The daughters 
of clergymen had some little chance of intellectual improvement, 
by living more in the presence of books, and having occasional 
intercourse with the learned of the time ; but that only increased 
the embarrassing peculiarity oftheir position. A country min- 
ister stands upon almost the lowest step of social life, in regard 
to the pecuniary means of intellectual culture ; but in intellectual 
endowment, cultivated manners, and social influences, he must 
stand with the highest, and hold intercourse with the most culti- 
vated. His family must share his position, whatever it is, and 
his daughters must form tastes for refinement, for intellectual 
intercourse, and for cultivated society, which the total want of 
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pecuniary means prevents them afterwards, as our society is con- 
stituted, from enjoying. And only in peculiar and fortunate 
cases are they able to indulge the tastes they have too early 
formed. 


‘“* The wholly secluded education that Dr. Buckminster gave 
his daughters might have arisen from such considerations. Al- 
though he was active and instrumental in establishing better 
schools for girls in Portsmouth, he did not allow his daughters to 
go to them, nor to associate much with society of their own age. 
Perhaps some lingering fondness for the kind of education their 
mother had enjoyed remained in his mind, and he might have 
hoped to reproduce a likeness to her in his daughters. But the 
cloistered retirement of her children was not peaceful, like hers. 
However nun-like their seclusion, it was not for the purpose of 
reading or praying ; it was filled with domestic duties and the 
care of younger children. Book-learning was the last necessity ; 
they had far other and humbler duties to learn, and to perform. 
With an invalid wife and a small salary, the moments for in- 
dulging a studious taste in his daughters were few and far be- 
tween, and for the most part stolen. Such a family was indeed 
a school for learning the humble and passive virtues. Patience, 
industry, and carefulness were all taught, but a knowledge of 
the world wholly excluded. Happy was it for him that they 
learned contentment in their frugal, stoical home, when, only a 
few years after, these elder daughters were left, by the death of 
his wife, the guardians of his comfort, and the mothers of his 
younger children. 


‘¢ His remarkable unworldliness, and his persuasion that senti- 
ment is the treasure-house of happiness, and that young minis- 
ters especially should have in reserve, for the peculiar trials of 
their calling, the domestic affections, to fall back upon as the 
surest of all resources, made him think lightly of pecuniary cares. 
He used to encourage his brethren, when their means were 
scanty, to give themselves to their appropriate work, and to con- 
fide in the Providence of God. He said, ‘ As a general thing, it 
is with ministers in regard to their livings as with the Israelites of 
old in gathering manna. ‘They gather, some more, some less. 
He that gathers much has nothing over, and he that gathers little 
has no lack.’ ” 


Dr. Buckminster appears to have been eminently fortunate 
in his domestic relations, and we are prepared beforehand to 
accept his biographer’s statement, that “the most interesting 
part of his character was not understood except by his own 
family.” His religious creed was a severe one, that led to 
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rigid, if not stern, views of paternal authority ; and his own 
standard of propriety and right was so high and inflexible, 
that it seemed to be exacting a great deal to require others to 
come up to it. But in practice, his forbearing and affectionate 
disposition tempered his theory and softened his manners, so 
that the implicit obedience that was rendered to his wishes 
sprang from no feeling of compulsion or restraint ; it was the 
voluntary gift of love. 


‘*The moment his clear and musical voice was heard, the 
children were wild with impatient joy to be in his presence ; and 
then the infant was in his arms, the smaller children were climb- 
ing his knees ; and in their infantile complaints, no one had the 
power of soothing them like himself. The youngest child was sent 
from home to nurse; the distance was perhaps half a mile; 
every day during the winter, when the snow or rain did not ac- 
tually descend with violence, the little girl was brought home in 
her father’s arms, and carried back again in the afternoon by the 
same tender guardian. And, with all his tenderness of feeling, 
it was his deep sense of duty, of parental responsibility, that 
made him so careful, so incessantly watchful, over his children.” 


His affectionate heart was brought into a rude conflict with 
his religious convictions and his sense of duty, when the time 
came for his son to begin the labors of his profession. His 
own views were rigidly Calvinistic, while the theological 
studies of his son had led him to reject the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the orthodox scheme of the atonement. To the 
father, these were the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel, 
and a denial of them seemed equivalent to a confession of 
general infidelity. He would have been deeply pained by 
such an avowal, even if it had not been made by one of his 
own blood; but coming from his son, the object for so many 
years of his loving pride and earnest prayers, the blow was 
almost too great to bear. ‘To sanction the entrance of that 
son into the pulpit, either to disseminate such views while 
there, or to maintain a prudent silence respecting them, seemed 
like consenting to a denial of his Master, or to conduct which 
united the guilt of hypocrisy and impiety. He could not do 
it, and in the anguish of his soul he wrote, “ you had better 
be a porter on the wharf than a preacher with such views.” 
He insisted that the profession of the law or of medicine was 
still open to him, and that it was better to engage in either, 
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to the sacrifice of the time already devoted to theology, than 
to profane the sacred calling with his skepticism, or to preach 
the doctrines of the infidel. 

The thought of quitting his cherished profession just when 
his steps had reached its threshold was agony to the son ; but 
his habit of filial submission and obedience did not allow him 
to hesitate. On receiving the letter from his father, he wrote 
in his private journal, “OQ God, assist, guide, and direct me 
what course of life to pursue! Save me from prejudice, from 
indifference, from ambition, and from worldly views!” That 
he was sincere in this act of self-renunciation from deference 
to his father, appears from a letter which he wrote to a friend 
in Cambridge, asking if an office in the college was open to 
him that would support him for a while without the practice 
of any profession. ‘The correspondence between the father 
and the son on this painful topic has been in part preserved, 
and it appears in this volume. It is equally honorable to the’ 
feelings and principles of both parties, and rather shows how 
great were their mutual love and confidence than that any 
mistrust had arisen from this common misfortune of a difference 
in their theological opinions. How the difficulty was con- 
quered does not appear from these letters, as the matter was 
probably decided during a visit of the son to Portsmouth, 
where it could be fully discussed in conversation. A secret 
consciousness, that their feelings, purposes, and aspirations 
were completely in unison, must have gone far to persuade 
both, that the want of similarity in their speculative views 
was no insuperable obstacle to their laboirng in the same 
cause. ‘The father preached the sermon at his son’s ordina- 
tion, and seems to have been troubled with no further mis- 
givings about his career than those which arose from anxiety 
lest his excessive zeal in the work should shorten his period 
of usefulness. 

The peculiarities of Dr. Buckminster’s mind and his char- 
acteristics as a pulpit orator are fully illustrated in this vol- 
ume by copious extracts from his correspondence and sermons, 
and in some reminiscences of him by two surviving friends. 
In his writings we trace many of the attractive qualities which 
became so conspicuous in the spoken discourses of his son. 
He wrote with great correctness and apparent ease, with a 
large command of language, and an instinctive purity of taste. 
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Sentiment rather than logic predominated in his sermons ; he 
looked upon a subject from many points of view, and illus- 
trated it with an abundant flow of imagination and fancy, 
though his treatment of it was neither exhaustive nor system- 
atic. He preached to the heart rather than the intellect, and 
his reasoning was more persuasive than profound. His tem- 
perament was so sensitive and his emotions so strong, that 
his expressions and many of his opinions were evidently co- 
lored by the feelings of the moment. His periods of nervous 
distress sometimes gave a tinge of gloom to his discourses, 
and inclined him to hold up the terrors of the law to his 
hearers, —a tendency which was increased by the severity 
of his creed. But his thorough kindness of heart could never 
have been wholly concealed, and when in his ordinary mood, 
as we are told by one who knew him well and had no temp- 
tation to exaggerate, ‘‘the traces of a playful imagination 
were ever visible in his sermons.” ‘That he was so great a 
favorite as a preacher may have been owing in part to his 
great personal advantages, which his son also inherited to a 
remarkable degree; a commanding and graceful person, a 
speaking countenance, and a clear and melodious voice, 
added greatly to the attractiveness of his matter, and insured 
him a patient audience. Over his own parish he probably 
exerted as strong an influence as his son wielded in a wider 
sphere ; but as his mind was informed by a culture less broad 
and generous, that influence could not be so well perpetuated 
through his published discourses. In native power of thought 
and vigor of character, he was perhaps superior to his brilliant 
son; but his faculties were less carefully trained, and there 
was comparatively little in his sphere of action to excite and 
develop them. New England clergymen of the last century 
seldom rose far above the point which they had attained at 
the commencement of their ministry ; the fixedness of their 
position and the narrow range of topics which they were 
wont to discuss were impediments to intellectual progress, 
though they were favorable to singleness of spirit and to 
moral and religious growth. And they obtained what they 
most sought, the love and confidence, rather than the admira- 
tion of their people. 

Nothing is said of the political principles of Dr. Buckmin- 
ster, but we infer from the ardor of his admiration for the 
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character of General Washington, that he was a Federalisi of 
the old school. Six of the twenty-five sermons that he pub- 
lished were devoted to the character and a commemoration of 
the services of this great man; and his daughter relates, that 
one of the only two occasions on which she ever saw her 
father in tears, was when he received the news of Washing- 
ton’s death, and endeavored in vain to give the intelligence 
to his family. When he afterwards alluded in his ministerial 
services to this event, an eminent civilian remarked that Dr. 
Buckminster deserved no credit for the prayer, as it was the 
immediate effect of Divine inspiration. It seems to have been 
so on all occasions when his devotional exercises were ani- 
mated by strong emotion growing out of some recent event ; 
he was so much under the influence of his sensibilities, that 
the powers of his mind never appeared to full advantage but 
when he was deeply moved. As the flood of feeling swelled 
within his sensitive temperament, his imagination was kindled, 
and he acted and spoke like a messenger from heaven. 

It was natural for such a person to see his theological doc- 
trines under various aspects at different times. His opinions, 
in fact, were firmly held and seldom changed ; but they ap- 
peared to him gloomy or joyous according to the mood of the 
hour. When his disease was upon him, he brooded over the 
sternest articles of his faith, and his depression amounted al- 
most to despair ; but as the shadow was lifted, and his mind 
recovered its tone, the harsh doctrine also was touched by the 
sunlight, and became an expression of the infinite benignity 
of Him from whom it was derived. He was bred a Calvinist, 
and his theoretical views seem to have become more severe 
and unbending as he advanced in years; but there was 
nothing harsh or forbidding in his doctrines as he applied 
them to life. He had a hearty relish for the pleasures of 
taste, and frowned on no innocent amusements. He permit- 
ted his children to receive lessons in dancing, and to visit, 
though rarely and with many cautions, the theatre. It is 
likely that his distress, when he first heard of the change in 
the opinions of his son, led him to exaggerate the magnitude 
of the departure from his own creed ; and when these opin- 
ions were subsequently explained to him in their relation with 
the duties of a pastor, though wholly dissatisfied with the rea- 
sons alleged in their favor, he ceased to regard them as utterly 
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inconsistent with the profession of a Christian teacher. He 
afterwards acted with great liberality of sentiment towards 
Mr. Parker, whose opinions were perhaps more obnoxious 
than those of his son, and who was brought into relations of 
great intimacy with Dr. Buckminster through his settlement 
over another parish in the same town ; but here again, there 
was so much agreement in character and purpose between 
the two, that speculative differences quite unconsciously 
slipped out of view. 

The real union of spirit between Dr. Buckminster and his 
richly gifted son was attested in an affecting manner by their 
deaths within twenty-four hours of each other, though at 
places too distant to allow the news to be carried from one 
to the other during this short interval. The father died at a 
little village near Bennington, Vermont, while on a journey 
to Saratoga Springs, that was undertaken in the hope of pro- 
moting his recovery from a serious attack of the malady which 
had hung about him ever since his college days. He had not 
shared this hope, but had yielded to the advice of his friends. 
On the morning of the 10th of June, 1812, when he was 
evidently sinking fast, he remarked to his wife with perfect 
composure, “ My son Joseph is dead.” As no news of that 
son’s illness had reached them, she supposed he had been 
dreaming, and endeavored to convince him that it was so. 
“No,” he replied; “I have not slept nor dreamed ; he is 
dead.” He was right; the son had died of brain fever in 
Boston the night before, and within a few hours the father 
followed him. As Mrs. Buckminster herself related the con- 
versation which she had had with him that morning, there 
can be no doubt of the truth of the story. ‘The son had 
died prematurely, while the father was declining in years ; 
but the fruit which had just appeared under the blossom, and 
that which had grown old on the stalk, were equally ripe for 
heaven. 
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Art. 1V.— A Digest of the Law of Real Property. By 
Wituiam Crutse, Barrister at Law. Revised and con- 
siderably enlarged, by Henry Hortey Wuire, Esq., of 
the Middle Temple. Further revised and enlarged, with 
Additions and Notes, for the Use of American Students. 
By Srwon Greenvear, LL. D., Emeritus Professor of 
Law in Harvard University. Vol. I. Boston: Little 
and Brown. 1849. 8vo. pp. 434 and 408. 


Wuen Lord Erskine was advanced to the dignity of Lord 
Chancellor, he knew very little of the law of real property, 
whose principles he was called upon to administer and ex- 
pound ; and we are told by his biographers that one of his 
first acts was to procure a copy of Cruise’s Digest, which he 
proceeded to study with due diligence. ‘This was a judicious 
course ; since it was at once a confession of ignorance, the 
first step in the progress towards knowledge, and a resort 
to the source most likely to dispel it. 

Cruise’s Digest has been more than forty years before the 
public, and is still reprinted and studied. ‘This is quite a 
good old age for an English law book to attain to, for, pon- 
derous as such books are, they are among the most fleeting 
and fugitive of earthly things. ‘This is in a great degree 
owing to the exclusively practical character of English law, 
and to the objects consequently proposed to themselves by 
the writers of legal treatises. As most of our readers doubt- 
Jess belong to that class which the common law, with that 
felicitous “derangement of epitaphs”’ characteristic of it, 
calls “lay gents,” we may venture to say to them, what 
every lawyer knows to his cost, that English law books 
bear the same relation to symmetrical treatises upon scientific 
subjects, as rafts do to ships. Few legal writers aim to secure 
a permanent place for their books by neatness of style, lumi- 
nous distribution of materials, careful analysis of authorities, and 
philosophical discussion of principles, — qualities which have 
rescued the writings of Pothier, and will rescue those of 
Savigny, from the destroying hands of time; but they aspire 
to nothing more than to furnish the practitioner with a manual 
which shall contain a digest of, or reference to, all the reported 
cases upon the subject in question. Thus, to go back to our — 
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illustration of the raft, the reported cases furnish the timbers, 
and the legal constructor’s function is only to supply the 
bolts which fasten them together; and simple as this work 
seems, it is often very badly done. But, every year the 
courts of justice yield a new harvest of decisions ; and thus 
new books must be written, or the old ones must be overlaid 
with the annual alluvion of increase, in the shape of notes to 
new editions, which gradually enlarge the successive issues 
out of all identity, by a process like that which expands a 
slender stripling into a portly sexagenarian. ‘The consequence 
of this is, that at the end of twenty years, a lawyer finds half 
his law library obsolete, from having been superseded either 
by new books or new editions ; and at the end of fifty years, 
if his thread of professional life be spun so long, a large part 
of his original stock will have no other value to those who 
come after him than that derived from association with an 
honorable name. 

To this general character of English law books there are, 
of course, some exceptions. Were the title of contingent 
remainders blotted from the English law, the legal student 
would still continue to read Fearne’s masterly essay, for the 
perspicuous ability with which it unfolds the mysteries of 
that dark subject. Stephen’s beautiful treatise on special 
pleading is likely to survive, in our country at least, the 
science which it illustrates. And, above all, the stream of 
time finds no dissoluble elements in the immortal work of 
Blackstone, a work which never has been, and never can be, 
overpraised ; which, considering the time when it was writ- 
ten, and the little aid that could then be derived from the 
earlier sages of the law, may safely be pronounced one of the 
highest efforts of the human understanding, challenging com- 
petition with any similar production in any language for sym 
metrical arrangement, various learning, unerring judgment, 
and perfect good taste; and which has provoked the minute 
criticisms to which it is occasionally obnoxious, only because 
the high standard it has created enabled its lynx-eyed cen- 
sors to measure how far it fell short of absolute perfection. 
Sergeant Hill is said to have declared, that he could point out 
some erroneous statement on every page of Blackstone, (a 
gross exaggeration, by the by;) and yet, for all that, Sergeant 
Hill, had he written his fingers off, could never have restored 
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the most indifferent paragraph in the commentaries, had it 
chanced to meet the fate of the lost books of Livy. 

The merits of Cruise’s Digest may be briefly stated. It 
is a book of no pretensions. It does not profess to be a 
scientific treatise, but only a digest of cases and principles. 
In such a work, the first requisite is accuracy, and this it has 
in a high degree. The student may be sure, when Mr. 
Cruise states a proposition in real law, that it needs no cor- 
rection or qualification. He may be sure that his citation of 
a case exactly supports the principle it purports to do. 

It is also a thorough and laborious book. All the abstruse 
and recondite learning of the English common law in regard 
to real property may be here found. The author has shrunk 
from no toil, nor hesitated to pursue his subject through all its 
labyrinthine mazes. ‘The results of these laborious investiga- 
tions are stated with much clearness and distinctness; and 
the method and arrangement of the work are good. ‘Thus, 
Cruise’s Digest, without any claims to be a great book, is an 
eminently serviceable, useful, and practical one; and for 
these reasons, notwithstanding the many changes which have 
been introduced into real law, by the action of parliament, 
since its publication, it has not been superseded by any other 
treatise ; but it is still republished, having gone through four 
editions in England, and three, at least, in America, previous 
to the present one. 

With the aid of Cruise and Blackstone, the student will 
gain a knowledge of real law, sufficient to satisfy the curiosity 
of most minds, and enough to meet the ordinary requisitions 
of professional life. He who is ambitious of more must go 
back to the earlier sources. He must explore the pages of 
Spelman, and Wright, and Craig, and, especially, he must 
not wax pale at deep draughts from that well of English law, 
Coke upon Littleton. 

Professor Greenleaf brings uncommon qualifications to the 
task of preparing the labors of Cruise for the American stu- 
dent and practitioner. His life has been exactly of that kind 
which fits a man to write good law books. In these, two 
objects are aimed at; one is to instruct the student, and the 
other, to aid the practitioner. We hold, as a general rule, 
that no man can write a good text-book who has not been a 
teacher of the subject to which the book is devoted; and in 
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regard to law books, it is unquestionably true that no man can 
make a law book, of any substantial value to the practitioner, 
who has not himself been engaged in the practice of the law. 
Mr. Greenleaf has shared both these experiences. Many 
years of his life were passed in the practice of the law in the 
State of Maine, where his industry, judgment, integrity, and 
constantly increasing legal learning secured him a steady 
professional progress, and placed him at last on a position 
equal to that occupied by the ablest of his rivals. ‘The 
reported volumes of the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
Maine which bear his name, compiled with taste, accuracy, 
and judgment, bear testimony to the extent of his practice 
and the conscientious thoroughness with which his arguments 
were prepared. In the prime of his life and in the full matu- 
rity of his powers, he was appointed professor in the Law 
School at Cambridge, upon the death of the late lamented 
Mr. Ashmun, in which honorable occupation he remained 
until the last year, when the state of his health, severely 
tasked by long and uninterrupted toil, compelled him to 
retire, to the regret alike of the friends of the University 
and of all lovers of good law. 

While yet engaged in the practice of the law, Mr. Green- 
leaf compiled a small volume containing those cases in the 
English and American Reports which have been overruled, 
denied, doubted, or limited in their application, —a work of 
much research and considerable utility. In 1842, appeared 
the first volume of his treatise on Evidence, which has already 
reached a fourth edition, followed in 1846 by a second vol- 
ume, which is now in its second edition. 

The merits of such a work as Mr. Greenleaf’s treatise on 
Evidence, which has already become one of the classics of 
the law, deserve honorable mention in the pages even of an 
exclusively literary journal. No better book upon any legal 
subject has appeared, either in England or America, since 
the publication of Blackstone’s Commentaries. It takes its 
place with Stephen on Pleading, Kent’s Commentaries, and 
Mr. Justice Story’s treatises on the Conflict of Laws, and on 
Equity Jurisprudence. The student who reads this work as 
a text-book will be struck with its admirable arrangement, its 
lucid method, and the natural succession of topics. He will 
admire its ripe and well-digested learning, not the result of 
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any hasty cramming, but the mellow growth of many patient 
years of tranquil research. He will be attracted by its excel- 
lent style, so neat, scholarlike, and accurate, hitting a happy 
medium between diffuseness and denseness, neither flooding 
the page with a torrent of words, nor yet reducing the text 
to a succession of pregnant aphorisms. He will find the 
rules and principles of evidence extracted from the cases, the 
reasons for these rules fairly stated, the changes and modifica- 
tions introduced at successive periods, and the cases referred 
to as authorities simply, and very rarely copied into the text. 

The legal reformer may sometimes dissent from its conserva- 
tive tone, and wish for the cutting edge of a bolder and more 
innovating spirit; but he will not fail to respect the modesty, 
the good taste, and the candid style of reasoning, with which 
the author maintains his own views, and gives the sanction of 
his name to principles which the reader may think have no- 
thing but authority to uphold them. 

But our commendation of this excellent work does not stop 
here. Many a book, which bears well enough the cursory 
examination of a continuous perusal, breaks down under the 
severe test to which it is exposed, when the practitioner has 
recourse to it for help in a point of practical difficulty. A 
doubt arises in the mind, suggested perhaps by a client’s 
question, which cannot long wait for an answer. ‘The text- 
book is hastily consulted, but we find that the oracle is either 
dumb, or vocal only when its responses are not wanted. 
The discussion, when it approaches the solution of our diffi- 
culty, passes off in a cloud of vague generalities; the point 
where the law pinches is not grappled with, but civilly bowed 
out of Court; and all that we have learned is, where not to 
go, the next time we are in search of any thing beyond: the 
most elementary information. How often does the lawyer, 
in search of a short cut to what he wants, throw down the 
text-book with a hasty exclamation of impatience at the 
looseness of crude compilers, and an inwardly-registered vow 
to waste no more time in exploring pages which throw their 
puny gleam upon the noonday sun, but leave the darkness of 
midnight unpierced by a single ray. 

But Mr. Greenleaf’s treatise will never baffle the inquirer 
in this way. His long experience at the bar and as a teacher 
of law, has taught him what are really the difficult questions 
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in the law of evidence, and these are fairly met and thoroughly 
discussed. Nothing is overlooked in ignorance ; nothing loose- 
ly woven in indolence or haste. It is too much to ask of any 
book that it shall answer every question and solve every doubt ; 

but we may safely say that no practitioner ever consulted Mr. 

Greenleaf’s pages in a case of difficulty, without finding some 
assistance, — either the information sought, or at least, the 
path which leads to it. We may venture to refer to the 
chapter on Payments, in the second volume, as a thorough 
and masterly discussion of a difficult point of law, in which 
all the learning of the books is marshalled and arranged, with 
such careful discrimination, philosophical precision, and prac- 
tical utility, as may well serve as a model to all persons 
engaged in the same labors. Mr. Greenleaf has also written 
a preliminary essay to a harmony of the Gospels, entitled 
“An Examination of the Testimony of the Four Evan- 
gelists, by the Rules of Evidence administered in Courts of 
Justice ;”” a work which has been already noticed in our 
Journal. 

When it was understood that Mr. Greenleaf was engaged 
in preparing an edition of Cruise for the American student 
and practitioner, it was felt by the legal profession that 
this task could not have been devolved upon more compe- 
tent hands. We cannot help expressing the wish, however, 
that Mr. Greenleaf had rather chosen to write an original 
work on the subject of the law of real property, which, 
though it would have cost more time and labor, would 
have been a better book, and constituted a more impos- 
ing monument to the author’s reputation. We necessarily 
associate with the idea of notes something subordinate and 
subsidiary ; and it is only from a careful examination, directed 
to that special end, that we can measure the learning and 
ability which are here displayed in this unambitious form. 

The original work of Cruise is comprised in seven volumes, 
the first two of which are included in the volume before us, 
and are all that have as yet appeared. Mr. Greenleaf’s part 
in the work is not merely well, it is admirably, done. His 
notes are full of learning, carefully considered, and of most 
commendable brevity. He has had no ambition to magnify 
his office. He has not encumbered his pages with a showy 
display of cheap learning, nor imposed upon the profession 
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the necessity of purchasing a mass of speculative discussion, 
of no practical utility. He refers the reader to all the sources 
of American law upon the points discussed in the text, and 
thus not unfrequently suggests topics of reflection interesting 
to the enlightened legislator and the philosophical statesman 
in the various modifications which the liberal spirit of our own 
institutions, and the growing intelligence of the age, have 
introduced into the harsh and unbending rules of the feudal 
law. Ina literary journal, we can only commend these labors 
in general terms, as any professional discussion would be out 
of place; but we may be allowed to refer the curious reader 
to an interesting discussion on the foundation of the European 
title to the soil of America, on the 23d page, to the note on 
disseisin, on the 51st page, to the statement of the duties and 
liabilities of lessees and housekeepers in regard to fire, on the 
139th page, all of the first volume. ‘To the members of the 
legal profession, perhaps the most valuable portion of Mr. 
Greenleaf’s labors will be found in the rich stores of profound 
and exhausting learning which lie has accumulated upon the 
difficult subject of mortgages, in the second volume. 

Besides preparing the notes, Mr. Greenleaf has corrected 
the text of Cruise, has abridged many of the cases cited from 
easily accessible books, and has omitted the chapters which 
are of no use to the profession in this country. ‘The whole 
work, edited throughout as the first two volumes have been, 
will be one of the most valuable gifts ever bestowed upon the 
legal profession, and will add essentially to Mr. Greenleaf’s 
already extended reputation. 

We feel that no apology is due for devoting a few pages of 
a literary journal to a purely professional subject. Indeed, 
we should demur to any definition of literature not compre- 
hensive enough to embrace the writings of Chancellor Kent, 
Mr. Justice Story, and Mr. Greenleaf. The distinguished 
favor with which their works have been received in Europe, 
is at once an unquestionable tribute to their merit, and a 
source of just pride to ourselves. Improvement in the theory 
and practice of the law is no unfair test by which to try the 
progress of a nation in true civilization. What we have done 
in this department leads us to look hopefully to the future. 
We have every reason to believe that the liberal and expan- 
sive spirit of our institutions will so far modify the common 
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law by the suggestions of reason and experience, and by the 
aid of other systems, as to lead to results interesting to all 
who speak the English language and are governed by laws of 
English origin. 





Art. V.— Dealings with the Firm of Dombey and Son. 
Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation. By CHarwes 
Dicxens. New York: John Wiley. 1848. 2 vols. 
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Mvcu has been said and written on the uses and abuses of 
fiction. Novel-writing and novel-reading have commonly 
been held in low estimation by grave and sensible people, or 
rather by people whose gravity has been received as the 
appropriate garment of sense. Many are both amused, and 
ashamed of being amused, by this class of compositions ; 
and, accordingly, in the libraries of well-regulated families, 
untouched volumes of history and philosophy glitter on prom- 
inent book-shelves in all the magnificence of burnished 
bindings, while the poor, precious novel, dog’s-eared and 
wasted as it may be by constant handling, is banished to 
some secret but accessible nook, in order that its modest 
merit may not evoke polite horror. It thus becomes a kind 
of humble companion, whose prattle is pleasant enough when 
alone, but who must be cut in genteel company. And thus, 
many a person whose heart is beating hard in admiration of 
Mr. Richard Turpin’s ride to York, or whose imagination is 
filled with the image of Mr. James’s solitary horseman 
slowly wending up the hill, still in public vehemently chat- 
ters on subjects with which he has no sympathy, and on 
books which he has never read. 

Against good novels, that is, against vivid representations 
or idealizations of life, character, and manners, in this or in 
any past age, there would seem to be no valid objection ; but 
this department of literature has unfortunately been a domain 
in which the whole hosts of folly, stupidity, and immorality 
have encamped. A good portion of the feeble things pur- 
porting to be novels are bad, and some of them execrably 
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bad. Ink-wasters, who could write nothing else, whom 
nature never intended to write any thing, have still consid- 
ered themselves abundantly qualified to write fiction ; conse- 
quently, all the nonsense and fat-wittedness in poor perverted 
human nature have been fully represented in the congress 
of romance. Of all printed books that ever vexed the wise, 
and charmed the foolish, a bad novel is probably that which 
best displays how far the mind can descend in the sliding 
scale of sense and nature. In the art of embodying imbe- 
cility of thought and pettiness of sentiment in a style cor- 
respondingly mean and gauzy, all other men and women 
have been fairly distanced by certain novelists not altogether 
unblessed now with popularity and influence. 

This fact brings us to the distinctions existing between the 
widely different works classed under the common name of 
novels ; namely, novels written by men of genius, novels 
written by commonplace men, and novels written by dunces. 
Commonplace and stupid novels, and commonplace and 
stupid admirers of them, every community can boast of pos- 
sessing ; but prose fictions of the higher class are rare. 
When, however, a man of genius embodies his mind in this 
‘orm, it is ridiculous to allow any prejudice against the name 
to prevent us from acquiring the knowledge and enjoying 
the delight he is able to convey. If he be a great novelist, 
we may be sure that he has succeeded in a department of 
letters requiring a richly-gifted mind and heart ; and that his 
success entitles him to some of the proudest honors of the 
intellect. 

The novel, indeed, is one of the most effective, if not most 
perfect forms of composition, through which a comprehensive 
mind can communicate itself to the world, exhibiting, as it 
may, through sentiment, incident, and character, a complete 
philosophy of life, and admitting a dramatic and narrative 
expression of the abstract principles of ethics, metaphysics, 
and theology. Its range is theoretically as wide and deep as 
man and nature. Life is its subject, life in all its changes 
and modifications by climate, by national and local manners, 
by conventional usages, by individual peculiarities, by dis- 
tance in time and space, by every influence, in short, opera- 
ting on the complex nature of man. It is the most difficult 
of all modes of composition, for, in its perfection, it requires 
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a mind capable of perceiving and representing all varieties of 
life and character, of being tolerant to all, and of realizing 
them to the eye and heart, with vivid and vital truth. The 
great novelist should be a poet, philosopher, and man of the 
world, fused into one. Understanding man as well as men, 
the elements of human nature as well as the laws of their 
combinations, he should possess the most extensive practical 
knowledge of society, the most universal sympathies with his 
kind, and a nature at once shrewd and impassioned, observant 
and creative, with large faculties harmoniously balanced. 
His enthusiasm should never hurry him into bigotry of any 
kind, not even into bigoted hatred of bigotry ; for, never 
appearing personally in his work as the champion of any of 
his characters, representing all faithfully, and studious to give 
even Satan his due, he must simply exhibit things in their 
right relations, and trust that morality of effect will result 
from truth of representation. 

It is evident that this exacting ideal of a novelist has 
never been realized. In most of the novels written by men 
of powerful talents, we have but eloquent expressions of one- 
sided views of life. In some, the author represents himself, 
ideals of himself, and negations of himself, instead of man- 
kind. Others are rhetorical addresses in favor of vice or 
virtue, religion or irreligion, clumsily cast into a narrative and 
colloquial form, in which we view the abstract feebly strug- 
sling after the concrete, but unable to achieve its laudable 
purpose. In some novels of a higher grade, we notice a 
predominance of the poetical, or philanthropic, or moral ele- 
ment, and though in these we have pictures, the author con- 
stantly appears as showman. Perhaps Scott, of all novelists, 
approaches nearest to the ideal, as far as his perceptions in 
the material and spiritual world extended. Whatever lay on 
the broad mirror of his imagination he fairly painted ; but 
there were many things which that mirror, glorious as it was, 
did not reflect. Fielding, within the range of his mind, ap- 
proaches nearer absolute perfection ; and if he had possessed 
as keen a sense of the supernatural as the natural, he might 
have taken the highest rank among great constructive and 
creative minds; but he had no elevation of soul, and little 
power of depicting it in imagination. As it is, however, the 
life-like reality of the characters and scenes he has painted 
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indicates that his genius was bounded by nothing but his 
sentiments. 

Although English literature is now, in respect to novels of 
character and manners, the richest in the world, we still find 
that the novel had not acquired much eminence as a depart- 
ment of imaginative literature until about the middle of the 
last century. Prose fiction was generally abandoned to 
writers who lacked the ability to embody their folly or inde- 
cency in verse. Richardson was the first man of genius who 
put forth his whole strength in this department of composition ; 
and Fielding began his admirable series of fictions rather 
with the design of ridiculing Richardson than to form a new 
school of novelists. Smollett, without possessing Fielding’s 
depth and geniality of nature, or Richardson’s intense senti- 
ment and hold upon the passions, still exhibited so large a 
knowledge of the world, such immense fertility of invention, 
such skill in the delineation of humorists, and such power in 
awakening both laughter and terror, that his works, though 
vitiated by the caustic bitterness of his temper, and by a mis- 
anthropic vulgarity calculated to inspire disgust rather than 
pleasure, have won for him a position side by side with 
Richardson and Fielding, as the founder of an influential 
school of novelists. Following these great men in rapid 
succession came Sterne, Goldsmith, Charles Johnstone, Fan- 
ny Burney, Walpole, Clara Reeves, Robert Bage, Mackenzie, 
and Mrs. Radcliffe, each of them possessing a vein of origin- 
ality, and occupying some new department of fiction ; and 
two of them, Sterne and Goldsmith, establishing a renown 
which promises to survive all mutations of taste. As the 
tone of morality and delicacy -m works of fiction varies with 
the moral variations of society, and as the Anglo-Saxon mind 
seems penetrated by an ineradicable love of coarseness, the 
writings of many mentioned on our list are not particularly 
characterized by decorum. Indeed, until Miss Burney began 
to write, in 1778, decency was not considered a necessary 
ingredient of romance. Richardson has a minute and ludi- 
crously formal method of dwelling upon licentious situations, 
fand Fielding and Smollett include a considerable amount of 
profanity and ribaldry, which the least prudish reader must 
pronounce superfluous. ‘The dunces, as a matter of course, 
adopted, with some additions, the vulgarity of their betters, 
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and superadded large quantities of stupidity from their own 
minds. Novels, therefore, soon came under the ban of the 
religious and prudent; anathemas were freely launched 
against them from the fireside and the pulpit; and parents 
might be excused for some bitterness of invective transcend- 
ing the cool judgments of criticism, especially if a son was 
engaged in running the career of Peregrine Pickle, or a 
daughter was emulating the little eccentricities of Lady Betty 
Careless. | 

But about the beginning of the present century a new or- 
der of fictions came into fashion. As novelties commonly 
succeed with the public, some enterprising authors tried the 
speculation of discarding indecency. Sentimentality, the 
opposite evil, was substituted, and the dynasty of rakes was 
succeeded by the dynasty of flats. Lady Jane Brazenface, 
the former heroine, abdicated in favor of Lady Arabella 
Dieaway. The bold, free, reckless libertine of the previous 
romances now gave way to a lavendered young gentleman, 
the very pink and essence of propriety, faultless in features 
and in morals, and the undisputed proprietor of crushed affec- 
tions and about two thousand sterling a year. ‘The inspira- 
tion of this tribe of novelists was love and weak tea; the soul- 
shattering period of courtship was their field of action. ~Con-} 
sidered as a mirror of actual life, this school was inferior to. 
the worst specimens of that which it supplanted ; for the hu- 
man race deserves this equivocal compliment to its intelli- 
gence, that it has more rogues than sentimentalists. How- 
ever, the thing, bad as it was, had its day. Santo Sebas- 
tiano, Thaddeus of Warsaw, The-Children of the Abbey, and 
other dispensations of a similar kind, exercised the despotism 
of sentimental cant over the circulating libraries, and their 
painfully perfect Matildas, Annas, Theresas, and Lauras 
became the ideal of the sex. It is evident that these novels, 
as we see them now enveloped in their moist atmosphere of 
sickly sensibility, required the smallest capital of intelligence 
that ever sufficed for the business of literature. A hero, 
whose duty it was to suffer impossible things and say foolish 
ones; a heroine, oscillating between elegant miseries and 
genteel ecstasies; a testy old father, from whom the gout 
occasionally forces a scrap of reason; a talkative maiden 
aunt, who imagines the hero to be in love with herself; a 
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pert chambermaid, who fibs and cheats for her mistress, and, 
at the same time, looks after some John or Peter on whom 
her own undying affections have settled; and a deep villain, 
who is the only sensible person in the book ; — these shadows 
of character, which the author has the impertinence to call 
men and women, joined to an unlimited power to create 
and demolish fortunes, constitute about all the matter we have 
been able to find in some scores of these novels. ‘The style 
is commonly sprinkled with a kind of interjectional pathos, 
consisting mainly of a frequent repetition of ah! and oh! 
The whole wretched mixture, despicable in every respect, 
still passed for many years, with far the larger portion of 
the reading public, for the genuine expression of the human 
heart and imagination. 

It is principally from this vapid class of novels that the con- 
temporary parental objection to works of fiction has arisen. 
Even at the period of their popularity, they were esteemed 
mostly by persons at a certain age of life and a certain stage 
of intellectual development; and there are doubtless many 
still living who can recollect the indignation with which the 
master and the mistress of a family beheld their entrance into 
the house. 

But these fictions all fled like mists before the sun, when 
Scott appeared with Waverley. Since then, the novel has 
risen to a new importance in literature, and exerted a great 
influence upon departments of intellectual labor with which it 
seems to have little in common. ‘Thierry, one of the greatest 
of modern historians, confesses that the reading of Ivanhoe 
revealed to him the proper method of historical composition. 
From being the weak companion of the laziest hours of the 
laziest people, the novel, under the impulse it received from 
Scott, became the illustrator of history, the mirror and satirist 
of manners, the vehicle of controverted opinions in philosophy, 
politics, and religion. In its delineations of character and its 
romantic and heroical incidents, it took the place of the drama 
and the epic. But in becoming the most popular mode of 
communication with the public, it induced an indiscriminate 
rush of mediocrity and charlatanism into romance, so great as 
almost to overwhelm the talent and genius travelling in the 
same path. In addition to this multitude of rogues and 
dunces, there was another multitude of preachers and contro- 
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versialists, eager to inculcate some system, good or bad, re- 
lating to other departments of literature, and who should have 
written treatises and sermons instead of novels. Mr. Plumer 
Ward desires to answer some arguments against Christianity, 
and forthwith publishes a novel. Professor Sewall has a 
dislike to the law of supply and demand, hates Lord John 
Russell and Sir Robert Peel, and considers Romanists and 
Dissenters as criminals; and the result of these opinions and 
antipathies is a novel. Dr. Croly desires to give a narrative 
of some political and military events, and to analyze the 
characters of some prominent statesmen of the present cen- 
tury, and he accordingly declaims, rhapsodizes, and pastes 
the purple patches of his rhetoric on a long colloquial disser- 
tation, and calls the agglomeration a novel. ‘There is, of 
course, no objection to the matter of these works, provided it 
were treated dramatically ; but this substitution of opinions 
for characters and incidents is altogether from the purpose of 
novel writing. 

Of these various classes of fiction, that which, next to 
Scott’s, attained for a few years the most popularity and in- 
fluence was the school of Bulwer, or the novel of fashionable 
life. ‘The publication of Pelham heralded a new intellectual 
dynasty of fops and puppies. Bulwer’s original idea of a 
hero was the greatest satire ever written by a man of talent 
on his own lack of mental elevation. He attempted to realize 
in a fictitious character his notion of what a man should be, 
and accordingly produced a strange medley of qualities called 
Pelham, in which the dandy, the scholar, the sentimentalist, 
the statesman, the roué, and the blackguard, were all to be 
included in one “ many-sided”’ man, whose merits would win 
equal applause from the hearty and the heartless, the lover 
and the libertine. Among these, however, the dandy stood 
preeminent, and scholarship, sentiment, politics, licentious- 
ness, and ruffianism were all bedizened in the frippery of 
Almacks. To this character, Bulwer added another, who 
may be described in general terms as a man burning with 
hatred and revenge, misanthropical and moody, whose life had 
been blasted by some terrible wrong, and whose miserable 
hours were devoted to plots, curses, lamentations, and “ con- 
vulsing” his face. These two types of character, the one 
unskilfully copied from Don Juan, the other from Lara, both 
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of them Byronic as far as Bulwer could understand Byron, 
reappeared, like ghosts of ghosts, in most of his succeeding 
novels. However much his mind may have grown, and his 
experience of life increased, since his first plunge into romance, 
he has never yet fully emancipated himself from these original 
shackles. Indeed, Bulwer is rather an eloquent and accom- 
plished rhetorician than a delineator of life and character. 
His intellect and feelings are both narrowed by his personal 
character, and things which clash with his individual tastes 
he criticizes rather than delineates. Every thing that he 
touches is Bulwerized. A man of large acquirements, and 
ever ready to copy or pilfer from other authors, he discolors 
all that he borrows. ‘The two sisters in Eugene Aram are 
copied directly from Scott’s Minna and Brenda Troil, and 
their relative position is preserved; but throughout there 1s 
manifested an inability to preserve the features of the originals 
in their purity, and accordingly their natural bloom soon 
changes to fashionable rouge. ‘That a man thus without 
humor and dramatic imagination should be able to attain a 
wide reputation as a novelist, is a triumph of pretension which 
must give delight to all engaged in experimenting on the dis- 
crimination of the public. If we compare him with any nov- 
elist possessing a vivid perception of the real, in actual or 
imaginary life, we see instantly the gulf which separates his 
splendid narrative essays from true novels; and his unreal 
mockeries of men and women, quickly passing from individu- 
alities into generalizations, stand out as embodied opinions on 
life and character, not representations of life and character. 
In regard to the question which has been raised as to the 
morality of Bulwer’s fictions, it is hardly possible for any per- 
son who, in reading a book, is accustomed to observe the 
biases of the author’s mind, to come but to one conclusion. 
Their general tendency is not only immoral, but it is evident 
that the writer plumes himself on being superior to that vulgar 
code of practical ethics which keeps society from falling to 
pieces ; and, in its place, he favors us with a far more elegant 
system, of which the prominent principle is a morbid volup- 
tuousness, compounded of sensuality and noble sentiments, 
and admitting many resounding epithets of virtue and religion 
when they will serve either to dignify a meanness or point a 
period. ‘To those who have no objection to devils provided 
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they are painted, this peculiar form of morality may have its 
attractions. Considered in relation to Bulwer’s mind, it is 
one illustration of his defects as a novelist, especially as it in- 
dicates his lack of intellectual conscientiousness, of that fine 
sagacity which detects the false through all disguises, and 
seizes on the true and real with the felicity and speed of in- 
stinct. Without this genius for the truth, no novelist can 
succeed in a consistent exhibition of character ; and its absence 
in Bulwer is the cause of the unnatural mixture of vices and 
virtues in the personages of his novels. In the present day, 
at least, when immorality is not of itself a passport to popu- 
larity, moral obliquity ever indicates an intellectual defect. 

The success of Bulwer stirred the emulation of a crowd of 
imitators, and for a considerable period the domain of fiction 
was deluged by a flood of fashionable novels. Bulwer pos- 
sessed shining talents, if not a kind of morbid genius; but 
most of those who followed in his wake produced a class of 
vapid fictions, full of puppyism and conceit, illumined by 
hardly a ray of common sense or moral sense, and as unpar- 
alleled in their dulness as in their debility. How such dreary 
trash contrived to find readers is one of those unexplained 
mental phenomena not solvable by any received theory of the 
mind. Fashionable life is, at the best, but a perversion of 
life, and represents human nature in one of its most unnatural 
attitudes ; but still it is life, and affords a fair, though limited 
field for light satire and sketches of character. ‘The author- 
lings who essayed to delineate it, from their parlors or their 
garrets, brought to the task a large stock of impudence and 
French phrases, perfect freedom from moral obligations, a 
weakness of feeling which it would be a compliment to call 
feminine, and an extensive acquaintance with the modes and 
mysteries of wearing apparel. ‘The drawing-room and the 
boudoir, the coxcomb’s drawl and the fine lady’s simper, 
white waistcoats and top-boots, — these were their inspiring 
themes. The leading merit of these authors consisted in their 
complete knowledge of clothes ; their leading defect, in forget- 
ting to put men and women into them. Lady Montague, in 
reference to a titled family of her day named Hervey, said 
that God had created men, women, and Herveys. The fash- 
ionable novelists delineated the Herveys. 

About the time that this way of writing nonsense had lost 
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its attractiveness, and every respectable critic welcomed each 
new specimen of it with an ominous exclamation of disgust, 
Charles Dickens appeared with the Pickwick Papers. ‘The 
immediate and almost unprecedented popularity he attained 
was owing not more to his own genius than to the general 
contempt for the school he supplanted. After ten years of 
conventional frippery and foppery, it was a relief to have 
once more a view of the earth and firmament, — to feel once 
more one of those touches of nature “ which make the whole 
world kin.”’ Here was a man, at last, with none of the dain- 
tiness of genteel society in his manner, belonging to no clique 
or sect, with sympathies embracing widely varying conditions 
of humanity, and whose warm heart and observant eye had 
been collecting from boyhood those impressions of man and 
nature, which afterwards gushed out in exquisite descriptions 
of natural scenery, or took shape in his Pickwicks, Wellers, 
Vardens, Pecksniffs, and their innumerable brotherhood. 
Dickens as a novelist and prose poet is to be classed in the 
front rank of the noble company to which he belongs. He 
has revived the novel of genuine practical life, as it existed in 
the works of Fielding, Smollett, and Goldsmith; but at the 
same time has given to his materials an individual coloring 
and expression peculiarly hisown. His characters, like those 
of his great exemplars, constitute a world of their own, whose 
truth to nature every reader instinctively recognizes in con- 
nection with their truth to Dickens. Fielding delineates with 
more exquisite art, standing more as the spectator of his per- 
sonages, and commenting on their actions with an ironical 
humor and a seeming innocence of insight, which pierces not 
only into, but through, their very nature, laying bare their in- 
most unconscious springs of action, and in every instance in- 
dicating that he understands them better than they understand 
themselves. It is this perfection of knowledge and insight 
which gives to his novels their naturalness, their freedom of 
movement, and their value as lessons in human nature as well 
as consummate representations of actual life. Dickens’s eye 
for the forms of things is as accurate as Fielding’s, and his 
range of vision more extended; but he does not probe so 
profoundly into the heart of what he sees, and he is more led 
away from the simplicity of truth by a tricksy spirit of 
fantastic exaggeration. Mentally he is indisputably below 
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Fielding ; but in tenderness, in pathos, in sweetness and purity 
of feeling, in that comprehensiveness of sympathy which 
springs from a sense of brotherhood with mankind, he is as 
indisputably above him. 

The tendency of Dickens’s genius, both in delineating the 
actual and the imaginary, is to personify, to individualize. 
This makes his page all alive with character. Not only does 
he never treat of man in the abstract, but he gives personality 
to the rudest shows of nature, every thing he touches becoming 
symbolic of human sympathies or antipathies. ‘There is no 
writer more deficient in generalization. His comprehensive- 
ness is altogether of the heart ; but that heart, like the intelli- 
gence of Bacon’s cosmopolite, is not ‘an island cut off from 
other men’s lands, but a continent which joins to them.”’ His 
observation of life thus beginning and ending with individuals, 
it seems strange that those highly sensitive and patriotic 
Americans, who paid him the compliment of flying into a 
passion with his peevish remarks on our institutions, should 
have overlooked the fact that his mind was altogether desti- 
tute of the generalizing qualities of a statesman, and that an 
angry humorist might have made equally ludicrous pictures of 
any existing society. When his work on America was 
quoted in the French Chamber of Deputies, M. de 'Tocque- 
ville ridiculed the notion that any opinions of Mr. Dickens 
should be referred to in that place as authoritative. ‘There is 
a great difference between the criticism of a statesman and the 
laughter of a tourist, especially when the tourist laughs not 
from his heart, but his bile. ‘The statesman passes over indi- 
vidual peculiarities to seize on general principles, while the 
whole force of the other lies in the description of individual 
peculiarities. Dickens, detecting with the nicest tact the 
foibles of men, and capable of setting forth our Bevans, 
Colonel Tompkinses, and Jefferson Bricks in all the comic 
splendor of humorous exaggeration, is still unqualified to ab- 
stract a general idea of national character from his observation 
of persons. A man immeasurably inferior to him in creative 
genius, might easily excel him in that operation of the mind. 
Indeed, were Dickens’s understanding as comprehensive as his 
heart, and as vigorous as his fancy, he would come near real- 
izing the ideal of a novelist ; but as it is, it is as ridiculous to 
be angry with any generalizations of his on American institu- 
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tions and politics, as it would be to inveigh against him for 
any heresies he might blunder into about innate ideas, the 
freedom of the will, or original sin. Besides, as Americans, 
we have a decided advantage over our trans-Atlantic friends, 
even in the matter of being caricatured by the novelist whom 
both are rivals in admiring; for certainly, if there be any 
character in which Dickens has seized on a national trait, 
that character is Pecksniff, and that national trait is English. 
~~ The whole originality and power of Dickens lie in this 
instinctive perception of individual character, to which we 
have already referred. He has gleaned all his facts from 
observation and sympathy, in a diligent scrutiny of actual 
life, and no contemporary author is less indebted to books. 
His style is all his own, its quaint texture of fancy and 
humor being spun altogether from his own mind, with hardly 
a verbal felicity which bears the mark of being stolen. In 
painting character, he is troubled by no uneasy sense of him- 
self. When he is busy with Sam Weller or Mrs. Nickleby, 
“he forgets Charles Dickens. Not taking his own character 
as the test of character, but entering with genial warmth into 
the peculiarities of others, and making their joys and sorrows 
his own, his perceptions are not bounded by his personality, 
but continually apprehend and interpret new forms of indi- 
vidual being ; and thus his mind, by the readiness with which 
it genially assimilates other minds, and the constancy with 
which it is fixed on objects external to itself, grows with 
every exercise of its powers. By this felicity of nature, the 
man who began his literary life with a condemned farce, a 
mediocre opera, and some slight sketches of character, writ- 
ten in a style which but feebly indicated the germs of genius, 
produced, before the expiration of eight years, The Pick- 
wick Papers, Oliver Twist, Nicholas Nickleby, The Old Curi- 
osity Shop, and Martin Chuzzlewit, in a continually ascend- 
ing scale of intellectual excellence, and achieved a fame not 
only gladly recognized wherever the English tongue was 
spoken, but which extended into France, Germany, Italy, 
and Holland, and caused the translation of his works into 
languages of which he hardly understood a word. Had he 
been an egotist, devoured by a ravenous vanity for personal 
display, and eager to print the image of himself on the popu- 
lar imagination, his talents would hardly have made him 
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known beyond the street in which he lived, and his mind by 
self-admiration would soon have been self-consumed. His] 
fellow-feeling with his race is his genius. e 

The humanity, the wide-ranging and healthy sympathies}; 
and, especially, the recognition of the virtues which obtain 
among the poor and humble, so observable in the works of 
Dickens, are in a great degree characteristic of the age, and 
without them popularity can hardly be won in imaginative, 
literature. ‘The sentiment of humanity, indeed, or a hypo- 
critical affectation of it, has become infused into almost all 
literature and speech, from the sermons of Dr. Channing to 
the feuilletons of Eugene Sue. It is exceedingly difficult for 
a man to be as selfish and as narrow as he could have been 
had he lived a century ago. No matter how bigoted may 
be the tendencies of his nature, no matter how strong may 
be his desire to dwell in a sulky isolation from his race, he 
cannot breathe the atmosphere of his time without feeling 
occasionally a generous sentiment springing to his lips, with- 
out perceiving occasionally a liberal opinion stealing into his 
understanding. He cannot creep into any nook or corner of 
seclusion, but that some grand sentiment or noble thought 
will hunt him out, and surprise his soul with a disinterested 
emotion. In view of this fact, a bigot, who desires to be a 
man of the tenth century, who strives conscientiously to nar- 
row his intellect and shut his heart, who mumbles the 
exploded nonsense of past tyranny and exclusiveness, but 
is still forced into some accommodation to the spirit of 
the age in which he lives, is worthy rather of the tender 
commiseration than the shrewish invective of the philanthro- 
pists whom he hates, but imitates. 

Now Dickens has an open sense for all the liberal influen- 
ces of his time, and commonly surveys human nature from 
the position of charity and love. For the foibles of charac- 
ter he has a sort of laughing toleration; and goodness of 
heart, no matter how overlaid with ludicrous weaknesses, 
has received from him its strongest and subtlest manifesta- 
tions. He not only makes us love our kind in its exhibitions ~ 
of moral beauty, but also when frailties mingle with its excel- 
lence. Distinguishing, with the instinctive tact of genius, 
the moral differences of persons and actions, and having a 
nicely-adjusted scale of the degrees of folly and wickedness, 
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not one of his characters is just as wise or as foolish, as good 
or as bad, as another; and he also contrives to effect that 
reconciliation of charity and morality, by which our sympa- 
thies with weakness and toleration of error never run into a 
morbid sentimentality. He deals in no sophistries to make 
evil appear good, and the worse the better reason. He does 
not, as Bulwer is apt to do, dress up a crowd of sharpers and 
adulterers in the purple and fine linen of rhetoric, and then 
demand us to wish them well in their business ;— an exam- 
ple of abstinence from a common peccadillo of romancers, 
worthy of especial praise in an age which appreciates George 
Sand and Dumas. If he refrains from thus superadding 
noble sentiments to animal appetites, he evolves, with a 
sagacity in which he is only excelled by Wordsworth, beau- 
’ tiful and heroic qualities from humble souls, disguised though 
they may be in unsightly forms, and surrounded by grotesque 
accompaniments. He makes the fact that happiness and 
\virtue are not confined to any one class a reality to the mind ; 
and by shedding over his pictures the consecrations of a 
heart full of the kindliest sympathies, 
“Rustic life and poverty 
Grow beautiful beneath his touch.” 

Kit Nubbles, in the Old Curiosity Shop, is a pertinent exam- 
ple, among numerous others, of this searching humanity of 
Dickens. Here is a boy, rough, uneducated, ill-favored, the 
son of a washerwoman, the very opposite of a common nov- 
elist’s idea of the interesting, with a name which at once 
suggests the ludicrous ; yet, as enveloped in the loving humor 
of Dickens, he becomes a person of more engrossing interest 
and affection than a thousand of the stereotyped heroes of 
fiction. We not only like him, but the whole family, Mrs. 
Nubbles, Jacob, the baby, and all; and yet nothing is over- 
charged in the description, and every circumstance calculated 
to make Kit an object for laughter is freely used. The 
materials for numberless characters equally as interesting are 
within the reach of all novelists; but most of them are ridden 
by some nightmare of dignity or gentility, which compels 
them to pass by the hero in the alley for some piece of 
etiquette and broadcloth in the drawing-room. It is not the 
least of Dickens’s merits, that he excelled all his contempora- 
ries, not by attempting to rival them on their own selected 
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vantage ground, but by availing himself of matter which they 
deemed worthy only of pitying contempt. He introduced 
the people of England to its aristocracy ; and though there 
were not wanting dainty and vulgar spirits to call his novels 
“low,” he soon not only gained the popular voice, but he 
overthrew the fashionable novelists in their own circles, and 
his Wellers and Swivellers, edging their way into boudoirs 
and parlors, supplanted Pelhams and Cecils in the estimation 
of countesses. 

In thus representing life and character, there are two char- 
acteristics of his genius which startle every reader by their 
obviousness and power, his humor and pathos ; but, in respect 
to the operation of these qualities in his delineations, critics 
have sometimes objected that his humor is apt to run into 
fantastic exaggeration, and his pathos into sentimental excess. 
Indeed, in regard to his humorous characters, it may be said 
that the vivid intensity with which he conceives them, and 
the overflowing abundance of joy and merriment which spring 
instinctively up from the very foundations of his being at the 
slightest point of the ludicrous, sometimes lead him to the 
very verge of caricature. He seems himself to be taken by 
surprise as his glad and genial fancies throng into his brain, 
and to laugh and exult with the beings he has called into 
existence in the spirit of a man observing, not creating. 
Squeers and Pecksniff, Sim Tappertit and Mark Tapley, 
Tony Weller and old Joe Willet, although painted with 
such distinctness that we seem to see them with the bodily 
eye, we still feel to be somewhat overcharged in the descrip- 
tion. ‘They are caricatured more in appearance than reality, ) 
and if grotesque in form, are true and natural at heart. Such’ 
caricature as this is to character what epigram is to fact, —a 
mode of, conveying truth more distinctly by suggesting it 
through a brilliant exaggeration. When we say of a man, 
that he goes for the greatest good of the greatest number, but 
that the greatest number to him is number one, we express 
the fact of his selfishness as much as though we said it in 
a literal way. The mind of the reader unconsciously limits 
the extravagance into which Dickens sometimes runs, and, 
indeed, discerns the actual features and lineaments of the 
character shining the more clearly through it. Such extrav- 
agance is commonly a powerful stimulant to accurate percep- 
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tion, especially to readers who lack fineness and readiness of 
intellect. It is not that caricature which has no foundation 
but in 


“ The extravagancy 
And crazy ribaldry of fancy ;’ 


but caricature based on the most piercing insight into actual 
life ; so keen, indeed, that the mind finds relief or pleasure in 
playing with its own conceptions. Shakspeare often conde- 
scends to caricature in this way, and so do Cervantes, Hogarth, 
Smollett, and Scott. Though it hardly approaches our ideal 
of fine characterization, it has its justification in the almost 
universal practice of men whose genius for humorous delinea- 
tion cannot be questioned. 

That Dickens is not led into this vein of exaggeration by 
those qualities of wit and fancy which make the caricaturist, 
is proved by the solidity with which his works rest on the 
deeper powers of imagination and humor. A caricaturist 
rarely presents any thing but a man’s peculiarity, but Dickens 
Jalways presents the man. He so preserves the keeping of 
character, that every thing said or done by his personages is 
either on a level with the original conception or develops it. 
They never go beyond the pitch of thought or feeling by 
which their personality is limited. ‘Thus, Tony Weller, whose 
round fat body seems to roll about in a sea of humor, makes 
us laugh at his sayings as much because he says them, as for 
any merriment they contain in themselves. His oddities of 
remark are sufficiently queer to excite laughter, but they 
receive their peculiar unction from his conception of his own 
importance and his belief in the unreachable depths of his 
own wisdom. Mr. Pickwick compliments the intelligence of 
his son Sam. ‘“‘ Werry glad to hear of it, sir,” he replies: 
‘‘T took a great deal o’ pains in his eddication, sir; let him 
run the streets when he was very young, and shift for hisself. 
It’s the only way to make a boy sharp, sir.” His infallibility 
in matters relating to matrimony and widows is a good instance 
of the method in which a novelist may produce ludicrous 
effects by emphasizing an oddity of opinion, and at the same 
time connect it with the substance of character. When Sam 
sends the valentine to Mary, the old man’s forecasting mind 
sees the consequences, and he bursts out in that affecting 
rebuke, — “ To see you married, Sammy, to see you a deluded 
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wictim, and thinkin’ in your innocence it’s all werry capital. 
It’s a dreadful trial to a father’s feelin’s, that ’ere, Sammy.” 
He is troubled by an obstinate suspicion that he himself is 
especially marked out as an object for the machinations of 
widows. In a contemptuous account of a journey he made 
on a railroad, he says, ‘‘ I was locked up in a close carriage 
with a living widdur; and I believe it wos only because we 
wos alone, and there wos no clergyman in the conveyance, 
that that are widdur didn’t marry me before we reached the 
half-way station.” He is a coachman of forty years stand- 
ing, and accordingly has a wise scorn of all railroads. ‘“ As 
for the ingein,” he says, ‘as is always a pourin’ out red hot 
coals at night, and black smoke in the day, the sensiblest 
thing it does, in my opinion, is ven there ’s something in the 
vay, and it sets up that frightful scream vich seems to say, 
now here’s two hundred and forty passengers in the werry 
greatest extremity of danger, and here’s their two hundred and 
forty screams in vun.” He is, indeed, the very Lord Bur- 
leigh of low life; and from those paroxysms of inward 
chuckles, — which generally terminated in “as near an ap- 
proach to a choke as an elderly gentleman can with safety 
sustain,” — through all the variety of his sayings and doings, 
to his earnest exhortation that Sam should spell Weller with a 
V, he never loses his substantial personality, never becomes 
any thing but Tony Weller. 

Much of Dickens’s most exquisite and most exuberant 
humor is displayed in representing characters compounded of 
vanity, conceit, and assurance. His Artful Dodgers and 
Mr. Baileys are cases in point. They remind you of the. 
child who ran away from his parents when he was only a 
year old, because he understood they intended to call him 
Caleb. The little, thievish, ragged Dodger, when brought 
before the police court, points to the judge and politely 
requests to be informed “ who is that old file up there ;” and 
warns the court not to keep him long, as he has an engage- 
ment to dine with the ‘ wice-president of the House of 
Commons.” This conceit, varied according to age and char- 
acter, mingles with the other peculiarities of the two Wellers, 
Joe Willet, Mr. Mantalini, and a score of others. ‘There is 
Sim Tappertit, the sublime apprentice, conceit and bathos 
embodied, who is troubled by his soul’s getting into his head, 
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and disturbed by “inward workings after a higher calling ”’ 
than making locks. Mr. Kenwigs, in Nicholas Nickleby, is 
an elderly ‘Tappertit, whose discourse is pitched on a more 
uniform key of fustian. But Mr. Richard Swiveller is pro- 
bably the most splendid specimen of the class, and is a fine 
example of the felicity with which Dickens can tread the 
dizziest edges of character without sinking into mere carica- 
ture. Dick is a sort of shabby Sir Harry Wildair, a reckless, 
feather-brained, good-natured vagabond, with no depth of 
guile, and whose irregularities are the result of idleness, 
vanity, egotism, and a great flow of spirits. With a vast 
opinion of his own abilities, he is still overreached by every 
knave he encounters, and his life is a descent from one 
“crusher” to another. He is so vain that he almost believes 
his own self-exalting lies; and he cannot possibly see things 
as they are. When the old grandfather is disturbed by the 
demands of his graceless grandson for money, Dick is very 
much surprised that the “jolly old grandfather should decline 
to fork out with that cheerful readiness, which is always so 
pleasant and agreeable at his time of life.” His head is full 
of scraps of songs and plays, which he has a singular felicitous 
infelicity in quoting to sustain the sentiment of the moment ; 
and his slang, ever accompanying his sentiment, is as charac- 
teristic as the soil on his linen, or the marks of time’s “ effacing 
fingers ” on his flash coat. When jilted by Miss Wackles, he 
says, in parting, “I go away with feelings that may be con- 
ceived, but cannot be described, feeling within myself the 
desolating truth that my best affections have received this 
night a stifler;”’ but he then adds, from the promptings of 
his vanity, and with reference to his proposed suit to little 
Nell, ‘that a young girl of wealth and beauty is growing up 
at the present moment for me, and has requested her next of 
kin to propose for my hand, which, having a kindness for 
some members of her family, [ have consented to promise. 
It’s a gratifying circumstance, that you’l] be glad to hear, 
that a young and lovely girl is growing into a woman ex- 
pressly on my account, and is now saving up for me.” Dick’s 
imaginative vanity absolutely deceives his own senses. He 
calls a fight, in which his own face is damaged, a festive 
scene; he asks his companion in punch to pass the rosy 
wine ; he pays for his liquor by solemnly advising the boy at 
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the bar never to touch spirits; and tells a stranger, whom he 
designs to dupe, that the wing of friendship must not moult a 
feather. Sir Epicure Mammon himself hardly realizes with 
more fulness his gorgeous visions of gluttony and avarice, 
than the images of all that is unreal in dissipation succeed 
each other as facts in poor Dick’s helter-skelter brain. 
Among the various characters of Dickens there is one 
class, which, disagreeing in many things, agree in being the 
tormentors of social life. ‘They are persons whom the law 
does not touch, but, compared with some of them, highway- 
men may be considered public benefactors. As _ ladies 
always have the precedence, we will pass over the currish 
attorney, Brass, and the coarse scoundrel, Squeers, the 
snapping, hissing hatred of Quilp, and the creamy villany of 
Pecksniff, i in order to do fit honor to that miracle of mingled 
weakness, prudery, and malice, the incomparable Miss 
Miggs. She is an elderly maiden, who, by some strange 
neglect on the part of mankind, has been allowed to remain 
unmarried. ‘This neglect might in some small degree be 
accounted for by the fact that her person and disposition 
came within the range of Mr. Tappertit’s epithet of ‘“ scrag- 
gy.’ She had various ways of wreaking her hatred upon 
the other sex, the most cruel of which was in often honoring 
them with her company and discourse. Her feeling for the 
wrongs of woman was deep and strong, and she had been 
known to wish that the whole race would die off, that men 
might be brought to appreciate the real value of the blessings 
by which they set so little store ; and averred, if she could 
obtain a fair round number of virgins, say ten thousand, to 
follow her example, she would, to spite mankind, hang, 
drown, stab, or poison herself, with a joy past expression. 
When she watches at the window for the return of Sin Tap- 
pertit, with the intention of betraying him, she is described 
as “ having an expression of face, in which a great number 
of opposite ingredients, such as mischief, cunning, malice, 
triumph, and patient expectation, were all mixed up together 
in a kind of physiognomical punch;” and as composing 
herself to wait and listen, “like some fair ogress, who has 
set a trap, and was waiting for a nibble from a plump young 
traveller.” Dickens, in this character, well represents how 
such seemingly insignificant malignants as Miss Miggs can 
34 * 
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become the pest of families, and that, though full of weak- 
ness and malignity, they can be proud of their virtue and 
religion, and make slander the prominent element of their 
plous conversation. 

Few novelists excel in the finer shades of character, in the 
exhibition of those minor traits which the eye of genius alone 
can detect. Much of the most refined humor of Dickens 
comes from his insight into the subtleties of the ludicrous. 
This penetration of vision is often shown when the humor 
seems broad even to farcical excess, and especially when he 
makes a transparent hypocrite speak as if he were playing a 
deep game. Squeers, for instance, is a vulgar rascal ; but he 
is aware that some men are swayed by moral and sympa- 
thetic considerations, and he accordingly adopts what he 
deems the language of virtue and religion, when he intends 
some peculiarly infamous trick. His mode of translating 
morality and affection into his own vocabulary of villany 1s 
richly ludicrous. When his hopeful son, Master Wackford 
Squeers, catches poor Smike, the exulting parent exclaims,— 
‘You always keep on the same path, and do things that you 
see your father do, and when you die you will go right slap 
to heaven, and be asked no questions.” Snawley and 
Squeers know each other to be scoundrels; yet they ever 
preserve in their colloquies a clumsy affectation of sentiment 
and conscience. Snawley, who is hired to entrap poor 
Smike, effects his purpose by claiming the boy as his son. 
When he meets Squeers, he indulges in a commendable 
strain of snivelling eloquence on the beauty of natural affec- 
tion. ‘It only shows what natur is, sir,” said Mr. Squeers. 
«She ’s a rum ’un, is natur.” ‘ She is a holy thing,” mur- 
mured Snawley. ‘I believe you,” added Mr. Squeers with 
a moral sigh; “I should like to know how we could get 
along without her. Natur,” he said, growing solemn, “is 
more easily conceived than described. O! what a blessed 
thing, sir, to be in a state of natur.” 

Brass, in The Old Curiosity Shop, a knave compounded 
of hawk and puppy, who fawns, cheats, and sentimentalizes 
through the whole book, and has become so accustomed to 
this affectation of excellence, that it always flows from his 
lips when he speaks without reflection. He lays a trap to 
make poor Kit Nubbles appear a thief, and really appears 
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measurelessly horror-stricken when the money is found in the 
boy’s possession. ‘ And this,” he cries, clasping his hands, 
“this is the world, that turns upon its own axis, and has 
lunar influences, and revolutions round heavenly bodies, and 
various games of that sort! ‘This is human natur, is it?” 
Pecksniff, again, is so thoroughly impregnated with the spirit 

of falsehood, that he is moral even in drunkenness, and cant- 
ing even in shame and discovery. 

Much of the humor of Dickens is identical with his style. 
In this the affluence of his fancy in suggestive phrases and 
epithets is finely displayed ; and he often flashes the impres- 
sion of a character or a scene upon the mind by a few 
graphic verbal combinations. When Ralph Nickleby says 
“God bless you,” to his nephew, the words stick in his 
throat, as if unused to the passage. When Tigg clasped 
Mr. Pecksniff in the dark, that worthy gentleman “ found 
himself collared by something which smelt like several damp 
umbrellas, a barrel of beer, a cask of warm brandy and 
water, and a small parlor full of tobacco smoke, mixed.” 
Mrs. 'Todgers, when she desires to make Ruth Pinch know 
her station, surveys her with a look of “ genteel grimness.” 
A widow of a deceased brother of Martin Chuzzlewit is 
described as one, who, “ being almost supernaturally disagree- 
able, and having a dreary face, a bony figure, and a mascu- 
line voice, was, in right of these qualities, called a strong- 
minded woman.” Mr. Richard Swiveller no sooner enters a 
room, than the nostrils of the company are saluted by a 
strong smell of gin and lemon-peel. Mr. George Chuzzle- 
wit, a person who over fed himself, is sketched as a gentle- 
man with such an obvious disposition to pimples, that “ the 
bright spots on his cravat, the rich pattern of his waistcoat, 
and even his glittering trinkets, seemed to have broken out 
upon him, and not to have come into existence comfortably.” 
Felicities like these Dickens squanders with a prodigality 
which reduces their relative value, and makes the generality 
of style-mongers poor indeed. 

It is difficult to say whether Dickens is more successful in 
humor or pathos. Many prefer his serious to his comic 
scenes. It is certain that his genius can as readily draw 
tears as provoke laughter. Sorrow, want, poverty, pain, and 
death ; the affections which cling to earth and those which 
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rise above it, he represents always with power and often with 
marvellous skill. His style, in the serious moods of his mind, 
has a harmony of flow which often glides unconsciously into 
metrical arrangement ; and is full of those words 


* Which fall as soft as snow on the sea, 
And melt in the heart as instantly.” 


[One source of his pathos is the intense and purified conception 
he has of moral beauty, of that beauty which comes from a 
thoughtful brooding over the most solemn and affecting real- 
ities of life. The character of little Nell is an illustration. 
The simplicity of this creation, framed as it is from the finest 
elements of human nature, and the unambitious mode of its 
development through the motley scenes of the Old Curiosity 
Shop, are calculated to make us overlook its rare merit as a 
work of high poetic genius. Amid the wolfish malignity of 
Quilp, the sugared meanness of Brass, the roaring conviviality 
of Swiveller, amid scenes of selfishness and shame, of passion 
and crime, this delicate creation moves along, unsullied, puri- 
fied, pursuing the good in the simple earnestness of a pure 
heart, gliding to the tomb as to a sweet sleep, and leaving in 
every place that her presence beautifies the marks of celestial 
footprints. Sorrows such as hers, over which so fine a senti- 
ment sheds its consecrations, have been well said to be ill-bar- 
tered for the garishness of joy ; “for they win us softly from 
life, and fit us to die smiling.” 

In addition to this refined perception of moral beauty, he 
| has great tragic power. It would be useless, in our limits, to 
attempt giving illustrations of his closeness to nature in delin- 
eating the deeper passions; his profound observation of the 
workings of the soul when stained with crime and looking 
forward to death ; his skill in gifting remorse, fear, avarice, 
hatred, and revenge with their appropriate language ; and his 
subtle appreciation of the influence exercised by different 
moods of the mind in modifying the appearances of external 
objects. In these the poet always appears through the nov- 
elist, and we hardly know whether imagination or ‘observation 
contributes most to the effect. 

We have not much space to refer to Dombey ard Son, the 
last completed novel of Dickens, except to remark that it 
illustrates those peculiarities of his genius observable in his 
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other works, with a little more certainty of touch in ideal de- 
lineation. It is a fresh creation of his unexhausted mind, in 
which the old manner is reproduced to introduce new matter. 
Here, as in his other novels, the characters are every thing 
and the story nothing; but the characters are sufficiently 
original, various, and numerous to compensate for far greater 
defects of plot and design. Captain Cuttle, Bunsby, Sol Gills, 
Major Bagstock, Pinch, Toodle, ‘Toots, Mrs. Chick, Susan 
Nipper, Lucretia ‘Tox, Rob, the lady whose husband invested 
in the Peruvian mines, not to mention others, are personages 
whose acquaintance once made is never broken. The beauty 
and pathos of the work cluster around Paul and Florence, 
and in these exquisite creations Dickens has exceeded the 
previous promise of his powers. The defects of the novel 
are partly owing to the ingrained peculiarities of the author, 
and partly to his mode of publication. Every part he is 
compelled to make interesting and effective in itself, without 
due regard to the general impression of the whole, and accord- 
ingly he often overdoes his humorous scenes, and reduces 
events to incidents. Some of the characters, also, refer to 
persons with whom he has not sufficient imaginative sympathy 
to delineate vitally. Mr. Carker is hardly equal to the stere- 
otyped villain of Mr. James, and Dombey and Edith are 
blocks of painted wood. ‘The whole description of them is 
external, without any vision into their natures. The rich 
abundance of humor, pathos, and character, so profusely scat- 
tered over the work, can hardly blind the simplest reader to 
the fact that the author always fails when he departs from the 
landmarks of his genius, and attempts the delineation of perz. 
sons whose natures have been essentially modified by fashion, 
by convention, by worldliness, by morbid sentiment and pas- 
sion. Villains, autocrats, fashionable people, misanthropes, 
sentimentalists, and young ladies, are but faintly gifted with 
human nature as sketched by Mr. Dickens, for they lie alto- 
gether out of the sphere of his healthy and genial genius. 

In closing these desultory remarks on Dickens, and the 
department of literature of which he is the greatest living 
representative, we cannot refrain from expressing a regret 
that we have not a class of novels illustrative of American 
life and character, which does some justice to both. Novel- 
ists we have in perilous abundance, as Egypt had locusts ; 
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some of them unexcelled in the art of preparing a dish of 
fiction by a liberal admixture of the horrible and sentimental ; 
and some few who display talents and accomplishments of a 
higher order; but a series of national novels, illustrative of 
the national life, the production of men penetrated with an 
American spirit without being Americanisms, we can hardly 
plume ourselves upon possessing. ‘The American has here- 
tofore appeared in romance chiefly to be libelled or carica- 
tured. He has been represented as an acute knave, ex- 
pressing the sentiments of a worldling in the slang of an 
ale-house, and principally occupied in peddling Connecticut 
nutmegs, wooden clocks, and tin ware. That Sam Slick, 
Nimrod Wildfire, and the Ethiopian Minstrels do not com- 
prehend the whole wealth and raciness of life as it is in the 
North, the South, and the West, might easily be demonstrated 
if a man of power would undertake the task. But one would 
almost suppose, from hearing the usual despairing criticism of 
the day, that in the United States the national novel was an 
impossible creation. Are there, then, no materials here for 
the romantic and heroic, —nothing over which poetry can 
lovingly hover,—nothing of sorrow for pathos to convert 
into beauty,—no fresh individualities of disposition over 
which humor, born of pathos, can pour its floods of genial 
mirth, —no sweet household ties, no domestic affections, no 
high thoughts, no great passions, no sorrow, sin, and death? 
Has our past no story to tell? Is there nothing of glory in 
the present, nothing of hope in the future? In no country, 
indeed, is there a broader field opened to the delineator of 
character and manners than in our own land. Look at our 
society, the only society where the whole people are alive, — 
alive with intelligence and passion, — every man’s individual 
life mingling with the life of the nation, — avarice, cruelty, 
pride, folly, ignorance, in a ceaseless contest with great vir- 
tues, and noble aims, and thoughts that reach the stars. In 
the noise and tumult of that tremendous struggle, a man of 
genius not blinded by its dust or deafened by its din, at once 


‘an actor in life and a spectator of it, might discover the ma- 


terials of the deepest tragedy and the finest and broadest 
jhumor; might hear amid the roar and confusion, the “ still, 
‘sad music of humanity ;” might see, through all the rancor 


and madness of partisan warfare, the slow evolution of right 
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principles ; might send his soul along that tide of impetuous 
passion in which novelties are struggling with prejudices, 
without being overwhelmed in its foaming flood; and in the 
comprehensive grasp of his intellect might include all classes, 
all sects, all professions, making them stand out on his lumin- 
ous page in the clear light of reality, doing justice to all by 
allowing each its own costume and language, compelling 
Falsehood to give itself the lie, and Pride to stand abased 
before its own image, and guided in all his pictures of life 
and character by a spirit at once tolerant, just, generous, 
humane, and national. 


Cc ° a of Cc, =. 

Art. VI.— The Prometheus and Agamemnon of Aischylus, 
translated into English Verse. By Henry Witiiam 
Hersert. Cambridge: John Bartlett. 1849. 12mo. 
pp. 156. 


Tue plays of Aschylus have intrinsic difficulties, growing 
out of the peculiar character of the poet, as well as outward 
difficulties, belonging to the state of the text, which make the 
translator’s task a problem of great labor. The first class of 
difficulties occur, more or less, in all of the remaining pieces 
of the greatest master of the Attic tragedy; the second are 
found less in the Prometheus, and most of all in the Agamem- 
non. ‘The former play, for reasons all of which we do not 
probably know, has fared much better at the hands of the 
copyists and scholiasts ; while the Jatter has been so corrupted 
that, in many places, a remedy is utterly hopeless; conjec- 
tural approximations being all that is possible with regard to 
the text, and harmonizing or comparative interpretation all 
that is possible with regard to the sense. 

Besides the accidental and inevitable corruptions wrought 
by time, and the carelessness or ignorance of copyists, there 
were other changes traceable to a higher origin; namely, to 
the Greek Dramatic poets themselves, who often retouched 
and reproduced their pieces, and to their successors, who 
worked over again the productions of the older masters, and 
adapted them to the requirements of the contemporary stage. 
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With all these sources of error, an inexperienced scholar 
might be led into a deep and general skepticism as to the sub- 
stantial genuineness of any of the remains of Greek literature. 
And yet, the more profoundly we study these mighty works, 
the more thoroughly satisfied are we that we have the form and 
pressure of the intellects which produced them. No compe- 
tent scholar, unbiased by partial theories, can doubt for a 
moment the genuineness of any of the remaining plays of 
A&schylus or Sophocles, or any of the principal plays of 
Euripides. ‘They are so deeply marked, every one of them, 
with the grand characteristics of their authors, that the well- 
trained perceptions of the classical scholar cannot fail to dis- 
cern them, in spite of doubtful or various readings, contradic- 
tory interpretatigns, and unquestionable corruptions of the text. 
Men have two tendencies which come successively into play 
in all such matters; one is a passion for amending, altering, 
and adapting; the other is that, when wearied with this, 
and returning from the periodical aberrations to the periodical 
triumphs of taste, they reject the forged additions, and 
take back into favor the genuine works of other times, with 
all their old-fashioned aspect and their real faults. We have 
had this experience with Shakspeare. The better taste of 
the present age has demanded the restoration of the Poet of 
Avon to the form in which he delighted the vigorous and 
manly spirits, whose star-like assemblage cast such a brilliancy 
over the reign of Queen Elizabeth. ‘Tate’s alterations of the 
mighty master, which pleased a conventional age — where 
are they now? Found in the notes to critical editions, 
inserted for the amusement of curious readers; and edition 
after edition is published, in which the ablest scholars task 
themselves, first to restore the true readings of the immortal 
dramatist, and secondly, reverently to interpret them when 
ascertained by laborious collation. Some conservative influ- 
ence of this kind no doubt existed in antiquity, besides the 
public regulations for depositing copies of the three dramatists 
in the public archives, and before the critical labors of the 
Alexandrian scholars ; so that we scarcely read a page of either 
poet without recognizing the soaring and magnificent genius 
of the Pythagorean Aschylus; the calm and exquisite ele- 
gance hiding the fires of the consummate artist, Sophocles ; 
or the fluent passion and eloquent philosophy which some- 
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what let down the lofty position of the Tragic Muse, in 
Euripides. 

This is not the place to discuss the character of A&schylus 
and his general relations to the tragic art of his own and sub- 
sequent times; nor do we propose to consider the critical 
merits of the various editions of the original. ‘The translations 
of the Prometheus Fettered and the Agamemnon are all we 
have to do with at present ; and of these we shall aim only to 
give a cursory account. 

Our readers are aware, that the notions of a translator’s duty 
are not yet well settled in any nation. Different opinions 
have been urged in our own pages, the question being con- 
sidered among poets and literary men as still an open one. 
But all will confess that the translator who, adhering closely 
to the words of the original, renders them at the same time 
with idiomatic spirit and ease into his mother tongue, unen- 
feebled by dilution, and undistorted by being wrought into forms 
foreign to the genius of the author ; who makes a spirited work 
under all the disadvantages of transplantation to a foreign 
tongue, —such a translator, all must admit, has solved the 
highest problem of his art. It will be generally agreed, we 
think, that some peculiar difficulties exist in the task of so 
translating the works of the ancients, as that the readers 
whose tastes have not been cultivated by the processes of 
education into a love of antiquity for its own sake shall find 
them interesting without the stimulus of the current style and 
mannerisms of the day. A tone of venerable age must be 
maintained as one of the prime requisites of a good translation 
from the Greek or Latin ; and yet, in the Greek at least, if the 
translator will be true to his original, he must preserve a grace 
and freedom incompatible with cumbrous movement, and re- 
mote from levity. Any thing approaching the neologisms 
which even the best writers of our age unconsciously indulge 
in, the least suspicion of a cant phrase springing from the pecu- 
liar relations of modern society, will destroy the effect of any 
translation from the ancients. A language like our own, which 
has a poetical literature running through as many centuries as 
intervened between Homer and the Attic tragedians ; or like 
the German, which ranges through even a longer sweep of time, 
from the Niebelungen-lied down to Goethe and Schiller ; may 
furnish, from its copious vocabulary, the words which, through 
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their old poetic associations, shall give nearly the effect of anti- 
quity. Other modern languages have less facility and inferior 
capacity in this respect. ‘The scholar, therefore, who aims to 
transfuse the fine essence of a work of ancient poetry into 
English, must carefully prepare himself by drinking deep at 
the perennial fountains —the fresh gushing streams, in the 
early ages of his mother tongue. 

We are surprised, however, at the comparatively feeble 
execution which has hitherto been the most striking character- 
istic of English translations from the ancient languages. ‘The 
reader will readily call to mind the transformations of the 
Attic Tragedians by Potter and Franklin; the exquisite 
modern recasting of Homer by Pope; the more faithful, but 
less attractive, reproduction of the same old bard by Cowper ; 
and the stiff compound of the two by Sotheby. By far the 
best translation of the Iliad is the one in blank verse by an 
accomplished American, the late Mr. Munford of Virginia. 
Recently, however, several attempts to reform the errors of 
English translators have been made, with various degrees of 
success. Some have even gone with the Germans so far as to 
introduce imitations of the ancient poetical rhythms; a diffi- 
cult thing to do with precision, since it is scarcely possible to 
supply by accented measures an equivalent for the determinate 
quantities, fixed by musical laws as the basis of the poetic art 
in ancient times. But very pleasing effects have been pro- 
duced by the accented hexameters into which several books 
of the Iliad were translated a few years since by a writer in 
Blackwood, who, we trust, will go on and finish a work he 
has so ably begun. 

The Germans have been Jed by the greater flexibility of 
their language, and by its greater facility in the formation of 
compounds, much beyond the limited efforts of the English 
in the reproduction of modern equivalents for ancient rhythms. 
Scarcely a form of ancient versification remains unattempted 
by the laborious and conscientious scholars of that lettered 
nation ; sometimes the difficulties have been overcome with 
admirable ingenuity and success; but, frequently, as they 
themselves confess, and some of them bitterly complain, the 
spirit of ancient poetry evaporates from the translator’s cruci- 
ble, and the elegant forms in which it was clothed by the 
old masters vanish amidst the writhing contortions through 
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which the German language is forced in the vain attempt to 
imitate with imperfect means the airy graces and rhythmical 
movements belonging to remote ages and to very different 
conditions of language. Many of the German metrical ver- 
sions are totally unintelligible without the originals. Even 
Voss, with his wonderfully plastic power over the forms of 
language, frequently makes Homer awkward, stiff, artificial, 
and ungainly. ‘The accomplished and able William Hum- 
boldt, master as he was of every form of speech, failed here, 
notwithstanding all his learning. ‘The error of the English, 
speaking in general terms, consists in having no principle at 
all; the error of the Germans, on the other hand, consists in 
pushing a correct principle too far. ‘The English have en- 
deavored to obliterate every vestige of characteristic qualities 
from the works which they have translated, so that the 
unlearned reader should never suspect them to have had a 
foreign and ancient origin; the Germans have striven with 
superior industry to prevent the unlearned reader from sus- 
pecting them to be any thing in the world but Greek ; and, 
indeed, it may be said with almost literal truth, that they are 
all Greek to him. 

It might naturally be supposed that, of all the ancient 
poets, Auschylus would be the worst treated by the transla- 
tors; and so he was by the earlier ones. But the returning 
taste of the age for natural effects in the poetic art, as dis- 
tinguished from the artificial brilliancy of the last century, 
and from the morbid intensity which marked the commence- 
ment of the present, has led to a keener study of Shakspeare, 
and connected with this fresh appreciation of the one dra- 
matic poet of the world, a more critical examination of the 
great remains of the Hellenic Shakspeare, and more success- 
ful attempts to set him, in some intelligible and befitting form, 
before the English literary public. ‘The recent translations 
have generally been limited to single plays, and several of 
them have attained a measure of success highly creditable to 
the learning and genius of their authors ; but some of them 
again have exhibited a very faulty estimate of the true char- 
acteristics of a genuine translation, and very indifferent pow- 
ers of execution. Editions of the works of AXschylus entire, 
and of single plays, prepared by able scholars, and illustrated 
by all the light which the comprehensive range of philologi- 
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cal studies in the present age has thrown on the obscurities of 
ancient literature, have led to a corresponding improvement 
in the spirit and manner of translating. ‘There remains still 
much to be done before the literature of the English lan- 
guage will be enriched by complete and adequate representa- 
tives — representatives in form as well as in spirit — of the 
great poets of antiquity. 

The volume of Mr. Herbert, containing his translations of 
the Prometheus Fettered and the Agamemnon, is a remarka- 
ble work. Mr. Herbert has long been known to the Ameri- 
can reading world, as a writer of great and versatile powers ; a 
poet of vivid imagination and vigorous style ; a successful 
novelist ; an able and accomplished critic; and, to another 
class, whose reading is comparatively limited,—the Nimrods of 
the land, — as a consummate master of the mysteries of their 
craft, practically experienced in all the ways of shooting, 
fishing, and hunting. and skilled to illustrate, alike with pen 
and pencil, the scenes of forest, river, lake, and hill, amidst 
which Ais amusements and their serious pursuits chiefly lie. 
And now he comes before the world in another character, 
that of translator of the most difficult of the Attic tragedians. 
The volume is appropriately inscribed, in an elegant dedica- 
tion to Edward Everett, one of the most finished classical 
scholars in the United States. In a well-written letter 
addressed to the same gentleman, Mr. Herbert presents a 
brief, but comprehensive and accurate, account of the Greek 
dramatic representations, and expounds the principles on which 
his translations of these two masterpieces have been executed. 
As the passage is tersely expressed, and involves considera- 
tions of importance which should be carefully weighed by 
every translator, we quote the material paragraphs. 


‘‘ The principal object which | proposed to myself in the fol- 
lowing translations was, to convey as nearly as possible to the 
English reader, not only the letter, but the spirit, of the original ; 
the rules which I laid down to myself were perfect literalness, 
an avoidance of paraphrase, circumlocution, and amplification, 
to the utmost extent admitted by the structure of the English 
language ; and above all, even if it should be necessary to add 
words in order to convey the sense, never to interpolate ideas. 

‘* It struck me, that, in all former translations of the Greek 
dramas, the use of regular set English metres and stanzaic 
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forms, for the representation of irregular though corresponding 
strophes and antistrophes, prevented the reader from forming 
any true idea of the Greek choral modes, and rendered it impos- 
sible to preserve the brevity and terseness of the original. | 
therefore determined to render them as nearly to the measures 
of the original as the difference between a quantitative language 
like the Greek, and one purely accentual like the English, 
would admit. ; 

“In the next place, I have adopted throughout the Hellenic 
names of the Hellenic divinities, never having been able to dis- 
cover the slightest grounds for emasculating the grand ‘Titanic 
Gods of the old Greek Olympus into the formal deities of the 
Latin mythology. ‘There is no more in common between the 
Zeus and Here, the Ares and Artemis, of Greece, and the Jupi- 
ter and Juno, the Mars and Diana, of Rome, than there is of 
similitude between Auschylus and Seneca; and writing of the 
Hellenic Gods, I have chosen to designate them as they were 
known to the Hellenes of Hellas. For the same cause, I have 
reverted in all Greek proper names to the Greek terminations os 
and e, in lieu of the Latin us and a; to the Greek diphthongs ai 
and o7, in lieu of the Latin @ and @ ; and lastly, to the Greek &, 
in place of the Latin c ; bringing the whole system of nomencla- 
ture, both of persons and places, as nearly as possible to the true 
Hellenic standard. The only exception is in the few Greek 
adjectives which have become so engrafted on our language as 
to be now almost English words, which to alter or amend would 
appear an affectation. For, detesting all affectations, there is 
none which | hiold so detestable as that of setting up for neolo- 
gizer or improver of the English tongue ; deeming it probable 
that such men as Shakspeare and Milton, Jeremy ‘laylor and the 
translators of the Oxford Bible, are not one iota less likely to 
have understood the principles of the great language which they 
have rendered immortal, than any obscure country schoolmaster 
who chooses to compile, or any pragmatical printers who choose 
to force upon the world a standard of lexicography.”’ 


Each play is prefaced by an introduction in which the plan 
is unfolded, and the dramatic characters delineated. ‘The 
first in the volume is the Prometheus Fettered. Of the 
recent translations of this play, we believe that of Miss 
Elizabeth B. Barrett, (now Mrs. Browning,) has attracted the 
most attention. For so good a Greek scholar, and so distin- 
guished a poet as she has proved herself to be, it is remarka- 
bly full of errors and prose ; — but, perhaps, not remarkably 


35 * 
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full of affectations, all things considered. An example com- 
bining all three will not be out of place. 


— otabevtosg 3’ iiov poipn pioyi 
Xoorks aueiwers urdoc, (1. 22, 23.) 


Miss Barrett renders, 


“__ where ’stablishéd 
Neath the fierce sun, thy brow’s white flower shall fade.” 


Mr. Herbert, literally and more poetically, 


“_ burnt by the sun’s scorching blaze, 
Thy skin’s fair flower shalt change.” 

There has been one translation of the Prometheus Fet- 
tered published in this country before Mr. Herbert’s. It was 
written for that whimsical and_ short-lived monthly — the 
Dial — by Mr. Henry Thoreau, a scholar of talent, but of 
such pertinacious oddity in literary matters, that his writings 
will never probably do him any justice. This translation 
was executed with ability, but not being in the poetical form, 
is scarcely subject to criticism as a work of art, and cannot 
be brought into any fair comparison with Mr. Herbert’s. 

The supposed resemblance between the character of Satan 
in Milton’s Paradise Lost, and the character of Prometheus 
in the play of ASschylus, as well as its extraordinary splendor 
as a poetical creation, has long rendered this piece a favorite 
with English scholars ; and it is a little surprising, under such 
circumstances, that it should not have been well translated 
until the task was undertaken by Mr. Herbert. ‘The manner 
in which this writer has adapted his style to the character of 
these two plays is worthy of the highest commendation. _ It is 
fine, nervous, idiomatic English, of steel-like clearness, flexi- 
bility, and strength. He shows an intimate acquaintance 
with the best old English writers, as well as a profound study 
of the genius of A%schylus. In the adaptation of English 
rhythms to the varied changes of thought and manner in the 
original, Mr. Herbert shows extraordinary skill, and has 
attained success beyond that of any among his predecessors. 
In our judgment, he has carried out the principles laid down 
in his introductory letter with entire and unbroken consist- 
ency. In the treatment of difficult and disputed passages, 
he has been guided by the blended lights of critical sagacity 
and poetical instinct. ‘To some of his decisions on the 
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interpretation of passages of this description objections on 
critical grounds may be made ; and in one or two places, we 
should dissent from his renderings on general esthetic princi- 
ples ; but in no place has he hurried over the points without 
careful consideration, or adopted views for which he has not 
strong reasons to give. ‘The mere English reader will derive, 
from the study of this volume, not only an idea of the general 
plan and development of these two tragedies, a conception of 
the dramatic personages, and the motives of their actions, but 
he will find that he has also acquired a living conception of the 
Hellenic modes of thought, and of the peculiar local coloring 
which distinguishes them. We have not a style of expression 
which the translator fancies the author would have used had 
he been an Englishman ; but we have set before us the style 
of expression of A’schylus himself, transferred into the most 
poetical, terse, and vigorous English. We will justify what 
we have said by two short passages from the Prometheus. 
The first is a part of a speech of Prometheus, commencing 


evrei we vai zuoryritov tr'yat, (1. 347.) 


which we beg our classical readers to read first as a passage 
from an original poem, and then to compare it word by word 


with A’schylus. 


‘* For, of a truth, my brother’s weariful fate 
Afflicts me ; Atlas’, who stands far i’ the west, 
And long hath stood, on his brawny shoulders broad 
Propping the earthfast pillar of the skies, 
Burden prodigious. Nor do I pity not, 
Whom I saw once, the hostile giant grim, 
The earthborn inmate of Kilikian caves, 
The hundred-headed, violently quelled, 
Impetuous Typhon. Against all the Gods 
He stood defiant, from his terrible jaws 
Hissing red slaughter, flashing from his eyes 
The lurid glare of lightning, e’en as who 
The realm of Zeus by force should overthrow. 
But him erewhile the sleepless shaft of God, 
The headlong thunderbolt outbreathing flame, 
Overtook, and smote him sheer from his loud vaunts 
Blasphemous. For, to his right mind scourged back 
His might was thunderstruck and scorched to dust. 
And now, a worthless and dishonored trunk, 
Outstretched hard by the billowy strait he lies, 
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Crushed underneath the roots of Aitna old, 
Where, sitting on the loftiest peaks sublime, 
Hephaistos plies his stithy ; whence burst out 
Rivers of fire sometime, with savage jaws 
Devouring sweet Sikelia’s lilied lawns. 

With such fell vengeance Typhon still o’erboils, 
And desolating storms of flame-breathed hate 
Insatiate, although thunderstruck of Zeus. 

But thou nor ignorant art, nor needest me 

To teach thee. Save thyself as best thou canst ; 
And I my present lot will bravely bear 

Until the soul of Zeus from rage shall rest.”” pp. 31, 32. 


And the second passage is the wild lyrical strain with 
which the Prometheus closes. We give in a note the parallel 
extract from Miss Barrett.* 


“It is done! For in deed, and no longer in word, 
The firm earth is shaken. 
Far crashes the roar of the bellowing thunder, 
And forth flash the circlets of sulphurous fire, 
And the eddying dust-clouds whirl higher and higher, 
And the storm-winds leap out in their dreadful array, 
Raving hoarse through the sky, and ocean and ether 
Insanely together are hurled. 
So surely, so fearlessly, launched from above 
Comes the havoc of Zeus. O Glory, O Love, 
Of my mother prophetic, — O liberal air, 
That revolvest the light and the life of the world, 
Behold how unjustly | bear ! 


Of the Agamemnon, at least nine or ten English transla- 
tions have appeared within a few years. Like Goethe’s 
Faust, it has been regarded as a problem for the solution of 
which all the resources of scholarship, the ingenuity of con- 





* Miss Barrett has ruined the effect by substituting iambic for anapzestic rhythms. 


“In deed — in word no more — 
From her stillness earth is thrust ! 
And growls the thunder’s echoed roar ; 
And glares the lightning’s eddied fire ; 
And the whirlwinds wheel the dust ; 
And blasts of every wind outleap, 
Each to each with confluent ire ; 
And air is mingled with the deep. 
Such fearful curses visibly 
Jove’s right-hand impelleth hither. 
O, my mother’s pride ! — O, ether! 
To all light-rolling ; dost thou see 
How I suffer wrongfully ? 
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jecture, and the fire of poetical genius are to be called upon. 
And so indeed it is. While the great features of the play 
stand so prominently forward that we are overwhelmed with 
awe as we contemplate the all but unapproachable sub- 
limity of the author’s genius, there are many details in the 
filling up of the picture which perplex us in the extreme. 
We tremble at the mighty and inscrutable Destiny which 
overshadows the Atreidan house ; the dark, mysterious fore- 
bodings of the chorus, that terrible woe is about to fall on 
the head of Agamemnon ; the frightful vision that ‘ hovers 
before the heart evermore, and the prophetic, unbidden, 
unhired strain” that haunts them; the gigantic guilt of 
Clytemnestra, which prepares for her returning lord the inex- 
tricable net ; the unintelligible horrors which Cassandra, con- 
demned by the angry god to predict the truth to those who 
understood it not, pours forth, as she beholds in frantic vision 
the ghosts of the children murdered for the ‘Thyestean ban- 
quet ; the tremendous scenes which shed a lurid light upon the 
enigmas inexplicable save by the event ; — these and all the 
other great points in the tragedy we clearly comprehend. 
But sometimes a sentence is distorted beyond the hope of 
setting it right; sometimes the very elevation of the poet’s 
thought seems to transcend his expressive power, and lan- 
guage falters under the oppressive weight of ideas too big 
for utterance, and of imagery too grand and lofty to be 
brought within the compass of clear and intelligible repre- 
sentation. So that, while we have, on the whole, an aston- 
ishingly impressive and vivid conception of a work which 
may be said to be not tragic, but tragedy itself, we find our- 
selves at times strangely bewildered by flashes of light in 
midnight darkness, when we attempt to thread the intricacies 
of thought and expression as they lay minutely traced in the 
poet’s mind. 


Tov'twv “idgic elut TOY warTevMaTwY, 
’Exstva 0 tyvov. 


However great the difficulty of translating the Prometheus, 
in the Agamemnon the difficulties multiply upon the transla- 
tor’s path at every step he takes. But these difficulties have 
been overcome by Mr. Herbert to a greater extent than by any 
previous translator. We have before us some half dozen ver- 
sions of as many degrees of merit. The worst of them all, both 
as to inaccuracy and feebleness, is by T. Medwin, Esq., who 
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designates himself in the title-page, somewhat ambiguously, 
as ‘“‘the author of the Conversations of Lord Byron.” It is 
not worth while to dwell on this work a moment. Another 
and much superior work is the translation of this play by Mr. 
Harford, published in 1831, in a volume elegantly illustrated 
with designs from Greek vases and other works of art, and 
containing a valuable dissertation on Grecian Tragedy. Mr. 
Harford enters fully into the genius of the poet, and shows, 
by his artistic illustrations, a refined appreciation of the 
Hellenic spirit, but he is not equal to a uniformly vigor- 
ous handling of the work. A previous translation, that 
of Mr. Symmons, published in 1824, is in most respects 
admirable. Generally true to the sense of the original, it 
may be read as a grand original poem; and the critical 
scholar has occasion to find but few faults with the details 
of its execution. Last year, an edition was published by Mr. 
Conington, of University College, Oxford, on the same plan 
as that of Beeckh’s Antigone, and Franz’s Agamemnon, with 
the Greek text and an English version on the opposite page. 
It is accompanied with valuable notes, and must be consid- 
ered an important contribution to the illustration of the play. 
Mr. Conington’s version is not so poetical as either Herbert’s 
or Symmons’s ; but it is very faithful to the original, and de- 
serves on this account a high place among works of its class. 
These by no means comprise the whole of Agamemnonian 
literature, up to the present time. ‘They are, however, sufli- 
cient to afford points of comparison by which to judge of Mr. 
Herbert’s success. Here, too, as in the Prometheus, we think 
he has distanced all his competitors. We take, with no 
special reasons for selection, except that the shortness of the 
lines enables us to set the extracts side by side, the opening 
of the first chorus. ‘The reader will notice in the two, the 
different degrees of condensation. 


Herbert. Symmons. 

“Ten years have come, ten years have “Nine years are past, and now the 

flown, tenth 
Since Priam’s rivals twain, Rolls on apace, 
The strong Atreidai, rushed amain, Since the chiefs of Atreus’ race, 
King Menelaos, and his fere. Priam’s antagonists, 
Great Agamemnon, heaven-endowed Each with his sceptre graced, each on 
With twofold sceptre, twofold throne. his throne 
Seaward, with martial rescue loud, Seated by Jove, firm yoke of warrior 
A thousand galleys in their train, kings, 
Fierce did they steer, Led from this shore their martial train, 


Shrieking their war-notes stern and A thousand ships, which spread the 
dread, main, 
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Like eagles, o’er their wind-rocked bed 
On oary pinions wheeling high, 

Who hear their ravished nestlings cry, 
Robbed of the fond domestic care 
That linked them to their lofty lair. 
But an avenger soon is found, 

Who hears on high the piercing sound 
Of parents wailing shrill and hollow ; 
Pan, or Zeus, or haply Apollo, 

Who sends upon the sinner’s track 
The slow-foot fury never slack. 

So Zeus, on guest-rites aye intent, 
Forth the strong sons of Atreus sent, 
On Paris to avenge his wrong, 

And hers, the oft-espoused wife ; 
Preparing keen and deadly strife, 
With javelins shattered in the thrust, 
And stout knees wrestling in the dust, 


For Greeks and Trojans both. But now 
F’en as it is, it is; and fate is wroken.”’ 
pp. 83, 84. 
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The equipage and soldiery of Greece, 
Clanging as they went afar 
The loud embattled cry of war ; 
Like vultures, who have lost their 
cradled young, 
The callow nurslings of their aerie 
steep, 
In mazy melancholy sweep 
With their wings’ oary steerage, wheel 
around 
Their desolated beds, 
Mourning apart in deep untrodden 
glades : 
But he who sits supreme, 
Apollo, Pan, or Jove, 
Lists to the wailing of the birds above, 
Each piercing wotul scream, 
And sends Erinnys on the felon’s heels, 
The after-punisher of outrage past : 
So Atreus’ sons, ’gainst Alexander 
false, 
Sends Jove the Hospitable, King of 
Kings, 
Preparing store of struggles fierce 
All along the tented field, 
Fought for the fair twice-ravish’d 
maid : 
Many a limb-relaxing stour 
In battle’s heavy noontide hour, 
Limbs with labor overspent, 
Staggering knees in conflict bent 
On the dusty floor of Mars, 
Onsets loud, and shiv’ring spears, 
While Greeks alike and Trojans toil : 
Now all this rage and fierce turmoil, 
All goes e’en now by will of Destiny, 
And Fate must end it, howsoe’er it be,” 
pp. 7-9. 


We are tempted to present another passage from each ; 
partly on account of its exquisitely tender and tragic beauty, 
and partly because the two translators adopt different inter- 
pretations of a single sentence; both, however, being sup- 


ported by good authorities. 


Herbert. 
‘“‘ Her piteous cries to a father’s ear, 
Her spotless maidenhood, 
And youthful charms, at nought 
They set, chiefs war-athirst ; 
And, tlie prayer o’er, that father dear 
Bespake the priestly rout, 
Downcast in all her soul, to lift her high, 
Raised like a kid on the altar-stone to die, 
Swathed with her robes about, 
And gag with speechless force of curbs 
severe 
Her lips love-breathing, that they find no 
tongue 
Cursing her house the rights among. 
Then, pouring o’er the plain her golden 
blood, 


Symmons. 


“ Mailed chiefs, whose bosoms burn 
For battle, heard in silence stern 
Cries that call’d a father’s name, 
And set at naught pray’rs, cries, and 
tears, 
And her sweet virgin life and blooming 
years. 
Now + the solemn prayer was 
saic 
The father gave the dire command 
To the priestly band, 
Men with strong hands and ruthless 
force, 
To lift from earth that maiden fair, 
Where she had sunk in dumb despair, 
And lay with robes all cover’d round, 
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Fair as a pictured maid in beauty’s Hush’d in a swoon upon the ground, 


prime, And bear her to the altar dread, 
She pierced eaci: sacrificer’s heart Like a young fawn or mountain kid : 
With pity’s dearest dart, Then round her beauteous mouth to tie 
Shot from her sadly-supplicating eye, Dumb sullen bands to stop her cry, 
Striving to speak,—as oft at banquets Lest aught of an unholy sound 
high, Be heard to breathe those altars round, 
In the guest-chambers of her father’s Which on the monarch’s house might 
hall, hang a deadly spell. 
She poured her voice ; Now as she stood, and her descending 
All as she greeted with her fondest lays veil, 
Her dearest sire’s thrice-honored happy Let down in clouds of saffron, touch’d 
days, the ground, 
And bade his age rejoice.” The priests, and all the sacrificers round, 


pp. 90,91. All felt the melting beams that came, 
With softest pity wing’d, shot from her 
lovely eyes. 
Like some imagined pictured maid she 
stood, 
So beauteous look’d she, seeming as she 
would 
Speak, yet still mute: though oft her 
father’s halls 
Magniticent among, 
She, now so mute, had sung 
Full many a lovely air, 
In maiden beauty, fresh and fair ; 
And with the warbled music of her voice 
Made all his joyous bowers still more 
rejoice ; 


While feast, and sacrifice, and choral 
song, 

Led the glad hours of lengthen’d day 
along.” pp. 22-24. 


Clytemnestra’s description of the signal fires from ‘Troy 
has found several distinguished imitators, particularly Scott, in 
his Lay of the Last Minstrel and Macaulay, in his noble and 
stirring ballad on the Spanish Armada. It has been sepa- 
rately translated by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, in his His- 
tory of Athens ; but the effect is greatly injured by the sub- 
stitution of lyrical rhythms for the iambics of dialogue. Mr. 
Herbert’s version is as follows : — 


*¢ Hephaistos, forth from Ida sending light. 
Thence beacon hitherward did beacon speed 
From that fire-signal. Ida to the steep 
Of Hermes’ hill in Lemnos ; from the isle 
Zeus’ height of Athos did in turn receive 
The third great bale of flame. The vigorous glare 
Of the fast-journeying pine-torch flared aloft, 
Joy’s harbinger, to skim the ridgy sea, 
Sending its golden beams, even as the sun, 
Up to Makistos’ watch-towers. Nothing loath 
Did he, nor basely overcome by sleep, 
Perform his herald part. Afar the ray 
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Burst on Euripos’ stream, its beaconed news 
Telling the watchers on Messapion high. 

They blazed in turn, and sent the tidings on, 
Kindling with ruddy flame the heather gray. 
Thence, nought obscured, went up the mighty glow, 
And, like the smiling moon, Asopos’ plain 
O’erleaped, and on Kithairon’s rock awoke 
Another pile of telegraphic fire. 

Nor did the watchmen there, with niggard hand, 
Deny the torch, that blazed most bright of all. 
Athwart the lake Gorgopis shot the gleam, 
Stirring the guards on Aigiplanctos’ hill, 

Lest it should fail to shine, the appointed blaze. 
Kindled with generous zeal, they sent aloft 

The mighty beard of flame, that streamed so high 
'To flash beyond the towering heights which guard 
The gulf Saronic. ‘Thence it shot, — it reached 
Arachne’s cliff, the station next our town ; 

Down darting thence to the Atreides’ roof, 

Child of that fire which dawned on Ida’s hill. 
Such was the order of the beaconed lights 
Arranged before, and in succession swift 

Each after each fulfilled. ‘The first and last 

I’ the glittering race is victor. This the proof, 
The signal which [ tell ye, told to me 

By my good lord from Troy.” 


We doubt not these translations will be warmly welcomed 


by those lovers of poetry who are classical scholars, and by 
those who are not. It is a matter of great interest to both | 
alike, that the great writers of the ancient world should be 
faithfully represented in the literature of the mother tongue. 


Translation, on just principles, becomes a high art; and the 
pleasure which the critical scholar takes in studying a fine 
version of a classical masterpiece, like this of the Agamemnon, 
is akin to the delight imparted by a finished production of the 
imitative arts. ‘T’o the reader who is not a classical scholar, 
it opens a new world of beauty ; gives new means and fresh 
opportunities for esthetic culture, and enlarges the field of 
intellectual enjoyment. We earnestly hope Mr. Herbert wiil 
be encouraged to proceed in his labor of love, and translate 
the remaining plays of A®schylus. 
VOL. LXIX.—NO. 14). 36 
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Arr. VIl.— A Summer in the Wilderness, embracing a 
Canoe Voyage up the Mississippi and around Lake 
Superior. By Cuarues Lanman, Author of Essays for 
Summer Hours, etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1847. 12mo. pp. 208. 


A TRAVELLER is, in fact, a historian. His task may not 
equal in dignity that of Guizot and Macaulay ; but when he 
undertakes to relate what he saw and heard, we look for 
sober and truthful statements. We read his book for informa- 
tion. <A kind of poetical license, however, has been assumed 
by some tourists, which allows them to interweave a little 
fiction in order to heighten the interest of their personal 
adventures, and to excite the wonder of their readers. But 
an important question arises, how far this license ought to be 
exercised, and whether it is not time to define its limits. 
Shall we extend it so far, that books of travels in all parts of 
the world may be manufactured in London or New York, by 
persons who have never gone further than the suburbs of those 
cities? Or is the moral character of a tissue of falsehoods 
improved by uttering them in print instead of conversation, 
and thus deceiving a multitude instead of an individual ? 

The fabrication of travels is a practice at once so easy and 
so profitable, that we do not know whether bookmakers can 
be obliged to abandon it; but the case we have in hand is 
one of so gross a character, an imposition at once so weak 
and so bold, that we propose to offer it as a warning to the 
whole class of writers to which the author of it belongs. A 
book may be “a book, although there is nothing in it;”’ and 
if it apparently relates to scenes or incidents of some import- 
ance, it acquires a sort of dignity that justifies a critical 
examination of it; if it were not so, we might have some 
hesitation about reviewing *‘ A Summer in the Wilderness.” 
We were led to make this post-mortem examination of a book 
which has had but a short life in America, by observing 
that in England, if we may judge from a notice of it in one 
of the literary papers, it has gained considerable reputation 
for sprightliness and veracity. 

Some imaginative minds cannot avoid a little exaggeration 
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in description, when the locality is one of great interest or 
beauty. The reader makes the proper deduction almost 
unconsciously, and the statement which is literally very incor- 
rect may convey a faithful impression. But even this liberty 
is to be sparingly used. Mr. Lanman is fond of these fancy 
pictures ; his pages are strewed with them, and though his 
style is too ambitious, and labored into a sort of painful 
prettiness, with a superabundance of fine sentiment, his 
sketches are often pleasing and effective. The following is 
a fair specimen of his manner, the “large herd of deer” and 
the “immense eagle’ being necessary adjuncts of the scene 
as the writer conceived it, and are, therefore, to be regarded 
as a mere flourish of the pen. 

‘** At my feet flowed the tranquil waters of the superb river, 
from whose very margin receded a perfectly level prairie, which 
soon lost itself, in a rolling country, whose motidnless billows 
receded to the far horizon. On my extreme left lay a range of 
wood-crowned and dreary looking hills, and on my right a solitary 
bluff, which was as smooth on every side as the most highly culti- 
vated lawn. ‘The atmosphere was ‘soft and of a rosy hue, and 
made me long for the wings of a dove, that I might float away 
upon its bosom in a dream of bliss. Flowers of loveliest hue and 
sweetest fragrance were on every side; and the only sound that 
fell upon my ear was a hum of insect wings. On the bluffs 
already mentioned a large herd of deer were quietly cropping 
their food; and in the air, high towards the zenith, was floating 
in his pride of freedom, an immense eagle, the seeming monarch 
of the western world.” p. 24. 


Any one may bring together “‘ wood-crowned and dreary- 
looking hills,’ flowers, insects, deer, and eagles, into an imag- 
inary group, and we care not to ask whether he ever saw them 
all at one time and in one place. ‘To deny the truth of the 
picture would be not so much to question the author’s veracity 
as to censure his taste in composition. But he makes other 
statements about his adventures which we do not find it so 
easy to excuse as mere rhetorical flourishes. Direct evidence 
that they are untruthful is at hand; but we will first examine 
some of them upon the ground of their internal credibility 
alone. ‘To those of our countrymen who are familiar with 
the country about the upper Mississippi and Lake Superior, 
the principal scene of our author’s observations, any exposition 
of his blunders would be superfluous ; but to foreigners, who, 
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like the editors of the London Examiner, undertake to spec- 
ulate upon the condition of the Indian race and upon the 
conduct of our government towards them, taking the facts 
reported by this writer for the basis of their observations, 
such an exposition may afford a useful lesson. It may teach 
them to catechize their authorities in future with more sever- 
ity. Writers of the Munchausen class are pretty sure to be 
detected when their reports are tried only by the test of com- 
mon sense and common knowledge, and by their consistency 
with each other. We will first apply this Munchausen crite- 
rion to Mr. Lanman. 

On page 38, Mr. Lanman describes his visit to the lodge 
of Winneshic, the old chief of the Winnebagoes. ‘“ With the 
language of my old friend,” he says, “I was partially ac- 
quainted, and this, with my knowledge of the Indian character, 
enabled me to carry on a respectable conversation.” We 
learn from another portion of his book, that the author is a 
young man from the interior of Michigan. What opportuni- 
ties, then, he could have had for acquiring the Winnebago 
language, we can hardly imagine. ‘This tribe, in 1832, was 
established on the banks of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, in 
Wisconsin, whence they were removed to the west of the Mis- 
sissippi river, where Mr. Lanman found the old chief in 1846. 

After leaving the Winnebago country, about one day’s 
voyage in a steamer up the Mississippi brought the writer to 
lake Pepin, where he found a portion of the Sioux or 
Dahcotah tribe. 


‘*¢ Among the lodges which I visited was that of a woman ninety 
years of age and a widow. She looked exceedingly wretched, 
but was so intelligent and amiable that I almost fell in love with 
the old antediluvian. I cannot give the whole of her long story, 
but an idea of its character may be obtained from the following 
episode, which I listened to, seated by her side and that of her 
only descendant—a handsome boy. Her attention had been 
directed to our steamer, which lay moored a short distance off, 
when she suddenly broke out with the following : —‘* How rapidly 
does time fly! A short time ago the light canoe was the only 
thing that glided upon this lake; but now we often hear the 
groaning of the great fire-vessel, as it sweeps along like an angry 
stag. ‘The white man’s conduct appears strange. [| cannot un- 
derstand its purpose. O, I am an old woman and a fool!’” 
pp. 47, 48. 
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We cannot quote the whole of this Indian rhapsody, of the 
genuineness of which our readers will form their own opinion. 
How a knowledge of the Sioux language was obtained in an 
interview of a few minutes, so that the “intelligent and ami- 
able”? old woman could make the long story of her grievances 
intelligible to her youthful admirer, we are not informed. 

Proceeding still farther up the Mississippi, Mr. Lanman 
next visits the Chippeways, a nation living in the neighbor- 
hood of the Sioux, with whom they are continually at war. 


‘* Among the stories which I heard at Lake Winnepeg, was the 
following, — given to me by an aged chief as a fact, but which I 


cannot consider in another light than as a legend. It illustrates, 


however, the influence of dreams upon the savage mind.”’ p. 88. 


No mention is made of interpreters in either case. The 
writer hears and repeats the long stories told him in the lan- 
guages of these three tribes, showing a degree of proficiency 
as a linguist which would astonish Cardinal Mezzofanti himself. 

In the tenth chapter is found a description of a ride, on the 
back of a pony, from St. Peter’s to Crow-Wing river. ‘The 
sun was within two hours of the meridian when Mr. Lanman 
left the former place, accompanied by a French guide. Dur- 
ing the first few hours, no incident happened to enliven his 
journey ; then the report of his companion’s gun is heard, and 
‘“T saw a large buck make two frightful leaps, and then drop 
to the earth quite dead.” The prairie being “ perfectly alive 
with grouse,” and the pony, according to our traveller’s 
account, being a very good substitute for a pointer, Mr. 
Lanman had astonishing success as a sportsman. ‘I do not 
desire to tell an unreasonable story, [‘’Pon my life, it’s true,’ 
says Major Longbow ;] but I must say that at sunset I had, 
fastened to my saddle, upwards of fifty prairie birds.” At 
dark, such was the speed of the pony, they caught a glimpse 
of the hut of a trader at Little Rock, “‘ whose nearest neigh- 
bor was one hundred miles off.”” As they rode on during the 
night, a wolf came snuffing along the trail, (being wolf No. 5 
of the journey,) and is shot dead by a simultaneous discharge 
from the two guns of the party. The riders now become 
more drowsy, and reel to and fro on their steeds; a whole 
herd of wolves gives chase to them, which causes a stampede 
of the ponies, and just as “the day was breaking”’ the ex- 
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hausted travellers arrive at Crow-Wing. The Frenchman 
had saved his venison, but Mr. Lanman had lost forty-five 
out of the fifty grouse that hung at his saddle bow. 

For the information of those who have not travelled from 
St. Peter’s to Crow-Wing river, we may mention, that the 
distance is about 120 miles; consequently, this equestrian 
feat, performed between 10 A. M. of one day and 3 or 4 A.M. 
of the next, deserves to be recorded on the same page with 
Col. Fremont’s famous ride from Pueblo de los Angeles 
to San Francisco. It should be remembered, also, to the 
honor of the French pony, that he carried, in addition to the 
weight of a literary gentleman with his gun and accoutrements, 
until he was relieved one by one of those forty-five grouse, 
about two hundred pounds of prairie hens dangling at his 
saddle bow. 


‘*¢ During my sojourn here, I have had frequent opportunities 
of witnessing the Indian mode of swimming. ‘To speak within 
bounds, there must be some sixty boys at Crow-Wing, who enjoy 
a swim about every hour. They are so expert in diving, that 
when a number are pursuing a particular individual, and that one 
happens to dive, the whole of them will follow after, and finally 
all come up a hundred yards off.” p. 72. 


It would be worth an annual journey to Crow-Wing to see 
these sixty boys swim 300 feet under water, in Indian file. 
The author speaks but modestly of his success as a sportstnan 
at this place. ‘I have as yet accomplished but little in the 
way of hunting; that is, but little for this region.”’ Let us 
see, then, how moderate his ideas were. 


**On one occasion I killed seven fine looking ducks, which 
turned out, however, to be unfit to eat, as they were of the dipper 
species, and a little too fishy even for my taste; at one time I 
killed twenty-five pigeons ; at another, about a dozen grouse ; and 
last of all, a couple of young coons.”’  p. 73. 


What was most remarkable in this sport was not so much 
the quantity, as the peculiar kind, of game that our honest 
traveller bagged. ‘The dippers can very seldom be shot; 
they are almost too quick for powder. They are solitary 
birds, and are not often seen in pairs, never in flocks. ‘The 
marvel is, that there should have been no other ducks on the 
river that day, or that any one should be so expert a marksman 
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as to kill seven of these shy birds in one hunt. The coons we 
will allow ; but in regard to the following fish stories, every 
one must form his own opinion. 


** The largest and unquestionably the most abundant variety of 
fish found in the Lower Mississippi is the cat-fish, and here, I 
believe, they are found in the greatest perfection. They vary 
from one to six feet in length, and in weight, from three to one 
hundred and fifty pounds.” p. 110. 

‘* We landed, however, with a sufficient quantity of fish to 
supply the whole encampment of Indians for at least three days, 
and among them were seven specimens of the muskalounge, — 
the remainder being composed of small fry in general. On open- 
ing one of my prizes, an immense black snake was found in his 
bowels, from which time I date my antipathy to this fishy genus 
as an article of food.” p. 114. 

‘*My own occasional struggle with an immense fish, con- 
spired to throw me into a nervous state of excitement which has 
not entirely left me at the present moment. I did think of men- 
tioning the number of prizes that were taken on that memorable 
night, but my modesty forbids; | will only say that I saw ex- 
tended on the shore a muskalounge that weighed fifty-seven 
pounds, and a pike that almost weighed twenty-four.”’ p. 74. 


What a picture! The eloquence —the modesty —the 
monster fish! Could any better apology be offered for a 
prolonged ‘‘ nervous excitement? ”’ 

We are now about half way through the book, and we will 
here drop the internal evidences of its truthfulness. We may 
add, however, that from Rock island at Devonport, Iowa, it 
is stated that the journey was made up the Mississippi to its 
farthest source, including several days spent at St. Peter’s, 
more than a week at Crow-Wing, and a visit made to Spirit 
Lake and Leech Lake, descending thence to the mouth of St. 
Louis river at Lake Superior, —all in the month of July, 
1846. Sir George Simpson, the great fur-king, who makes 
a biennial journey around the northern hemisphere, travelling 
across the American continent in canoes from St. Mary’s to 
Puget’s Sound, would be very much obliged to Mr. Lanman 
for suggestions about the modes of rapid travelling. General 
Cass, Mr. Schoolcraft, Mr. Nicollet, and others, who have 
traversed the great swamp region about the sources of the 
Mississippi, are supposed to have shown activity and _ perse- 
verance ; but in their movements they appear like tortoises, 
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compared with the antelope swiftness of our summer traveller. 
The government of the United States ought to seek out such 
talents as those of Mr. Lanman, to take the place of snails 
like Emory and Fremont. We shall hereafter explain, by 
evidence extraneous to the narrative itself, how this great 
velocity was attained. It will then be seen, that nothing 
could be more rapid than our author’s transition from place 
to place, except the pulsations of the magnetic telegraph. 
Meanwhile, the following agreeable specimen of our author’s 
fancy pieces may be a pleasing relief to the reader, and explain 
in part his peculiar mode of visiting places very remote from 
each other in extremely short spaces of time. 


‘* Weary with the hunt, I lately sought the shady side of a 
gentle hill, and extending my limbs upon the green sward, amused 
myself by watching the sky. I gazed upon the blue canopy, and 
fancied it to be an ocean, beyond which the broad and beautiful 
fields of heaven were basking beneath the smiles of God. <A few 
white feather-clouds were floating there, and they seemed to me 
to be a fleet returning from their home cf peace. In the dark 
regions of night they had fought and conquered the enemy, and 
now, laden with redeemed souls, were hastening to the haven of 
eternal rest. Fancy, which had pictured this image, was gone; 
I saw nothing save an eagle playing above the trees of the forest, 
and in a moment I was a dreamer. 

‘It seemed to me that I entered the forest just as the glorious 
summer sun was sinking to his repose. ‘The evening star rose 
in the west, and in a little while, from the zenith, a thousand other 
bright constellations looked smilingly down upon the earth. Some- 
thing whispered me that | must spend the long watches of that 
night in wandering in the wilderness; and I departed with the 
silence of a shadow, and the speed of an antelope. Strange, and 
wild, and beautiful, were the scenes I beheld.’ p. 202. 


The images here suggested are rather pretty, and the 
language on the whole would do credit to a promising Sopho- 
more. But to the reader of the book the passage would be 
far more touching, if it were not about the fifteenth or twen- 
tieth sunset and star-rising rhapsody recorded in a little duo- 
decimo of about 200 pages. 

To have an adequate idea of a book of travels, we must 
know not only what interesting matter can be found in it, but 
what it does not contain. We turned over the leaves of Mr. 
Lanman’s volume for some account of the great geographical 
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features of the region which he professes to have traversed ; 
we found little or none. We looked for some estimate of the 
capacities of this wild and broad country, embraced in the 
arms of the upper Mississippi, for agriculture and population ; 
no important data are furnished. In respect to the Indian 
tribes, whose languages can be acquired with so great facility, 
we wish to know how numerous they now are, how they are 
occupied, and what progress, if any, they have made in civil- 
ization; Mr. Lanman tells us nothing. Some few departures 
from the truth in minor matters, in the recital of personal 
adventures, for instance, might have been pardoned if there 
had been even a show of useful information. But the writer 
appropriates to himself, not only the incidents that happened 
to others, their exposures and escapes, but their observations, 
and the scenes which they had witnessed, coolly representing 
himself as the observer or original witness. What little val- 

uable information the book affords appears to have been 
gained in this way ; and the account is so perverted and min- 
cled with gross fabrications, that its value is wholly destroyed. 
As a specimen of Mr. Lanman’s facility in making such 
appropriations, we will quote his account of a dog-feast, which 
he says he witnessed at Fort Snelling, in July, 1846. 


‘‘Here it was that I first saw an extensive encampment of 
Sioux or Dahcotah Indians, who had, within six miles of the Fort, 
no less than three large villages. ‘This, as is well known, is one 
of the most peculiar and savage tribes of the Northwest, and as I 
happen to be here during their gala season, | have had an oppor- 
tunity of being present at some of their feasts and games. 

‘*¢ On one occasion it was announced throughout the village that 
the Indians were to have a Dog-feast, in which none but the 
bravest and most distinguished of the warriors are allowed to par- 
ticipate. The idea that lies at the bottom of this rite is, that by 
eating of a dog’s liver the heart is made strong. The feast took 
place on the open prairie, in the afternoon, and was attended by 
about one hundred men, while there must have been a thousand 

spectators. ‘The first step in the ceremony was for the Indians 
to seat themselves in a circle around a large pole, and devote a 
few moments to smoking. ‘Their only article of clothing was the 


clout, and their only weapon a long knife, while their heads were 


decorated with death-trophies, and their bodies encircled by a belt 
from which hung ali the scalps the wearers had taken. Suddenly 
a whoop was given, and the whole party commenced dancing to 
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the monotonous music of a drum. Then broke upon the ear the 
howl, and in a moment more the dying groan of a dog from 
without the circle of dancers.” pp. 56, 57. 


We prefer to end the quotation here, as the rite is less 
curious than disgusting. Mr. Lanman closes his account of 
it with this fine and pathetic remark : — “ All the while, the 
river flowed peacefully onward, and the mellow sunlight 
bathed in its own gorgeous hues the illimitable prairie. I 
have also had an opportunity of witnessing in this place the 
Indian mode of playing ball.” 

The chief error in this account consists in substituting Mr. 
Lanman for Capt. Seth Eastman, of the 6th Infantry, and 
1846 for 1843. When the “Summer in the Wilderness ” 
made its way up the Mississippi, and appeared in the post 
library at Fort Snelling, the officers there, who had never 
seen a dog-dance, and the agents and missionaries who had 
lived several years among the Sioux, and had been equally 
unfortunate, began to inquire at what particular time and 
place in 1846, this rite had been performed ; no one had seen 
it, no one had heard of it, except Mr. Lanman. At last, it 
was ascertained that Capt. Eastman had been present at a 
dog-dance three years before. The ceremony is not one that 
the Indians themselves relish, and it is performed only at long 
intervals, and for unusual occurrences. A peace having at 
last been concluded between the Sioux and the Chippeways, 
the former, to commemorate an event so important and desira- 
ble, determined to undergo the feast of dogs’ livers. Capt. 
Eastman, who had executed some fine drawings of the scenery | 
in that region, and his accomplished wife, who had assisted her 
husband in making copious notes to illustrate the history and 
character, the manners and ceremonies, of the Sioux, have 
just published an interesting volume,* to which we refer our 
readers for an authentic account of this dog-feast. In the 
introduction to this book, Mrs. Eastman says, “ the dog-dance 
is held by the Sioux in great reverence ; and the first time it 
has been celebrated near the fort, for many years, was about 
five summers ago.” On this occasion, instead of ten dogs, 





* Dahcotah; or Life and Legends of the Sioux around Fort Snelling. By 
Mrs Mary Eastman. With a Preface, by Mrs. C. M. Kirxtanp. Illustrated 
with drawings, by Captain Eastman. New York: John Wiley. 1849. 12mo. 
pp. 26d. 
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the Indians killed but three ; and when a fourth was brought 
and presented to them for the purpose of continuing the cere- 
mony, most of them were compelled to refuse the nauseous 
morsel. The Chippeways were disgusted, and refused to 
partake at all. Captain Eastman showed his notes to Mr. 
Lanman, and the latter appropriated to himself the story, 
merely altering the date. 

Several of the chapters in this volume are dated with a 
flourish, “ In my Canoe, July, 1846.” From St. Peter’s to 
Crow-Wing, he says, “my mode of travelling’”’ was on 
horseback, having purchased his remarkable pony of a 
Frenchman, who accompanied him as guide. At Crow- 
Wing, he became acquainted with “the trader Morrison, 
whose reputation as an upright, intelligent, and noble-hearted 
man is coextensive with the entire wilderness of the North- 
west.” At this place, he remarks, “I am to embark in a 
canoe, during my summer tour with Morrison, who ts to be 
my guide, counsellor, and friend, while I wander, according to 
my own free will, over the lake region of the extreme Upper 
Mississippi.” 

‘The same canoe in which I explored the upper thousand 
miles of the Mississippi, also bore me in safety around the shores 
of Lake Superior : first, eastward, along the northern shore, then 
back again to Fon [Fond] du Lac, and afterwards along the 
southern shore to the Apostle Islands. Delighted as I was with 
my canoe wanderings on the head waters of the Mighty River, 
[am constrained to yield the palm to Superior. For weeks did 
I explore its picturesque bays and extended sweeps of shore, 
following the promptings of my wayward will.” p. 148. 

At Sault St. Marie, he writes, “I have finished my pil- 
grimage around the shores of Lake Superior, g7ven away my 
birchen canoe, and parted with my Indian guides and fellow 
voyagers.” ‘This letter is dated in August, at the Sault, and 
as we have seen how busily he was occupied through the 
month of July before reaching the shores of the great lake, 
we may already conjecture what his pilgrimage “ for weeks ”’ 
around those shores amounted to, and there will be some posi- 
tive evidence to offer on this point. But our present purpose 
in making these extracts is only to call attention to the man- 
ner in which Mr. Lanman speaks of ‘ my mode of travelling,” 
my horse, my guide, and my canoe. It will call no blush to 
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his cheek, though it may occasion some surprise to his admir- 
ing readers, to inform them, on the authority of the agents of 
the Fur Company, that Mr. Lanman, having letters ‘“ from 
below,” was treated by them as a guest ; was despatched in 
thetr canoes, upon their horses, with their guides, from St. 
Peter’s, by way of Crow-Wing and Sandy Lake, to Fond du 
Lac, and thence to La Pointe, without charge. Mr. Morrison 
has the letter of the agent, requesting him, on the canoe jour- 
ney from Crow-Wing to La Pointe, to give Mr. Lanman all 
the accommodation and information which a literary gentle- 
man, visiting this wild district, would naturally desire and 
appreciate. ‘The old and intelligent trader, to whom this 
letter was addressed, found a ready listener in his guest, and 
whiled away the tedious hours, which must be passed in the 
bottom of a birch canoe, by relating anecdotes about his long 
residence in the wilderness and his intercourse with the Chip- 
peways. How these were metamorphosed into what “I 
saw’ and “I heard,” a la dog-feast, any reader of the volume 
can judge for himself. 

This aged and highly respectable person did not esteem it 
a great compliment to be represented as “a guide” of the 
young man whom he so liberally entertained. He states, 
that the journey from the mouth of St. Louis river, along the 
south shore of Lake Superior, 90 miles, in his canoe, was 
all the voyage around the shores of this great lake which 
Lanman performed. ‘“ The promptings” of the latter’s 
“wayward will” were simply the excursions of his vagrant 
imagination ; and his 23d chapter, containing his description of 
the Canadian shore of Lake Superior, with frequent mention 
of what “I visited,’ and what “I took a drawing of,” is an 
impudent fabrication from beginning to end. ‘The inhabitants 
of La Pointe affirm, that soon after Mr. Morrison landed this 
hopeful narrator at the Apostle Islands, (which are about 
twenty in number, though Lanman says there are but three,) 
he took ship direct for Sault St. Marie. His whole account 
of Thunder Cape upon the northern shore, which he says is 
“about fourteen hundred feet high,” and ‘ frowns upon the 
waste of waters like a crouching lion,’ and “looms against 
the sky in awful grandeur,” is an imagination or — something 
else. 


Our readers are by this time prepared for an account of 
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“the falls of the river St. Louis,’ which Mr. Lanman 
‘claims the privilege” of naming Chippeway Falls, as “ I 
am the first traveller from the States who has ever taken the 
trouble actually to visit these cataracts.” We have room 
but for a portion of his magniloquent description of them. 


‘‘ The width of the river may be from three to four hundred 

ards. At this point (just above Fon du Lac) are three nameless 
waterfalls, whose dimensions are indeed stupendous: they are 
said to be the largest in the Northwest. ‘The water of the first 
tumbles over a pile of pointed rocks, and: after twisting itself into 
every possible variety of chutes and foaming streams, finally 
murmurs itself to sleep in a pool eighty feet below the summit 
whence it takes its first leap. 

‘* The second fall, or rather cataract, is about one hundred and 
forty feet high, nearly perpendicular, and the water rushes over 
almost in a solid and unbroken body. 

‘‘ The walls of slate on either side are lofty, and *‘ crowned with 
a peculiar diadem of trees ;’ and as the roaring of the fall is per- 
fectly deafening, its effect upon me was allied to that of Niagara. 
The pools at the bottom appeared to be black and fathomless, but 
the spray was whiter than snow, and the rainbows beautiful be- 
yond comparison. When I gazed upon the features of this superb 
water-wonder, united as they were in one complete picture ; when 
I listened to the scream of an hundred eagles mingling with its 
roar, and thought of the uninhabited wilderness in every direction 
around me, | was most deeply impressed with the power of the 
Omnipotent. 

‘“‘[ visited this cataract accompanied by a party of Indians, 
and owing to the length of time it took us to reach it, we were 
compelled to spend the night in its immediate vicinity. And 
then it was that the effect of this cataract upon my mind was so 
impressive as actually, at times, to be exceedingly painful. 
We built our watch-fire on the southern shore, in a sheltering 
bay, about one hundred yards from the fall, and on a spot 
where we could command a complete view of the superb pic- 
ture.’ 

““T ordered more wood to be placed on the fire, and leaving 
the others to take care of themselves, rolled myself up in my 
blanket, and was soonasleep. I was awakened only once during 
the night, and that was by the distant howl of a wolf, mingling 
with the solemn anthem of the cataract. Isat up for a moment 
to look upon the scene, but the sky was covered with clouds, and 
it was exceedingly dark. Even the embers of our watch-fire had 
ceased blazing. Around me lay my companions in a deep sleep. 
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Once more did I listen to that dreadful howl, and that Godlike 
voice of many waters, until, like a frightened child, I hastily cov- 
ered my head, and wept myself tosleep.”” pp. 122-124. 


Now all this is what Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck, of Monk- 
barns, was accustomed to call “a special lie with circum- 
stances.” If the united testimony of several respectable 
persons can be credited, Mr. Lanman never saw these falls, 
and was never nearer than two miles from them. They 
have been visited by very few; it is a hard day’s work to 
get to them, not in canoes, but clambering on foot over rocks 
and precipices ; and even this is hardly practicable but when 
the river is very low. ‘To the inhabitants of Fond du Lac, 
Lanman’s story has been a source of much merriment. The 
voyageurs who were with Morrison affirm that our author 
passed over the usual “ portage,”’ which approaches the high- 
est chute of the St. Louis no nearer than a distance of two 
miles and a half. ‘The missionary with whom he spent “a 
pleasant afternoon,” rambling over Morrison’s hill, states that 
his stay at Fond du Lac did not exceed half an hour. It is 
a pity to spoil so pretty a story ; but the lovers of nature, 
who, attracted by this glowing description, intend visiting the 
spot, must lower their conceptions of a fall from “one hun- 
dred and forty feet, nearly perpendicular,” to a romantic 
chute of about forty feet; must reduce the “eighty feet” 
tumble in the same proportion ; and must dismiss the beauti- 
ful idea of floating about “ with birchen torches in a canoe ”’ 
altogether, for no canoe ever came near the principal fall, 
unless carried thither over land to no purpose. ‘The wolves, 
deer, and eagles must be left out, as they are all extremely 
rare in that region ; and the traveller is likely to hear nothing 
more romantic than the rush of the water, and the occasional 
hoot of an owl. ‘The portage is nine miles in length across a 
tortuous winding of the river, which is probably twenty miles 
in development. The fall is given by Nicollet at about 340 
feet for the whole distance, being a continuous, and in high 
water most magnificent, succession of chutes, respectively 
from two to forty feet in height. 

‘*In making the Grand Portage in the Saint Louis, owing to the 
rugged character of the country, it is necessary to land your 


canoes only a few yards above a succession of falls that descend 
into a pool thirty feet below. Owing to the thoughtlessness of 
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our pilot, our canoe was suffered to go nearer than was custom- 
ary, when Morrison uttered a most fearful shout, and said that 
we were within the charmed circle, and unless we strained every 
nerve to the utmost, we must surely perish. By that time we 
were on the very verge of the cataract, but we sprang to the 
paddles with all our might, and ‘the boldest held his breath.’ 
The agony that we suffered cannot be expressed ; — it lasted, 
however, only for a moment; we soon succeeded in reaching 
the shore, but our brows were heavily beaded, and we threw our- 
selves upon the greensward, actually trembling with excessive 
feebleness. As may be supposed, the remainder of that day was 
solemnly spent, for our minds were continually haunted by the 
grim visage of death.” p. 146. 


Passing that way in 1848, while halting at the head of the 
“Knife Rapids,’ about three miles above the head of the 
Grand Portage, at a portage one mile and a half in length, 
which Mr. Lanman makes out to be twelve miles, we heard 
a story from a half-breed negro, “ Jack,” which corresponds 
marvellously with this “attempt at the terrific” by Mr. 
Lanman. Jack says he was with Mr. Morrison in a trip 
down the St. Louis in the spring of 1838, when the river 
was from 18 to 20 feet above its usual level, and rushed 
over the slate beds that cross its channel with frightful rapid- 
ity. The current proved stronger than they had expected, 
and the steersman saw that they were in danger of going 
over a chute of about twelve feet, succeeded by others for a 
distance of three miles. Morrison’s presence of mind, and 
the courage and strength of the men, enabled them to run 
the canoe among the branches of some trees at the head of 
the chute, —which Jack, raising himself in the midst of his 
enthusiastic description, could now barely touch with his set- 
ting-pole, — and they were saved. No such incident occurred 
during the canoe journey of Mr. Lanman; the “agony ”’ 
that ‘‘ we ” endured, the “ fearful shout,”’ and the “‘ charmed 
circle,” are all the graftings of our tourist’s fancy on the 
story of honest Jack. Our summer traveller, indeed, seems 
to have very delicate nerves ; on three occasions, objects no 
more formidable than a “ red deer,” a drunken Indian, and a 
supposed bear, nearly frightened him out of his wits. But 
the hardy voyageur of the Northwest is noted for his steadi- 
ness, bravery, and self-possession in the midst of peril ; in 
terrific river gorges, where the deflection of a hand’s breadth 
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to either side would be destruction, he guides his slight canoe 
with an unerring eye and a firm hand. 

We pass to a further examination of the supposed extent 
of our author’s summer tour. The trip from Rock Island to 
St. Peter’s would occupy, in a good boating season, and with 
the best of luck, at least three days. Mr. Lanman speaks of 
his “sojourn ’’ at the latter place, which must have lasted 
three or four days, in the course of which he witnessed the 
dog-feast. He flew to Crow-Wing in a day, and remained 
there ten days. ‘Thence to Sandy Lake, against the current 
of the Mississippi, five days would be a quick trip; and the 
passage to Pokegoma Falls would require six or eight days 
more. ‘Three days would be needed to go to Red Cedar 
Lake, through Winnipeg; and the trip thence to the source 
of the Mississippi, at Elk or Itasca Lake, occupied Mr. 
Nicollet and Mr. Schoolcraft several days. Altogether, the 
upward trip alone would consume full thirty days; and to 
return by way of Leech Lake, where Mr. Lanman professes 
to have been, to Fond du Lac would require, if the river 
were high enough, and the tourist lost no time, about a fort- 
night more. Our veracious traveller pretends to have 
accomplished the whole, in addition to a side excursion to 
Spirit Lake, and to long stoppages at various points on the 
route, in the month of July, 1846! Even without the exter- 
nal testimony, therefore, that we have already cited from Mr. 
Morrison and others, we could reduce the ‘‘ Summer in the 
Wilderness ” to its true dimensions; it becomes a journey 
from a steamboat at St. Peter’s to another steamboat or sail- 
ing vessel at La Pointe, over the usually travelled route, that 
generally occupies from fifteen to twenty days. This easy 
and comparatively familiar journey, he was enabled, by the 
kindness or charity of the Fur Company, to take in their 
conveyances; the expedition “in my canoe” to Winnipeg 
and Red Cedar Lake, to the source of the Mississippi, to 
Leech Lake and Spirit Lake, and afterwards round both 
shores of Lake Superior, isa mere figment of the brain. 

The descriptions that are given of these places, a chapter 
or two being usually allotted to each lake, are very much 
alike, and might be made up with little trouble by consulting 
Nicollet, Schoolcraft, and Allen. These lakes have so much 
of a family likeness, that a vague account of them might be 
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manufactured without essential error in the publisher’s office 
at New York, as well as “in my canoe.” ‘They all have 
sandy bottoms, islands, rocks, and fish ; trees grow on their 
borders, and there are usually hills somewhere near them. 
There would be no great harm, perhaps, in compiling from 
known and accredited works of travellers a general descrip- 
tion of the lake country round the Upper Mississippi, giving 
due credit to the authorities used, and adorning the whole 
with some flights of fancy and rhetoric. But our author 
takes good care to interlard his description with direct and 
repeated assertions that he had been there, he saw, he 
observed, &c. We will bring together a few of these auda- 
cious statements. 

First, as to the source of the Mississippi: —‘I have 
sailed,” he says, p. 20, “all the way up to the little Lake 
which gives it existence.” In the 16th chapter, which con- 
tains his account of this fountain head, called Elk or Itasca 
Lake, of the great river, he notices “a ridge of wood-crowned 
hills ” (all his hills are ‘ wood-crowned,”) on the south 
side of it, and says, p. 100, ‘“‘ On the summits of these hills 
TI spent a number of days, pondering upon the strange, wild 
scenery which surrounded me.” 


“ The only inhabitants that we found on the shores of Winni- 
peg, were three bands of Chippeways, numbering in all about 
one thousand souls. We pitched our tent in the midst of their 
encampment, or village, and managed, so far as I was concerned, 
to spend a day and night among them quite pleasantly.” _ p. 86. 


A bear-hunt was held on this lake, and Mr. Lanman gives 
a minute account of the manner in which he, aided by two 
Indians, killed the bear, and how he witnessed the Indian 
ceremony which invariably follows such success. 


Of Red Cedar Lake he says : — 


‘‘ The shores of this lake are gently undulating, and must 
have been originally quite beautiful; but when I was there it 
was almost without inhabitants, and the places where once stood 
large clusters of wigwams, were covered with bare poles and 
ashes, and presented a most desolate appearance.”’ p. 91. 


Here he met a poor widow, and he repeats “ the story 
which she told me.” The language which follows is charac- 
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teristic of Mr. Lanman’s coolness in making up his fabrica- 
tions: the word facts is Italicized by himself. 


‘“‘T spent my only evening there, listening to the desultory 
conversation of my friend Morrison. The facts which I then 
gathered are now subjoined.” __p. 92. 


From his description of. Spirit Lake, or Mille Lac, which 
he corrupts into Mill Lac, we extract this paragraph : — 


“The ruling chief of Spirit Lake, at the present time, is 
Naguanabic, or Outside Feather. He is said to be the most 
worthy, intelligent, and influential of all the Chippeway chiefs. I 
spent many agreeable and instructive hours in his lodge, and 
among my Indian curiosities there is nothing that I value more 
highly than the presents I received from him. Jt does my heart 
good to remember the old man, and the beautiful lake which is 
his home.” p. 83. 


There is nothing so pathetic as this in his account of 
Leech Lake ; but he had excellent opportunities on its shores 
for observing the manners and ceremonies of the Indians, 
which he describes at length. 


*¢ During my stay at Leech Lake I had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing a Medicine Dance, and of obtaining some information 
with regard to the Medicine Society. 

‘*‘ | also witnessed while at Leech Lake the conclusion of a 
ceremony that was commenced some weeks before. ‘There had 


been a Virgin Dance, the prominent features of which are as 
follows.” pp. 105, 106. 


As our readers now have proof enough, that Mr. Lanman 
never saw one of these five lakes, these extracts are sufficiently 
illustrative of his notions of veracity. Those which follow 
are intended to show his gratitude to the American Fur Com- 
pany and its agents, who treated him with so much kindness 
and liberality. ‘The pious tone which he here assumes is 


very edifying. 


‘¢ A division took place in the American Fur Company a few 
years ago, and while one party was headed by Pierre Choteau, 
and traded on the Missouri, the other remained under the guiding 
hand of Ramsey Crook, and confined its operations to the region 
of the Great Lakes. The principal men in this fur trade, before 
and since the family division, succeeded in accumulating large 
fortunes ; but both of the companies, which retain the original 
name, are supposed to be, at any rate, no better off than they 
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should be. For my part I am not surprised at this result, when I 
know the overbearing and monopolizing character of these com- 
panies, and when I believe in the theory that iniquity has its re- 
ward even in this world. 

‘¢ When I am told that the beaver and the otter and other val- 
uable animals are rapidly becoming extinct, and that the glory of 
the American Fur Company is forever departed, I cannot but 
believe that there is a wise and just Providence, who holdeth the 
world in the hollow of his hands.” pp. 78, 79. 

“ The agent of the Fur Company and his assistants are half- 
breeds, and a most godless set of people they are. It is a gene- 
ral rendezvous for several] Indian tribes, and when | was there 
was quite crowded with the barbarians.”’ p. 125. 


The business of the Fur Company is not the only thing 
which shocks the moral sensibilities of this excellent tourist. 
He is deeply grieved at the condition of the aborigines of this 
continent, and moralizes upon the iniquities of Indian warfare 
and the battle of the Bad Axe, in a way which moved the 
sympathies of his English critic to an extraordinary degree, 
and excited great indignation at the conduct of our govern- 
ment. We shall not dwell upon this portion of his work, as 
we have not room to discuss the difficult question of the re- 
sponsibility of our countrymen for the degradation and misery 
of the race which they have supplanted in the possession of 
this continent; and we borrow but two sentences to show 
how able and eloquent an advocate this race has found in 
Mr. Lanman. 


* And this is a portion of the payment that our government 
has ever been in the habit of: awarding to the poor Indian, for the 
splendid territories which were his only inheritance. 

* And yet the white man who was the author of all this misery 
counts his gold, and congratulates himself with the idea that he is 
a Christian.” pp. 37, 38. 


A writer who can deliberately adopt this sanctimonious 
tone in a work of such a character as this ‘‘ Sumner in the 
Wilderness,” has no claim to lenient consideration ; he must 
expect that when his blunders and fabrications are detected, 
they will be exposed with unsparing severity. It gives us no 
pleasure to break a fly upon the wheel; but a regard for 
truth and justice will not allow so flagrant a violation of both 
in a book of some literary pretensions to escape unpunished. 
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The copious extracts given in this article are enough to show 
what these pretensions are worth. The forgeries of Lander, 
Ireland, and George Psalmanazar, however flagitious in 
design, were executed with so much spirit, learning, and im- 
agination, that they have secured for themselves a place, 
though not an enviable one, in literary history. But this fab- 
rication by Mr. Lanman, while it equals theirs in audacity, is 
so feeble and puerile, that our notice of it can but create a 
brief delay in its speedy passage to oblivion. ‘There was a 
risk, however, that it might be fished up at a future day by 
some mousing historian, and quoted as the evidence of an eye- 
witness in relation to the aspect of the country, the condition 
of the Indians, and the conduct of the white traders at the 
present time in the region about the Upper Mississippi and 
Lake Superior. ‘This “danger, we think, is now sufficiently 
obviated. 





Art. VIII. — Considerations upon the Nature and Tendency 
of Free Institutions. By Freperick Grimxe. Cincin- 
nati: H. W. Derby & Co. 1848. 8vo. pp. 544. 


Tis work is from the pen of Judge Grimke, late of the 
Supreme Court of Ohio. It is a work full of thought, fair, 
tolerant, and based on much study ; as we hope to show our 
readers by the extracts which we shall presently offer. But 
at the outset, we must present several objections to its out- 
ward intellectual form, —if such a phrase is intelligible. It 
has, for example, no Index, and nothing that deserves to be 
called a Table of Contents; the headings of the various 
Chapters but very imperfectly suggest the topics discussed 
in them; and no analysis, at the commencement or close of 
the work, lays open to us the plan of arrangement which 
existed in the author’s mind. Nay, a complete perusal of 
the volume fails to make us acquainted with this plan. There 
is no mathematical character to the book; no theorems are 
demonstrated, no problems presented and solved. It is a 
series of sensible, deeply meditated essays, well worth reading, 
but which would have been far more satisfactory if brought 
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before us as parts of a great whole. It is a quarry of thought, 
not a temple; a wheat-stack, not a loaf of bread ; — we may 
doubtless exercise ourselves to good purpose in arranging the 
blocks, or winnowing and grinding the grain; but most read- 
ers, alas! are too lazy. 

And yet beyond this, there is a want in the work. It is a 
treatise on “ the nature of Free Institutions ;”’ but nowhere in 
it are we told what constitutes the essence of such institutions. 
Mr. Grimke skips the definitions and axioms of his science. 
Yet, we believe, one-half the world are puzzled by political 
views because they have never been led to examine the self- 
evident, commonplace truths on which the science of the 
statesman, like that of the astronomer, rests. 

One such truth we take to be this; — that by Free Institu- 
tions we are to understand, not those of a Representative De- 
mocracy and no others, but whatever Insitutions are best suited 
to secure freedom to any given nation. A constitution like 
that of the United States, if given to Russia, would cease to 
be free in its character, because it would, (at least in all pro- 
bability,) lead to utter anarchy, and consequent individual 
slavery of mind, and heart, and soul. The institutions of 
England, for England, are in the main as truly free, as those 
of our land are for us. The representative democracy of 
France at this moment secures less freedom than the aristo- 
cratic monarchy of Great Britain. 

Again ; the whole subject of Freedom and Free Institutions 
is too commonly regarded entirely from an Athenian or Roman 
point of view, — not from that which Christianity offers to us. 
Our speculations are Pagan in their basis, and Pagan in their 
results. It is generally the aim of our efforts for freedom to 
secure our own rights, but not so to place ourselves as to be 
able to secure the rights of all, and do our own duty to all. 
The great Christian doctrine, that liberty comes through obedi- 
ence, that the whole value of liberty lies in its enabling us to 
be more and more obedient, and that whatever institutions 
favor the growth of a spirit of obedience to God are most 
truly free, — this great doctrine is unheeded, or denounced as 
slavish and degrading. 

Whence came that pithy motto which has been so often 
dwelt upon of late years, “Our country right or wrong!” 
It came from Pagan patriotism. It was the very essence of 
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Spartan and Roman virtue. But such patriotism is not farther 
removed from Christianity than is the intense individualism 
which asks at every moment, — What are my rights? and 
seldom or never, — What are the rights of my neighbor? And 
yet, by Free Institutions most men understand such as will 
give this very spirit of selfishness the fullest play, and count 
whatever would lead or would compel them to respect the 
claims of other men, as so much liberty lost, so much Con- 
servatism and ‘Toryism left amid the Freedom they enjoy. 
How can we explain the Red Republicanism of educated men 
in France? How the strong reactionary spirit? ‘They are 
both, we believe, born of the same practical infidelity, — 
twins of February, 1848. France, with all her Pope-restor- 
ing, is torn and ruled by those who are filled with Heathen 
ideas; and hence the danger of her position, the impossibility 
of solving the problem of her politics. 

Nor is it far different, we fear, in Germany or Italy. The 
monarchs of Prussia, Austria, and Naples, in their vacillating 
careers, have been moved by no spirit of love for their sub- 
jects, no thought of the rights of the people over whom God 
has placed them; neither have those people, burgesses or 
proletaries, been more considerate of the claims of their sove- 
reigns, or those of their fellow subjects. The spirit yhich 
was present to so great an extent in the leaders of ou. “~~ vo- 
lution, in Washington, Jay, Jefferson, Adams, Frankiir, -— 
the spirit of Christian justice, the spirit which urged them to 
seek the good of all, to secure the rights of all, — is unknown, 
it would seem, in these European revolutions, ‘That spirit 
has enabled us to approach true freedom; without it, we 
could never have done so. When our Revolution was in 
progress, the problem of our future was comparatively sim- 
ple, because God’s truth was in the midst of its movers; the 
problem offered by Europe is complicated and dark beyond 
expression, because in its heart are working human selfishness 
and human passion, and not God’s truth. 

At the outset, then, of an inquiry into the nature of Free 
Institutions, we should call to mind these old truths : — that 
those governments are truly free which secure the freedom of 
the people living under them ; — that freedom lies, not in the 
absence of restraint, but in the power of obedience to God, 
in the power of doing our duty toward all men, and granting 
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their just claims ; and that free institutions are impossible 
among a Heathen people, so that liberty in Rome now, if 
Rome be practically Pagan, is as much out of the question as 
it was in the time of Tully. 

These, we say, are old truths, and yet we well know that 
many will not admit them. At the risk of being very tedious, 
therefore, we offer a few illustrations. 

When we speak of civil freedom, and free governments, it 
is always understood that we speak of something to be de- 
sired. But the liberty which is desirable for any man, really 
good for him, is not absolute liberty, freedom from all law, 
human and divine ;— it is, plainly, relative liberty, freedom 
from all that cripples him, hinders his true growth, from all 
that keeps him down or drags him down. But the amount 
of freedom which is good for the man is bad for the boy ; 
that which helps the Briton may prove the ruin of the Span- 
iard or the Sicilian. What is true liberty for one people, 
therefore, may be licentiousness for another; and those insti- 
tutions which are the source of life to the former, may be the 
means of bringing death to the latter. But if by free institu- 
tions we mean something desirable, and if no institutions can 
be absolutely free, how can we hesitate to give the title to 
those which best secure the liberties of the nation to which 
they belong, and to refuse it to such as lead to popular ty- 
ranny, the despotism of a demagogue, the dragging down and 
holding down of countless human souls, even though these 
things be done by a representative democracy, or a democracy 
pure and direct ? 

But if the only freedom worth having or talking about is 
that relative liberty which is befitting the condition of the 
person, or the nation ;——if we are none the less free, when 
fetterless and at large, because the might of gravity binds us 
to the earth, and by its very bond enables us to move, to 
turn, to stand, to be free, instead of driving like leaves 
before the wind, slaves to the mightiest impulse ; — is it not 
clear, that the highest freedom we can attain to is obedience 
to God’s will, obedience to the centre of spiritual gravitation ? 

What is the essence of slavery? Is it not the power of a 
fellow man over us, by which our intellectual and spiritual 
progress is deadened or destroyed? Let us be satisfied, that 
to be absolutely under another’s bidding will secure our pro- 
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gress most effectually in every thing that belongs to mind, 
heart, and soul, in all that links us to Eternity, —and such 
submission would cease to be slavery, or slavery would cease 
to be hateful. But no progress is possible without submission 
to the Infinite One ; in obedience to Him lies the source of all 
growth ; His “ service,” therefore, in the beautiful language of 
the English Church, “ is perfect freedom.” * But we cannot 
serve God if we fail to fulfil our duty towards all men, and 
their just claims on us. ‘These things granted, and they 
are but Christian truisms,— it is the simplest corollary 
that freedom and free institutions are impossible where Pa- 
ganism rules, even though it be in the capital of Christendom 
itself, 

But these commonplaces are not the only ones which lie 
at the foundation of a just understanding of the nature of Free 
Institutions, and a neglect of which, because so simple and 
self-evident, hinders, or makes useless all our inquiries. It 
is never to be forgotten, for example, that governments, that 
political systems, are powerless by themselves to set a people 
free, or even to secure freedom when it has been obtained ; 
but that in conjunction with social arrangements, educational 
and religious institutions, and the inborn character of a 
people, governments become of immense importance ; all 
the other agents being comparatively uninfluential so long as 
the political system is adverse to Christian liberty. A just 
estimate of this mutual support which social institutions lend 
to political, and political to social, would prevent the exag- 
gerations of the Associationists on the one side, and those of 
their blind opponents on the other. No representative de- 
mocracy could enable a nation to live in freedom if the 
family were abolished, property made insecure, or religion 
utterly neglected by the State. But the home may remain 
unviolated, the earnings of the citizen untouched, and 
Heaven be appealed to hourly, and yet the influence of a 
despotism like that of Turkey or Russia shall prove fatal in 
countless ways to the true liberty of heart and soul. Nay, it 
is not despotism alone which may prove thus fatal. The 
aristocratic spirit of England exerts upon thousands an en- 
slaving power; the ultra-democracy of Athens was as deadly 
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as the tyranny of the Cesars ; and even in our own pattern 
land, and with a government which, for us, and upon the whole, 
is as good as man has yet attained, —even with us, despite of 
homes, and property, and religion, the popular element of 
our political condition, acting through the press and public 
opinion, strips multitudes of the freedom which they nominally 
enjoy. 

True views in relation to the connection which exists be- 
tween social and political arrangements are, in our day, pecu- 
liarly needed. ‘The masses of men have never sufficiently 
understood the worthlessness of laws and rulers to secure free- 
dom when the system of society was adverse to its existence. 
Even now, the suffering milliors of the British empire look 
to Parliament for that which Parliament can never bestow ; 
trust to free trade as in itself a specific for the evils which 
spring from ignorance, vice, and selfishness ; and almost hope 
to put an end to the potato-rot by the ballot-box. How con- 
stant is the outcry against the English government because it 
does not destroy the miseries of Ireland; and yet, the main 
portion of those miseries England can no more do away by 
legislation, than she can legislate away the clouds which so 
often threaten her harvests. In our own country, even with 
the wide diffusion of knowledge which has taken place, and 
which has turned countless minds to the influence of social 
arrangements without making them converts to any of the 
schools of reform,—even in these United States, men look 
to the election of a President or a Senator with a vague hope 
that the triumph of one party or the other, as their own views 
incline, will bring about results which can follow only upon 
social changes. ‘The poor but ambitious mechanic, galled by 
the undue influence of wealth, trusts that the success of some 
anti-bank candidate will do away the inequality which poisons 
his life, and turns with contempt from the Christian who 
would bring all classes together without regard to property, 
upon the ground of equal excellence and intelligence, as from 
an ineffectual dreamer, whose impracticable schemes will 
never remove the mischief they aim to destroy. 

But while, on the one hand, the multitude have too little 
comprehended the vast influence of social institutions upon 
politics and individual freedom, there is, on the other side, a 
growing body of thinking and enthusiastic men who are dis- 
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posed to underrate the power of political systems, and care 
too little for the machinery of government. To them the 
limits of the veto power, the theory of representation, the 
tenure of judicial offices, the mode of choosing judges, and a 
hundred similar questions, are matters of no moment. Social 
reform, land reform, absorb all their energies. They are not, 
what we wish the ultraists on either side would become, at 
once men of to-day and of the future; advocates for some 
small, but most needful reformation, and at the same time 
prophets of, and pleaders for, a reformation which shall go to 
the root of existing evils, and prepare the way for the second 
coming of our Lord. 

At the threshold, then, of our inquiry, we would keep 
clearly in mind, first, that those are free governments which 
secure the whole spiritual freedom of the persons living under 
them ; secondly, that the essence of freedom is a complete 
capability of serving God and man; thirdly, that free institu- 
tions must rest on Christian, and not Pagan, ideas of liberty ; 
fourthly, that no political institutions of themselves, uncon- 
nected with social, educational, and religious appliances, 
can regenerate a State; and fifthly, that no social, educa- 
tional, and religious changes, of themselves, unconnected 
with political reforms, are able to accomplish what is desired 
by us all. 

There is another thought, almost as simple and self-evident 
as the above, which meets us at the outset of our examination. 
It is, that true freedom, being the capability of serving God 
and man, is not a mere negative thing, the absence of slavery. 
Most men regard the perfection of free institutions as lying 
in the fact that they leave every man in a great measure to 
do as he pleases ; they neither hinder him, nor help him; they 
are free institutions because they are, practically, no institu- 
tions at all. But to us it seems that a truly free government 
will have its positive, as well as its negative side. It not 
only will not hinder, but it will help. It is not freedom to 
be let alone; laissez faire is not the motto of Christian lib- 
erty. The common saying, that the best government is that 
in which there is the least legislation, appears to us an entire 
fallacy. We do not want bad laws, despotic whims, or pop- 
ular caprices ; but we do need an abundance of good laws, 
whereby those things may be done which can be done only 
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by a nation; laws to secure the advance of the higher and 
less material interests which the individual in his selfishness 
so constantly neglects. We may trust every man to manage 
in a great degree his own commercial, agricultural, worldly 
matters; the laissez faire of the French merchants was sen- 
sible advice, for the children of this world are wise in their 
generation. But Art, Science, Literature, Education, Reli- 
gion, —these things need constant aid, countenance, support 
from the nation. ‘There are then, when we come to discuss 
Free Institutions, these two questions ; —What will hinder true 
freedom? What will advance and increase it? Jn the 
discussion of these two inquiries, were they dealt with in 
an exhaustive manner, every topic, we conceive, would be 
taken up which Grimke, Brougham, De Tocqueville, or any 
other writer, has considered, and taken up under relations 
that would make it far more intelligible than it can be when 
out of its natural and vital connection, just where chance 
brings us upon it. 

We have neither space nor inclination to pursue the consid- 
eration of these queries; but is it not plain that, with the 
Christian idea of freedom before us, we at once dispose of 
the first topic which suggests itself; namely, what are the 
adverse influences of Despotism, Constitutional Monarchy, 
Aristecracy, Democracy, and Anarchy? Dispose of it, we 
mean, by instantly rejecting the Despotism and the Anarchy, 
as being deadly to ‘the complete capability of serving God 
and man, ” which we have assumed as the essence of freedom ; 
and by accepting Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy, as 
being, — each for some state of society, some point of national 
progress,— fitted to help, not deaden, this service of our Maker 
and our brother. If we are asked, why accept them? we 
answer, because in England, as she has been and is, and in 
these United States, we see these three institutions upholding, 
securing, and forwarding the freedom that comes from on 
High. 

And now we draw near to Mr. Grimke, who means by 
Free Institutions, (as we gather from the work, for he nowhere 
defines his meaning,) those of a Representative Democracy. 
His “ Considerations ” are truly upon the nature and tendency 


of the institutions of a Representative Democracy, and espe- 
cially of that embodied in our land. He nowhere presents 
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the arguments which may be used in favor of an Aristocracy, 
for instance, in certain stages of social progress. ‘To be sure, 
there is a chapter on “ Aristocratical Institutions,” (Book III. 
Chap. V.); but it treats of any thing rather than that which 
we speak of; presenting mainly the objections to an Aris- 
tocracy, its want of adaptation to the United States, and 
other points of the kind. With our views, therefore, we 
cannot regard Mr. Grimke’s volume as treating, truly, of 
“free ” institutions ; but as treating of one class of such, — 
namely, of those which belong to our own system, those of a 
Representative Democracy. With this understanding, we 
enter upon a more particular notice of his work. 

He treats, first, of the science of government, which, he 
remarks, has remained nearly stationary during the last two 
hundred years. Is this true? Did our revolutionary fore- 
fathers do nothing for the philosophy of government? Did 
not those who wrought the English Revolution of 1688 do 
any thing for it? Has the whole progress, — (for it must 
have been progress, if it has not been regress, — no man or 
nation stands still,—to Heaven or Hell is the inevitable 
law,) — has the whole progress, we would ask, of England, 
France, and America, to go no farther, since 1648, since the 
peace of Westphalia and the death of Charles on the scaffold,— 
done nothing to aid Hungary in her struggle, or to save Ger- 
many from lawlessness? Are books the sole things which 
carry forward science? Are political writers any thing more 
than the recorders of what statesmen prove to be true, or, at 
most, the suggesters of what statesmen may try, but which, 
till tried, is worthless? In his whole work there is no _para- 
graph from which we so entirely dissent as that with which 
our author opens his essay. Within the last two hundred 
years, we believe, as much comparative progress has been 
made in the science of government as in that of chemistry. 
The old dreams of alchemy were scarcely more worthless 
and false than were those of the combatants in the time of 
Cromwell ; —there was a purpose and a spirit of truth in 
both, and in both an utter falsity of means and appliances. 
Think of it; but two hundred years ago, in other sciences 
than politics, there were Bacon, (1626,) * Galileo, (1642,) 





* We give the date of death. 
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Harvey, (1657,) Napier, a and countless others of 
almost equal notoriety. as physical science gained so 
much since their day, and has political science gained 
nothing ? 

Having assigned the causes for this supposed absence of 
progress in political science, our author next goes on to 
develop his views in relation to the various classes of govern- 
ments ;— which he finds to be but two in number, natural 
and artificial, “‘a representative republic” being the only 
example of the former. Next follows a Chapter upon the 
foundation of government and the right of the majority to 
rule. In the course of his discussion of these matters, Mr. 
Grimke makes the following remarks, which are indeed emi- 
nently true, and which refer to facts that may well lead us to 
hope for our country and its liberties ; the spirit of loyalty is 
not dead within us while our constitutions are respected by 
the masses of the people. 


“‘ During the last twenty-five years, we have witnessed repeated 
attempts, by the legislatures of several of the American States, to 
violate their respective constitutions, and sometimes even that of 
the federal government. In every instance the attempt has been 
abortive. So many of the people have abandoned the party in 
power, that it became utterly powerless in the accomplishment of 
its plans; and, after a time, the whole community returned with 
renewed satisfaction to the wise and salutary maxims which had 
been handed down to them by their fathers. 

‘** The constitution of Ohio was framed in 1802, when the pop- 
ulation was a handful. It has now become a populous and pow- 
erful community ; so that it has outgrown its constitution, as the 
man outgrows the clothes which he wore when a boy. Great 
inconvenience has been experienced in consequence of some of 
the provisions of that constitution ; yet the people have submitted 
patiently to them, because, although a majority has constantly 
during the last twenty years been in favor of an alteration, yet 
the time has not arrived when the constitutional majority of two- 
thirds could be obtained.” pp. 23. 


In the course of his third chapter, our author presents, 
though somewhat vaguely, his views in reference to a most 
important topic ; the connection, namely, between the repre- 
sentative and his constituents. We extract what he says. 


‘* It is time now to direct the attention of the reader to a very 
material distinction, already hinted at, between a representative 
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republic and the artificial forms of government. In the first, the 
political authority of the community is divided into three classes : 
the powers which are exercised by the government, those exer- 
cised by the people, and those reserved to the people. In pure 
monarchy, and aristocracy, there is but one class. ‘The whole 
power is centered in the government. In the United States, it is 
common to make two classes only ; the second is left out. All 
the active power of the community is supposed to be conferred 
upon the government, and all its latent power to be lodged with 
the people ; liable to be roused to activity whenever a convention 
is assembled for the purpose of forming a new constitution. But 
this is a very imperfect view of the structure of the American 
government. ‘The powers actually exercised by the people are 
numerous, and of great importance. Ihave no reference now to 
the distribution of authority between the federal and state gov- 
ernments. ‘That does in reality give rise to a fourth class, which 
it is not now necessary to notice. 

‘*‘ First, if we could consider the various persons who are 
chosen to perform the duties of the great number of offices which 
exist in representative government, as naked instruments, mere 
conduit pipes, to convey the opinions, and to give an audible ex- 
pression to the interests, of the people, the truth of the observa- 
tion would be clear. ‘The conduct of the representative would 
then be invariably determined by the will of his constituents. It 
might even be doubtful, whether the latter did not exercise all 
political power not reserved. If, on the other hand, there is a 
considerable approach to that scheme, or arrangement, the truth 
of the proposition will be still more manifest. ‘The active power 
of the community will be partitioned between the government 
and the people. The arm isthe mere servant of the will. If an 
individual had no immediate power in moving it, but was able to 
exercise an intermediate control, which might be relied upon as 
certain, in the great majority of instances, it would still be correct 
to say, that he exercised an important agency in determining its 
movements. 

“The physician who is employed to cure disease, or the law- 
yer who is engaged to prosecute a suit, are the agents in either 
case of those who apply tothem. Yet ‘the connection is not as 
strict, as between the elector and the representative : because in 
the case of the physician and lawyer, the skill demanded of them 
depends upon a body of scientific knowledge, an acquaintance 
with which is impossible for those who have not made it a special 
study. More strictly is he denominated an agent, who is selected 
to transact the private business of an individual. And, although 
this trust will require judgment, sagacity, and industry ; that is, 


the exercise of qualities which belong properly to the agent, yet 
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his conduct, so far as concerns the substantial interests of the 
principal, will, in ninety-nine cases in a hundred, be determined 
by the last. 

‘‘ There is this difference, however, between the two cases; that 
where one man employs another to transact his private aflairs, 
there is a singleness, an unity of purpose, which it is easy to im- 
press upon the agent, but which cannot be exactly imitated, 
where, instead of one agent, there are hundreds, and instead of 
one principal, there are thousands. The distinction is one of 
great consequence ; and yet, it does not detract from the truth of 
the observation, that the active political power which exists in a 
republic is partitioned between the public officers and their con- 
stituents. But the distinction points to a very important end which 
representative government is adapted to accomplish. 

*‘ For, as in order to execute the joint will of a very numerous 
society, it is indispensable that agents should be employed; these 
agents, whose number is very small when compared with the 
whole population, act as convenient instruments for separating the 
more prominent interests of society from those which are of less 
moment. Their commanding position naturally leads them, amid 
the great variety of discordant opinions which are afloat, even in 
a small section of the country, to distinguish between those which 
are of vital and general importance, and those which are the off- 
spring of temporary prejudices, and local feelings. In this way, 
the multifarious business of an extensive community is brought 
under some systematic rules, and a character of oneness and uni- 
formity is impressed upon the movements of the government. 

‘* But there are instances in which the relation of principal and 
agent exists in its utmost strictness. The opinion and views 
which the representative is appointed to carry out, are not all of 
the same kind. Some are very complex ; that is, they require a 
great many acts to be done, and a variety of unforeseen circum- 
stances to be taken into account ; and there are others, pointing to 
a single end, which cannot be mistaken. In the last, the will of the 
constituent may be impressed upon the deputy as completely as 
the stamp impresses its image upon wax. 

** The election of president of the United States is a remarkable 
example of this. On that occasion, a greater number of electors 
than ever was known in christendom are assembled, and although 
an intermediate body is chosen by them, for the purpose of making 
the election, yet those secondary electors invariably vote for the 
person who has been designated for the office by the primary 
electors. The result is reduced to absolute certainty, before the 
colleges of electors meet. Thus, in a case where the electors are 
most numerous, and where it was supposed impossible to produce 
any thing like harmony of opinion, the agreement is most com- 
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plete. And what is of still more importance, where the public 
officer is elected to preside over the whole population, and to em- 
brace the greatest diversity of views, a character of unity is most 
effectually impressed upon him. As the extent of country, and 
the great number of the electors, remove him to a great distance 
from the people, and tend to weaken his responsibility, it is of 
great consequence to exhibit before his eyes an example of the 
facility with which public sentiment can be united to all leading 
public measures, and of the equal facility with which he can 
either be made, or unmade. 

‘‘In order to determine, with something like exactness, the 
closeness of the relation which exists between the representative 
and the constituent, where the duties to be performed involve a 
multitude of acts, the most satisfactory method would be to as- 
certain what proportion of the laws enacted have afterwards 
been repealed ; distinguishing between those cases where the 
repeal has taken place, in consequence of the representatives 
having gone counter to the will of their constituents, from those 
where it has been brought about by a change of opinion on the 
part of the people themselves. And I apprehend that cases falling 
under the first class would be found to be exceedingly rare. A 
repeal effected by a change in public sentiment, is obviously an 
example of the strictness of the relation.” pp. 37-40. 


There can be no question that Mr. Grimke is perfectly 
correct as to the fact that the people of the United States do 
exercise a direct power through the almost universal recep- 
tion of the doctrine that the representative is bound by the 
instructions of his constituents. But it is a most vital ques- 
tion, whether such a power ought to be recognized by a 
statesman, or approved by a political philosopher. Out of 
fashion as it is, we believe in the view which makes the 
representative something much more than an agent. The 
essence of representation, to our minds, lies not in its con- 
venience, —in the fact that, while all the millions of a land 
cannot meet and deliberate, some hundreds, who shall be the 
channels through which the wishes of the millions may pass, 
can so come together; but it lies in this, that the people of a 
neighborhood can select their wisest and best man, and do it 
with great certainty, while they cannot judge of details of 
statesmanship with any certainty at all. ‘The wise and good 
man, being chosen, becomes, not the agent of those who chose 
him, but their representative ; he stands in their place, and 
is independent of them and of the world. We may be told 
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that good and wise men are not selected, but violent, noisy 
partisans ; and why? Because of this very doctrine of in- 
structions; or rather, because of that overruling vanity and 
folly from which this doctrine springs. ‘Measures, not 
men,” has become in practice the American motto, and no 
one can estimate the evil that has followed its adoption. 
Were the directly opposite assumed, it would be far wiser ; 
to think only of the men we elect, and nothing of the ques- 
tions they are to determine. But this, we know, cannot be 
done. Into the ground of our estimate of a man’s wisdom 
and capacity enters our knowledge of his views on certain 
great subjects ; and we reject him as a representative, if he 
vitally differs from ourselves upon them. But this is a 
wholly different thing from dictating to him, after he is 
chosen, how he shall vote on the points in reference to 
which he, in all human probability, knows a hundred times 
more than any member of the majority that undertakes to 
instruct him. ‘The idea that the law maker is to obey orders 
causes us to send blockheads to our legislatures ; and having 
blockheads, instruction, indeed, becomes needful. Could we 
return to the doctrine of those who wrote the Federalist ; 
could we make our public men leaders, instead of servants, 
of the people, we should have more heroes, and fewer dem- 
agogues and flunkies, among the Honorables of the land. 

The “divine right” of the man of vast intellect and 
upright character to rule us is too little recognized. A 
Washington, a Jay, a Marshall, has a God-given power to 
claim our obedience. Carlyle’s principle of hero-worship, 
within limits revealed to every man’s conscience, we believe 
in, though we cannot accept fis heroes. But the opposite 
principle, of worshipping the most available, moulding the 
common clay into an idol and bowing down to it, we utterly 
detest. We can sympathize, with all our dislike of his prin- 
ciples, in the election of a Jackson, but never in that of 
a Polk. 

Our author next goes on to examine the principle of 
equality and its limits; the electoral franchise; the “ elec- 
tion of the public officers;” and, in his seventh chapter, 
he treats of the effect of political parties in a republic. 
From this last essay we propose to make a considerable ex- 
tract ; but, before doing so, we would for a moment illustrate, 
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from that headed ‘‘The election of the Public Officers,” 
what we said at the commencement of our article, in refer- 
ence to the difficulty of learning from the headings of the 
chapters what subjects were spoken of in them. ‘The Chap- 
ter in question (Book I. Chap. VI.) is headed as stated 
above in the body of the work; and in the Table of Con- 
tents, it is described by the words, “ 'The mode of electing 
the public officers.”” Let us now look into it and analyze what 
it contains. ‘The following topics in succession come up : — 

1. The influence of office-holding on the officer in a repre- 
sentative government. 

2. Representation unknown to the ancients. 

3. Different applications of the elective principle by An- 
cients and Moderns. 

4. A property qualification for office-holders. 

5. Duration of term of office. 

6. Compensation of public officers. 

7. Number of offices in a republic, and subdivisions of a 
country with a view to offices. 

8. Federal and State governments in the United States. 

9. Legislation in the United States. 

10. American contrasted with European system. 

11. Local jurisdictions and elections. 

12. Modes of election by the whole nation ; by divisions ; 
by subdivisions, each sending one representative. 

In reference to parties, we make the following extract :— 


‘‘ Tt is curious to notice the manner in which parties deal with 
each other, and to watch the process by which opinions are com- 
municated from one to the other. For parties would be without 
meaning and without utility, if they were eternally to battle with 
each other with no other result than the alternate loss and acqui- 
sition of power. The desire to obtain the ascendency may be the 
moving spring which actuates each; but fortunately this spring 
cannot be set in motion in a country of free institutions, without 
rousing a prodigious amount of reflection among a very large 
portion of the population. Doubtless the true use of parties is 
very far from being to administer provocatives to demagogues to 
gratify their private ambition. Their selfish views may be neces- 
sary in order to animate them in the pursuit of certain opinions. 
But the moment these opinions are promulgated they are subjected 
to a searching examination in all parts of society, because they 
are felt to have a practical bearing upon the substantial interests 
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of all. The true office of parties, then, is to elicit and make man- 
ifest the amount of truth which belongs to the tenets of each; so 
that the great body of the people, who belong to no party save the 

arty of their country, may be both easily and understandingly 
guided in the path they pursue. 

‘In the progress of the struggle which takes place between 
parties, they will often be very equally balanced, and each will, 
for a time, alternately acquire the ascendency. ‘The first time 
that the party, which before had been habitually in the minority, 
attains a decided preponderance, is felt as a presage of perma- 
nent success. The new opinions are then deemed to be practi- 
cable. Old associations are broken, and a new impulse is given 
to the new party. The party which had been accustomed to 
carry every thing, falls back into the minority ; and this example 
of the instability of power sets every one a thinking, and even 
amid the strife of politics, produces more prudence and modera- 
tion. ‘The party in the minority, and now discarded from power, 
is at first disposed to cling to its most extreme opinions. Its pride 
has been wounded, and its ambition disappointed. It has no idea 
of turning to any set of opinions upon compulsion. Buta popular 
party contains a vast number of individuals whose temperaments, 
modes of thinking, and opportunities of information, are often 
exceedingly different, and whom it is impossible to fashion as you 
would a close body into one unalterable form. Reflection sooner 
or later takes the place of passion. And as the attachment of in- 
dividuals to their own independent opinions is often much stronger 
than to the opinions of a party, every assurance is afforded that 
the new and enlightened opinions which have been introduced 
into the public administration will not only be the rule for the 
party in power, but that they will spread their influence more or 
less over the men of all parties. Every one soon sees that there 
is really no such thing as compulsion in representative govern- 
ment; and that if a system of policy has fairly won over a 
majority of the suffrages of twenty millions of people, a very 
considerable portion of truth, to say the least, must belong to that 
system. ‘They recollect that as no one man can represent the 
whole of humanity, so no one party can represent the whole truth 
in politics. ‘Thus the minds of many, who were most obstinately 
set in the opposite direction, are gradually opened to the reception 
of new opinions. They begin to declare, for the first time, that 
some very important changes were necessary to secure the well 
being of the state. Great numbers openly go over to the opposite 
party ; some from settled conviction, others from a sort of in- 
stinctive feeling that all was not right before. This gives addi- 

| tional strength to the majority, which, when it does not advance 
| merely novel opinions, but appeals to truth and to the judgment 
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of mankind, is sure to retain the supremacy for a considerable 
period. Every thing then becomes fixed and settled. 

‘“ But this very fixation of every thing, so delightful to those 
who have been tormented by anxiety, and tossed by contrary 
hopes and fears, is not to last forever. This state of repose is 
often as fatal to the maintenance of free institutions, as the ill- 
regulated ambition of parties. Prosperity corrupts parties, as well 
as individuals. ‘The long enjoyment of power persuades those 
who have possessed it, that it can never be wrested from them. 
Abuses, though not perhaps of the same kind, break out again. 
These abuses gain strength gradually. They are fortified by the 
prejudices which the prescription of time creates, as well as by 
the self-interest and cupidity of the leaders of party. Any attempt 
to root them up is regarded as before as an attempt to change 
fundamental usages, and to tamper with the vital interests of the 
community. ‘Then commences a new struggle, very much re- 
sembling the former; the same circle of opinions will be described 
as in the former revolution. Every thing will again be set right, 
without shedding one drop of blood, without the employment of 
any other instrumentality than the simple dropping of the ballot. 
But it may happen that the new opinions which now spring up 
will not be entitled to as entire confidence as in the former revo- 
lution. In the progress of the controversy, each party will cause 
some portion of its own opinions to be adopted. ‘The issue will 
not be so decisive. A new party, or probably an old party, with 
views greatly modified, will succeed to power, and will preside 
for another term of years. It is in this way, that all parties find 
themselves, somehow or other, represented in the state, — some 
virtually, others potentially; and although the government is 
frequently exposed to the most formidable power by which it 
can be assailed, that power is exercised so steadily, and yet 
so silently, as to overturn nothing, and yet to revolutionize every 
thing.”” pp. 98— 100. 

The necessity for parties in a free government is not to be 
questioned ; they follow upon freedom as the operation of 
opposing motives follows upon free will in the individual 
heart. Sects and parties are inseparable from religious and 
civil liberty ; all know this, and yet all feel that there is In 
sectarianism and partisanship a poison, a wrong. How is 
this? Unless we err, sects and parties, growing out of differ- 
ences of opinion, are nowise wrong, but healthful and of 
God’s appointment ; and yet, as so many things which God 
has made for health and human food become poison through 
the presence of decay, —so do parties of all kinds, when 
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filled with that spirit which ascribes a different conviction 
from our own to a bad or dishonest heart, instead of an igno- 
rant or misinformed judgment, become instruments of death. 
When the Calvinist says to the Arminian, “ you err because 
you are evil;’’ when the latter replies, “‘ you condemn me 
because your own soul is darkened by sin and spiritual pride ; ”’ 
when Whig and Tory, Radical and Conservative, infer from 
real or supposed error in the opposing party, bad motives and 
spiritual corruption, then, indeed, has the wholesome struggle 
become a fight of envenomed arrows ; the wrestler has seized 
the bowie-knife ; and what ought to have made stronger the 
powers of life has degenerated into a contest that seeks to 
destroy life. 

Mr. Grimke’s second book contains seven chapters, on the 
following points : — 

1. Written constitutions. 

2. That in a republic the governors and governed are 
identical and different. 

3. Sovereignty of the people. 

4. Political toleration, is it practicable ? 

5. Monarchical government. 

6. Notice of the English Constitution. 

7. The legislative power. 

These titles, however, give one a most imperfect idea of 
the topics which are discussed, suggested, and hinted at in the 
118 pages filled by this book. Jt is not in our power to ana- 
lyze the mass, however ; we have neither time nor space. 

The third book gives us the author’s views on Religious, 
Educational, and Military institutions, on the Press, Aristocrati- 
cal institutions, Slavery, and the Judiciary. On each of these 
points we should like to give extracts as well as to express 
our own views. We can, however, select but two or three 
passages from the volume we are considering, and must confine 
ourselves to a very few observations of our own. 

Mr. Grimke regards the experience of the United States as 
settling the question as to the necessity for a connection be- 
tween government and the Christian church. We will grant 
that it does so, at least for our existing state of society. But 
there is a point which our author has not noticed, and which 
is very commonly forgotten when we estimate the relations 
of religion to the state. We refer to the constant recogni- 
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tion, not only of religion, but of Christianity, by our Federal 
and State governments. They recognize it in the observance 
of Sunday by courts and legislatures; in the passage of 
laws to enforce the observance of that day by individuals ; 
in the laws punishing profanity ; in the prohibition of bigamy ; 
in the prevailing tenor of all laws that touch upon morals and 
religion. This nation is Christian, not Jewish, Mohamme- 
dan, or Infidel. Now, we may ask, how far does this recog- 
nition of Christianity by the State aid its progress? Should 
we not feel, if the laws took no notice of the Christian Sab- 
bath, of blasphemy, of polygamy,—if they never recom- 
mended a thanksgiving or called for a fast, — that one great 
influence bearing upon individual souls was gone, and that 
our faith had lost one of its main and most natural supports ? 
Christianity does not ask of the State an establishment, a 
State-paid ministry, or any aid of the kind; but it does ask 
that national acknowledgment, that bowing down of the 
whole people, which many in our day would persuade us is 
inconsistent with republicanism, or is narrow, bigoted, and 
behind the age. From all such liberality and progress we 
dissent. It is the child of the spirit of Pagan democracy. 
We believe that every year in which true ideas of freedom 
spread abroad will bring us nearer to the time when, with 
perfect distinctness, we shall recognize ourselves as a Chris- 
tian people. Should such ideas fail to spread, should our 
nation become neutral in reference to God’s revelations, and 
the words and life of Jesus cease to be, at least, the theoretic 
guides of our lawgivers and rulers, —then will the demon, 
that has mocked the struggles of France, and made vain the 
efforts of Italy, rob us of our inheritance ; under the guise of 
liberality, full of life, strength, and beauty, we shall embrace 
that spirit of faithlessness, which is, when we draw near it, 
a naked and hideous skeleton. 

In relation to the press in the United States, our author 
has the following passage. 


‘‘ The political press in the United States has a different char- 
acter from what it has anywhere else. As there are no privi- 
leged classes, it is emphatically the organ of popular opinion. 
Society is divided into parties, but they are all parties of the 
people. ‘The moment the people drew to themselves the whole 
political power, public disputes began to wear a new aspect. 
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They ceased to be the feuds of distinct orders of men, and be- 
came the quarrels of members of one and the same family. 
And it is needless to add, that this was not calculated to lessen 
the acrimony of political dissensions; on the contrary, it has 

reatly increased it. But there is this compensation for the 
mischief: that instead of the terrific assaults of two hostile com- 
batants upon one another, the power of the press is broken up 
into small fragments and we have only a war of skirmishes. 

“The journals of no country surpass those of the United 
States in ribaldry and abuse. But a great part of what we term 
public discontent, is in reality only private discontent in disguise. 
Our private troubles we do not care to divulge, because hardly 
any one can take an interest in them; they are deposited among 
the secrets of the human heart. But the burden is too great, 
and every one endeavors to find out some circuitous means of 
giving vent to them. As soon, therefore, as the exciting topics 
of political controversy begin to agitate the public, the fiery ele- 
ments of the character are seen to burst forth. All those private 
discontents which originated in envy, personal animosity, neigh- 
borhood bickerings, the finding one’s self placed in a false 
position to the rest of society, in fortune, reputation, or under- 
standing, immediately disclose themselves, and give a bitterness 
and vulgarity to public disputes which do not properly belong to 
them. Men throw the mantle of politics over their faces, and 
fight each other in masks. The consecuence of this state of 
things is, that private character and pe: x«.:4: conduct of almost 
every kind, are the subject of attack, beycrn< any thing which is 
known elsewhere. 

‘So long as legislators are reduced to the necessity of govern- 
ing by general rules, society must in part be regulated by the 
rival passions and propensities of individuals. ‘They who nar- 
rowly scan American society may believe that it is in danger of 
being universally overrun by backbiting ; and what in its vulgar 
form is party politics, but backbiting reduced to system ? 

“ But this melancholy infirmity, like many other defects, is 
designed to have a salutary influence. In private life it assumes 
the character of a regulative principle, by which, in the absence 
of any better corrective, men succeed in keeping each other in 
order. Nor is its influence in public life less conspicuous ; for 
there also it contributes to put every one upon his good behavior. 
If the American journals were exclusively the organ of the 
refined and educated, their tone would undoubtedly be more 
elevated. But it must be recollected, that the groundwork of 
the human character is pretty much the same in all classes. 
People living in polished society have passions and propensities 
as well as the common people; only, in the former case, they 
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are not put forth with so much nakedness. It may then be 
inquired, whether it is not one capital object of all institutions, 
whether in private or public life, to draw a veil over the bad side 
of human nature, so as to hide from view the selfishness and 
deformities of the character. And the answer is plain: such is 
the object, wherever the concealment does not have the effect 
of protecting from censure and rebuke the vices which are in 
disguise. 

‘** As all the parties which exist in the American republic 
originate among the people, and are essentially popular parties, 
it follows that the press is a censorship over the people; and yet 
a censorship created by the people. ‘There would, consequently, 
be no meaning in the office of a censor appointed by the govern- 
ment. ‘The institution is superseded by the very nature of the 
American press. Where a censorship is established by the polit- 
ical authority of the state, it is applied to restrain one class of 
publications only. No one ever heard, in monarchical or aristo- 
cratical government, of any attempt to forbid the circulation of 
writings, which were calculated to increase the influence of the 
prince and nobility. The utmost indulgence is extended to them ; 
while a rigorous control is exercised over every appeal in behalf 
of popular rights. Popular licentiousness is bridled ; but there is 
no restraint upon the licentiousness of men in power. There is 
but one way of remedying the defect, and that is by causing the 
press itself to perform the office of censor: in other words, to 
grant such absolute freedom to all the political journals, that 

each shall be active and interested in detecting the misrepresen- 
tations and impostures of the others. There is a real and formi- 
dable censorship of the press in America, but the institution is in 
and not out of the press. ‘The consequence is, that the efforts of 
all parties are more vehement and untiring, and yet more harm- 
less and pacific, than in any other country. 

‘¢] shall conclude this chapter with two reflections. The first 
is a very obvious one: it is that the existence of a free press is 
not alone sufficient to inspire a people with a just sense of lib- 
erty ; and to cultivate in them those qualities which are necessary 
to the establishment and maintenance of free institutions. The 
press was free in Denmark, Sweden, and Prussia, until very 
modern times. It is nearly so in China. But in all these coun- 
tries the moral power to set in motion this vast engine is want- 
ing. The Prussian and Danish youth may be as well educated 
as the American, but the Prussian citizen is not half so well 
educated as the American citizen. 

‘** The second reflection is, that the press must not be regarded 
merely as the representative of political opinions. ‘The dissemi- 
nation of information in the daily journals, in magazines, pam- 
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phlets, and books, on a variety of subjects interesting to the 
popular mind, withdraws the attention of the people from a too 
intense devotion to party politics, and educates them to be both 
men and citizens.”” pp. 302-305. 


In his views of slavery Mr. Grimke by no means belongs 
to the leading philanthropists, and his views will find but little 
favor, we fear, among those who think and talk the most of 
this complicated and difficult problem. He has, however, 
many opinions in which numbers will coincide ; among these 
are the following : — 


“| differ with those who suppose that the worst effects of eman- 
cipation will be disclosed immediately. On the contrary, I believe 
that they will be developed very gradually, and that the impedi- 
ments to the introduction of order and industry among the blacks 
will become more instead of less formidable, with the progress 
of time. On the establishment of the new system, in the British 
West Indies, the novelty of the situation in which the blacks found 
themselves placed, infused for a time an unwonted ardor and 
alacrity into their exertions. But this soon died away. ‘They 
have fallen back into their natural apathy. It is impossible to 
induce a race to make strenuous exertions to better their condi- 
tion, when they are satisfied with a mere garden patch to sustain 
animal life. In the small islands of Barbadoes, and Antigua, 
where there is hardly a foot of uncultivated land, they have been 
obliged to labor. But in Jamaica, where a great proportion of 
the soil is still uncleared, and where consequently it has been an 
easy matter for the negroes to obtain one or two acres apiece, 
they manifest the same disposition as in Hayti, to squat themselves 
down, and to drag out a mere animal existence. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the plan of importing laborers from abroad was at 
one time seriously agitated in Great Britain, nay, carried into 
effect ; nor that after being abandoned it should again be revived 
at the present moment. ‘The experiment so far has been any 
thing but successful. It seems to be impossible to train this 
emasculated race to the hardy and vigorous industry of the white 
man. ‘To have made slaves of them originally, was a deep in- 
justice. To introduce them into the society of whites, and leave 
them to contend with beings so greatly their superiors, is a still 
more flagrant injustice. Even if there were not an incontestable 
distinction between the two races, still if there is a total defect of 
sympathy, arising from causes which it is impossible to remove, 
all efforts to melt them into one people must fail. 

*‘ There is one circumstance, however, which at this period is 
calculated to have great influence upon the existence of the insti- 
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tution. The present is beyond all comparison the most commer- 
cial age which has been known. Nations do not live within 
themselves as formerly. Each is striving to produce as large an 
amount of surplus commodities as possible, in order to exchange 
them for the superfluity of other nations. And as there is no 
doubt but what the labor of the freéman is, as a general rule, 
more efficient than that of the slave, a nation which employs 
slave labor will labor under great disadvantages when it goes into 
the market of the world, and finds that the price of every species 
of produce, which is not a monopoly one, is regulated by the 
supply of those nations which obtain it at the least cost. The 
nation which employs the cheapest labor will command the 
market. It may be true, therefore, as applicable to the present 
state of the world, that when the population of the southern states 
of America has acquired a certain density, the labor of slaves will 
be less profitable than that of freemen. And when this is the case 
it would seem, still proceeding upon general principles, that the 
slave holders will be the persons who are chiefly instrumental in 
effecting the abolition of the institution. 

** But lest we should proceed too fast, there are here a good 
many things which must be taken into consideration. When we 
talk of the density of the population, in a region where slaves 
already constitute a great proportion of the laborers, we must 
mean a density occasioned by the multiplication of the whole 
people, and not merely of the freemen. Our calculations, there- 
fore, must be founded upon the supposition that the community 
will be able to avail itself of the labor of those who have been 
emancipated, to the same extent as before, and with the additional 
advantage of finding their exertions more strenuous and effective 
than ever. ‘This at once lays open the source of all the difficulties 
which attend the abolition of slavery in the United States. For 
is it quite certain that the labor of the free black will be more, or 
even as productive as the black when a slave? I imagine that 
the reverse is the case: and that although the labor of the white 
man, when free, is altogether more efficient than when he is a 
slave, precisely the contrary is the case with the negro. None 
of these difficulties attended the abolition of slavery in Europe. 
Freemen and slaves were of the same race; and the last, after 
they were emancipated, slid by an easy process into the position 


of the first.” pp. 330-334. 

Many, we think, will coincide in these opinions, but in the 
conclusion to which Mr. Grimke comes, how few will agree ; 
and yet who can point out the flaw in his argument? As- 
sume that the whites and blacks cannot unite; that no pre- 
vious discipline can fit the black for emancipation, by enabling 
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him to use freedom aright ; and that colonization on a scale 
equal to our relief from the negro race is impossible ; — and 
what remains for us but perpetual bondage? But listen to 
the words of our author, a thoughtful, calm, dispassionate man. 


‘¢ If then it is impossible to melt the two races into one ; if to 
transport one of them is impracticable, and to emancipate it would 
be an act of injustice and inhumanity, there is but one alterna- 
tive : to retain the institution of slavery. We are never masters 
of the circumstances under which we were born. We may desire 
a change in every one of them. But the wise and inscrutable 
decrees of Providence have ordered otherwise, and we can in no 
way fall in with its designs so completely, as by accommodating 
ourselves to difficulties which cannot be surmounted ; in other 
words, by acting up to the rule of right, in every situation in 
which we may be placed, and this not merely where our duties 
are plain, but where they lead us over a dark and difficult way. 
To attempt to beat down an institution, because we were not con- 
sulted as to its establishment, is to arrogate an authority which 
does not belong to us. But we may convert that institution into 
an instrument of good. We may apply to it the same rules of 
justice and humanity which are applicable to every other part of 
the economy of society. 

‘**’The men of the south find themselves born under an institu- 
tion which they had no hand in creating — which their fathers 
did not assist in building up, but vehemently protested against 
when it was introduced by the mother country. Their course is 
plain. If it cannot be removed, to employ the same judgment 
and discretion in the management of it, as are due to every other 
institution which is placed beyond their control. The relation of 
parent and child is the most extensive and important which exists. 
The relation is different in degree, but not in kind, from that of 
master and slave. Parents by harshness and severity may, and 
probably in great numbers of instances actually do, cause the 
fairest and gentlest virtues to wither in the blossom, when, by 
tender and judicious treatment, they may have reared men and 
women, who would have been ornaments to society. And al- 
though all our exertions to produce a different conduct may be of 
no avail, although we may not even have the right to intermeddle 
with the private relations of others, yet the duty of parents to 
act otherwise, stands as firm and unalterable as ever, and this not- 
withstanding the innumerable crosses to which they are subject in 
the management of their household. Precisely the same is the 
case with the master. Great numbers of parents, in all parts of 
the world, are compelled to make use of the labor of their child- 
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ren, in tillage, in manufactures, in every species of employment. 
A very large proportion, in densely peopled countries, do actually 
task them to occupations, the recital of which makes us shudder. 
And if this be an evil inseparable from the density of the popula- 
tion, so that all efforts to extirpate it will be ineffectual, it affords 
another example of those uncontrollable circumstances under 
which we were involuntarily born; but one which far surpasses 
in magnitude the institution of slavery as it has hitherto existed in 
the United States.” pp. 339, 340. 


In this conclusion we do not by any means coincide ; not 
because it is illogical, but because among its premises there is 
a vital error. If we should grant the impossibility of amalga- 
mation ; the radical differences of the two races; the hope- 
lessness of colonization as a means of ridding us of the 
negroes ; still, we could not grant the impossibility of fitting 
the black for freedom, of making him a good laborer, an am- 
bitious and progressive human being. ‘The instances of Hayti 
and the British West Indies, even if we knew just what those 
instances amount to, would no more justify us in regarding 
the black as incapable of obtaining social and moral position, 
than the instances of France, Mexico, and South America 
would authorize the philosophers of 'Timbuctoo in concluding 
that the whites are incapable of self-government, and that 
the ‘tendency of free institutions”” among Europeans is to 
produce anarchy, bloodshed, and evil. If we go beyond the 
imperfect and unfair experiments of St. Domingo and Jamaica, 
and look into the private history of individual plantations, 
towns, and cities, we shall learn (at least such is our con- 
viction,) that the negro by proper appliances can be made 
something more than a two-legged brute ; that, although he 
has not that intense selfishness which gives point and impetus 
to every Anglo-Saxon movement, every Caucasian move- 
ment, he is yet capable of indefinite advancement; and 
that it would be as philosophical and as just to keep the boy 
ten years old in swaddling-clothes because he is not a man, 
as to keep the negro in slavery because he is, in energy, ac- 
tivity, and selfish intelligence, not equal to a full-blooded, 
restless Yankee, or even to an easy, siesta-loving Spaniard, 
or Italian. 

In his chapter upon the Judiciary, Mr. Grimke argues, and 
not without some force, in favor of the periodical election of 
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judges, either by the people or the legislature; and is in 
favor of that by the people. The plan of having them 
appointed for life or good conduct, he believes fraught with 
more evils than the one he advocates. We cannot give his 
whole argument, and rather than mutilate it, we will refer our 
readers to the passage in his book beginning at page 351. 
To many of the considerations there stated we cordially 
assent, and yet we believe in the old Federal doctrine of 
Judges for life. But these judges should not be chosen by 
the Legislature; nor appointed by the Governor and his 
Council, or Senate ; nor elected by the people. All should 
unite in the choice; People, Legislature, and Executive. 
We know not how else to avoid the ignorance of the masses 
in relation to judicial qualification ; the disposition of legisla- 
tors to bargain away the bench for the United States Senate 
or some other equivalent; and the party bias of an Executive. 
Let every judge hold office till his successor is chosen, if the 
appointment is not for life; or, rather, let the appointment be 
for life, and a successor be chosen while the incumbent is still 
alive. Let him be proposed by the Executive: confirmed by 
the Legislature, and accepted by the People. He that shall 
be thus designated, and who shall look forward to a seat in 
the courts of his country, will assuredly be an able, just, and 
true man, and will have every inducement to prepare himself 
for his place. If this scheme is impracticable, and we fear it 
is, we have to decide which is the least of the three evils that 
we have enumerated as attendant respectively on the three 
forms of election ; and this decision, till we have more expe- 
rience to guide us, is obviously a very difficult one. 

Mr. Grimke’s closing book treats of 
Nullification, or “‘ The veto power of the States.” 

The Executive power. 

The Classes of Society. 

The French Constitution, (that is, before 1848.) 
“Ts the American Government a balanced one ?”’ 
. The influence of America upon Europe. 

As we have already been quite liberal in making extracts, 
the only selection which we shall offer from this portion of 
the volume relates to the great question of the coming half- 
century, “‘the struggle between capital and labor,” as Mr. 
Grimke names it: to our mind, the question would be more 
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fairly denominated, “‘ What are the relations which, in the 
light of Christianity, capital should bear to labor ?”’ 


‘* Capital and labor give rise to another division in society, not 
materially different from the classification into the higher and 
lower orders, but pointing more directly to the causes which, in 
a thriving and industrious community, lead to the distribution. 
The relation of lord and serf at one time swallowed up all other 
distinctions, and paved the way everywhere for the establishment 
of aristocratical or mong ical government. On the other hand, 
the existence of the twc yreat classes of capitalists and laborers, 
is an infallible indicatior of a tendency toward an improved con- 
dition of society. In the United States, these two classes not only 
compose the population of the towns—they compose also the 
population of the country. Agriculture, in that community, has 
become a great trade. The division of the soil, while it is unfa- 
vorable to the acquisition of political power by a few, procures 
independence to a very large number. The proportion between 
laborers and capitalists is, as everywhere else, determined by the 
principle of supply and demand; but the condition of the two 
classes is greatly modified by the influence of free institutions. 

‘* The struggle between capital and labor is one of the most 
striking facts in the history of modern communities. The forces 
of society seem to have taken an entirely new direction. Instead 
of efforts to acquire political power, which must necessarily be 
confined to a few, the great effort of every one now seems to be 
to acquire property. ‘Two good effects flow from this: Ist, the 
political institutions enjoy more repose,— the government is not 
so much endangered by the cabals and conspiracies of the few, 
as was formerly the case ; 2d, by interesting so great a number 
in the acquisition of property, the value of property is generally 
felt, and the population are insensibly trained to habits which best 
fit them for self-government. 

‘In the United States, the struggle between capital and labor 
presents a much more difficult problem than it does anywhere 
else. For, if the class of laborers outnumbers that of capitalists, 
and the present system of nearly universal suffrage prevails, may 
not the public tranquillity — nay, the very being of government, 
be endangered ? 

“The struggle may be harmless, so long as the reward of 
industry is so liberal as to allow a competent share to both classes. 
But when the population has doubled and trebled, the condition of 
the laborer will no longer be so fortunaie ; for although capital 
will also have accumulated, yet the objects upcen which it can be 
employed will not have increased in the same prevortion, and the 
double effect of an augmented competition among both capitalists 
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and laborers, will necessarily reduce the amount of the products 
of industry, and cause a much less quantity to be partitioned 
among the two classes. The condition of both will be altered 
for the worse; but that of laborers much more so than that of 
capitalists. ‘The last may be able to live in comfort, while the 
first may be reduced to a mere subsistence. The struggle will 
then become infinitely more intense than it has yet been. It may 
give rise to formidable associations among laborers to raise their 
wages, and if these efforts are not successful, it may lead to seri- 
ous riots and insurrections, or the ballot box may be resorted to 
as a more peaceful and effectual means of curing the supposed 
evil. Laborers may outnumber all other classes, and by the 
simple exercise of the right of suffrage, may cause the laws to be 
shaped to suit their own wishes. ‘This is presenting the dark side 
of the picture, and it is necessary to view a question of so much 
interest and magnitude, in every possible aspect, so as to form 
some reliable opinion of what is to be the future destiny of a 
country hitherto so fortunate in its career, and to find out if certain 
evils are necessarily incident to a state in which free institutions 
are established ; whether there may not be some way of allevia- 
ting them — whether they are not attended with many compensa- 
tions — whether, in short, they may not be turned into advantages. 
“Tam very far from regarding the struggle between capital 
and labor as of ill omen to the future prosperity and well-being 
of a country. It is a pretty sure indication that the laborious 
classes have risen in intelligence and importance, and that they, 
as well as capitalists, are enabled ‘9 exercise some judgment as 
to the standard of comfort which befits them. It is this very 
struggle which permits the former to maintain something like a 
respectable and independent station. The man, distracted by 
poverty, has no time to look beyond his mere animal wants; the 
man who obtains due wages, feels his faculties unbound. He can 
look around him, and gather up some of the information which is 
scattered about. He feels new motives to a regular and virtuous 
conduct, and is rendered an active and useful citizen, instead of 
being a brute machine. If this introduces a new element into 
every calculation which has for its object the determining the 
proper amount of wages due to the laborer, so much the better. 
It cannot be doubted, that capitalists enjoy a great advantage in 
this respect, in consequence of their superior intelligence: that 
this intelligence does count for something, and although the rela- 
tion between the supply and the demand of labor, is the over- 
ruling principle, yet that like all other general principles, it is 
capable of being greatly modified in practice. There is every 
reason, therefore, why, if the class of capitalists are raised in the 
scale of intelligence, the class of laborers should be also. For 
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when we speak of the struggle between capital and labor, we 
necessarily intend something more than the mere fortuitous or 
customary adjustment of the two, by causes independent of any 
human control; we intend that the judgment is exercised, and 
that active efforts are made use of by both parties in every con- 
tract of service. To denounce the struggle between capital and 
labor, therefore, would be in effect to lament over the improved 
intellectual and moral condition of the lower classes. But this 
we cannot do consistently. If there is any one object which 
every man, philanthropist, patriot, or statesman, has at heart, it 
is to diffuse education as widely as possible, and to lift the great- 
est number of men possible to the rank of intelligent beings. 
That there must be a limit to our efforts is obvious; but when 
one compares the condition of the lower classes, even in Europe, 
at the present day, with what it was two centuries ago, it is evi- 
dent that infinitely more may be effected in this respect than any 
human sagacity would have predicted. ‘That laborers and oper- 
atives are able to exercise some judgment as to the amount of 
wages which are justly their due, that, in other words, the struggle 
between capital and labor is not a struggle all on one side, is every 
way favorable both to the prosperity and the tranquillity of the 
country. It gives to the community a body of more effective 
laborers, and tempers the misguided feelings which would other- 
wise take possession of them, whenever a season of distress 
occurred to interrupt their enjoyment, as well as that of capital- 
ists. ‘The reflection which their improved habits impart to them, 
draws them back, whenever they are in danger of running 
into excesses.”” pp. 468-470. 


We have called this question as to the true relations of 
capital and work the great question of the coming fifty years. 
No other, in our estimation, approaches it in importance. 
The Christian religion has worked wonders in the world, but 
miracles remain to be wrought. ‘There have been mighty 
changes for the better in the relations between the rich and 
poor, since the Son of God made himself known by slow 
degrees to the minds and hearts of our ancestors. But after 
all these changes, we see only the more clearly, that the state 
of society depicted so vividly in “ Mary Barton,” a state 


which is coming nearer to us of the Western world with 
every day that passes, is not the condition of mankind which 
even a kind and just Pagan would have approved, far less 
that which Jesus would have instituted. ‘There must be, 
either by individuals in the existing organization, or by indi- 
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viduals uniting to organize a new society, a far deeper appli- 
cation of self-denial, self-sacrifice, and obedience to the dic- 
tates of Christianity in the arrangements of trade and of 
manufactures ; or the evils which now threaten England will 
envelop every portion of the globe which is physically pro- 
gressive. Mr. Macaulay and others may demonstrate, by 
figures and tables, that the laboring classes are far better off 
now than they were in the time of Charles II. ; but his tables 
omit one vital element, — the idea of comfort and well-being 
which men have now, as compared with the ideas of 1680. 
He whose views are high, whose tastes are refined, whose 
ambition and eternal nature are awakened, is tried, degraded, 
ruined by the very same life which would help and improve 
the tasteless, ignorant, sensual clown. In our age education, 
some degree of refinement, and, above all, the conception of 
rising in the world, are familiar to every man; but the 
physical independence and well-being of the laborer do not 
improve as fast as the requisitions of his immortal nature 
under the culture we give him. 

Whether the application of Christianity to commerce can 
be best made by individuals, without changing in any degree 
their present relations to the world about them, or whether 
there is some form of combination which will aid them in ap- 
plying the spirit of their Master to the affairs of life, is a 
difficult and vast inquiry. We are not Associationists of any 
school ; yet we are willing that the experiment of which 
these men are desirous should be fully tried, but tried only 
among themselves ; let them not force oth-rs to join them by 
calling upon the legislature to modify according to their no- 
tions the fundamental laws which now hold society together. 
This is the great error, or rather the crime, of the wild 
dreamers of France, Proudhon & Co., which cannot be too 
strongly exposed and denounced. 
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Arr. IX. — Geschichte der Colonisation von Neu-England. 
Von den ersten Niederlassungen daselbst im Jahre 1607, 
bis zur Einfihrung der Provinzialverfassung von Massa- 
chusetts im Jahre 1692. Nach den Quellen bearbeitet, 
von Tatvs. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1847. 8vo. 
pp. 709. 


Exactiy two hundred and forty years ago, the first remit- 
tance ever made by an English colony in America was sent 
from Virginia. ‘A drunken ship, laden with a parcel of 
glittering dirt, which they very sanguinely concluded to be 
gold dust,” sailed from Jamestown ; henceforth the gold fever 
raged as fiercely as during the first conquest of Mexico and 
Peru. ‘“ ‘There was no thought,” says Stith, the historian of 
Virginia, “no discourse, no hope, and no work, but to dig 
gold, wash gold, refine gold, and load gold.” It soon ap- 
peared that “the dirt”’ was not gold; but the rabble rout of 
colonists, who were then seeking fortune in North America 
some dozen years before the arrival of the Puritans of Ply- 
mouth, were buoyed up a little while longer by the rigmarole 
stories of the natives. ‘The Indians all concurred in the rela- 
tion, that within ten days’ journey towards the setting sun, 
there was a country where gold might be washed out of the 
sand, and where the crucible was a familiar instrument ; 
$6 but,” says Bancroft, in 1834, “inquiry was always bafiled, 
and the regions of gold remained for two centuries an undis- 
covered land.” Strange that, a few years after these two 
centuries had elapsed, these golden dreams should in their 
wildest extent have become realities. ‘The Anglo-American 
empire has reached in a few strides from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and on its western verge, as two centuries and a half 
ago upon its eastern, there is now no discourse and no work 
but “to dig gold, wash gold, refine gold, and load gold.” In 
a few short years, moreover, the fiction of the Indian will be- 
come fact, and the vision which inspired the early navigators 
will, in a certain sense, be realized. When the Pacific railroad 
is completed, not only will the gold regions be brought within 
a “ten days’ journey towards the setting sun,” but the west- 
ern passage to the Indies and Cathay will be established. 

Probably the character of the adventurers who are the pres- 
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ent pioneers of civilization in the neighborhood of San Fran- 
cisco does not vary materially from that of their predecessors at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century in Virginia. A mis- 
cellaneous collection of ‘“ discarded serving-men and tapsters 
trade-fallen,” mingled with better born adventurers of broken 
fortunes, “rovers of many climes, reckless of danger, greedy 
of gold, such as an overcloyed country vomits forth,” formed, 
no doubt, the basis, or to use the modern phrase, the bone 
and sinew, of the early Atlantic colonies in North America. 
They were actuated by the same great object which inspires 
the Pacific adventurers now ; but it is probable that the ad- 
vantage in character belongs to the Californians. Besides 
the presence of a considerable number of emigrants of a bet- 
ter class, who are led thither by political or commercial ob- 
jects, there is a certain pseudo-patriotism which may be sup- 
posed to mingle with the motives of the multitude now 
farthest advanced in prosecuting that vast system of internal 
colonization, which distinguishes the polity of this country 
from that of any other known in history. ‘They are carrying 
the lengthening chain which is to bind the remotest and the 
nearest portions of the empire together. ‘They carry their 
country’s flag. They fulfil the mission which has been im- 
pressed upon the country, and felt in every generation since 
it was first colonized, to carry the Anglo-American standard 
towards the setting sun. The manifest-destiny man, who was 
last seen beyond the Rio Grande, before the Mexican war, 
refusing with drunken enthusiasm to return, and expressing 
a sublime confidence that his country would reach him before 
he could find time to get back to his country, cannot but 
command our sympathy. 

There ‘was no such generous motive among the early At- 
lantic colonists. A scheme was projected, a voyage under- 
taken, by some gentleman of substance, who, if adventurous, 
personally commanded, first “ sharking up a troop of landless 
resolutes,” who were willing, in the hope of booty of one 


>? 


kind or another, to follow his fortunes. If gold had been 
really found in Virginia, as in our day in California, the his- 
tory of this country would have been very different ; and the 
lovers of that kind of speculation which deals with history as 
it might have been, supposing that nothing ever happened 


which did happen, and that every thing happened which did 
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not, could in no way more profitably employ themselves than 
in writing the history of North America for the last two and a 
half centuries, upon the supposition that the Sacramento had 
flowed in the place of the James. 

As it is, the influence of America upon Europe and upon 
the world has been more extensive and more durable than it 
could have been under any other imaginable historical cir- 
cumstances. Amid the volcanic convulsions of the last two 
years, by which the political surface of Europe has been so 
fearfully riven, this trans-Atlantic democracy has preserved so 
serene and prosperous an appearance, that the makers of 
constitutions, and the political philosophers of Europe, are 
examining the theory of the United States’ government and 
the history of the country with more attention than ever. 
The American constitution is getting to be one of the oldest 
forms of polity in the world. This great empire, so much 
superior in extent and importance to any one ever acquired 
and governed by the Demos before, without limit or hinderance 
from any other political power, would hardly have grown up 
from the seeds thrown by the wayside by the early planters 
of Southern Virginia, or by the trading colonists of Massachu- 
setts. This vast democracy was rather the work, the uncon- 
scious work, of a different set of adventurers. From 1620 
to 1630, the region of ice and granite, now called New 
England, was taken into the grasp of those men of ice and 
granite called the Puritans. ‘That grasp never slackened nor 
flinched, although it clutched no gold. A single idea led 
those rigid colonists hither. Supported by that single idea, 
they maintained their position in spite of obstacles enough to 
freeze the souls of common men, — in spite of starvation, con- 
sumption, pestilence, scurvy, arctic winters, tropical summers, 
tomahawks, wolves, and wild-cats,—all the dangers of the 
wilderness, all the loss of civilization and its advantages ; and 
the result, the unintentional result, as we believe, has been 
the establishment of the great American democracy. ‘The 
idea of a pure church, which was she single idea of New 
England colonization, has after two centuries produced a 
pure democracy. 

Among the more recent European works upon America, 
the book whose title is mentioned in our rubric deserves a 
prominent place. It is a history of the colonization of New 
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England, by Talvj. This fantastic combination of letters 
half conceals and half reveals the name of Mrs. Robinson, 
wife of the eminent scholar, traveller, and writer, Dr. Robin- 
son, the author of “ Biblical Researches in Palestine.” We 
believe the letters to be the initials of her maiden German 
name. ‘The lady is also the author of “ Historical Charac- 
teristics of the National Ballads of Germanic Nations,” a 
work which we have never had the good fortune to see. 

The history of New England has considerable merit, but 
it is strongly marked with national characteristics. We con- 
sider the German language to be less adapted to narrative, 
and particularly to historical narrative, than any language of 
Europe with which we are acquainted. Hardly any German, 
even among the acknowledged classical authors, writes a good 
prose style. ‘Taking out Goethe and Lessing, we hardly 
know an individual whose style is to our taste. German 
prose is, to the intensest degree, prosy. Even Schiller, with 
his heart of fire and his glowing imagination, seems like his own 
« Pegasus in harness,” when toiling along the dusty highway 
of prose. His historical works, notwithstanding the earnest- 
ness of purpose, vigorous fancy, and power of picturesque 
description which they display, always seem like unfinished 
works of art, historical dramas in the block, waiting for the 
finishing strokes of the chisel which were to convert them 
into poetry. How inestimable would be such writers as 
Niebubr and Heeren, for example, to say nothing of the 
more recent historians of Germany, if their style was not so 
wearisome. ‘The power to sink the shaft, to explore and 
exhaust the mines of history, is rarely united with the art of 
coining the ore into the polished and ornamental shape which 
shall circulate through the civilized world. But the Germans 
have to contend with the structure of their language, as well 
as with a slight natural propensity to be tedious. Even the 
Dutch historians are better than the German, more picturesque 
and more rapid in narration. ‘The reason is, we suppose, 
that their language has approached more nearly to the direct- 
ness of its Teutonic sister, the Anglo-Saxon, and has in a 
measure lost that feature which makes the German so disa- 
greeable a language for story-telling, whether of truth or 
fiction; we mean the constant tendency to involutions. If 
the whole force of a sentence is not revealed till the last word, 
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as is required in German, and if the sentence goes on inter- 
minably, owing to the prolixity of the author, the chance is, 
that the reader will become wearied before he arrive at the 
last word, and so lose the pith and marrow of the whole 
period. ‘The best writers have in part surmounted the diffi- 
culty by a terse, rapid, and aphoristic style; but in general, 
the prose drags itself in close convolutions along, parenthesis 
within parenthesis, coil within coil, till the sense is strangled 
to death, or the reader’s power and patience to apprehend it, 
which comes to the same thing. German prose, in short, is 
so formidable and elaborate a language, that a German Bour- 
geois gentilhomme might well be more astonished than M. 
Jourdain, if informed that he had been speaking it all his 
life. 

With these opinions of the ordinary style of German nar- 
rators, it may be imagined that we approached with some 
shivering a ponderous volume of 700 mortal octavo pages, 
containing a German history of New England and its colo- 
nization. Important a chapter as it is in human history, and 
the more interesting as its real results are but just beginning 
to develop themselves, it must be admitted that there is a 
dreariness about the actors and the scene where they play 
their parts. Besides, the story has been handled so often, 
there have been so many Fourths of July, so many ‘Twenty- 
seconds of December, and so many discourses, historical 
novels, hymns, and other lively effusions have been engen- 
dered in the course of years, that we had begun to conceive 
an involuntary aversion to the very name of Puritan. We 
were getting to be of Aguecheek’s humor, who, at the bare 
suggestion that Malvolio was “a kind of Puritan,” was for 
‘beating him like a dog;”’ and now, after somewhat reluct- 
antly reading this faithful and honest German chronicle of 
our pious Pilgrim ancestors, we confess that our expectations 
have not been very much balked in any particular. 

The subject has not grown more lively under the handling 
of 'Talvj, nor is Talvj’s style more vivacious or epigrammatic 
than that of her countrymen in general. ‘The work has the 
defects and the virtues of its country. It must be confessed 
that it is somewhat tedious. It has hardly freshness enough, 
either of fact or of disquisition, to make its length pardonable 
by the American reader; and we should doubt whether the 
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German public would be more interested by so elaborate a 
digest of all the details of New England colonization as is 
here presented to them. 

The secret of Bancroft’s success is, that by aid of a vigor- 
ous imagination, and a crisp, nervous style, he has been ena- 
bled, by a few sudden strokes, to reveal startling and brilliant 
pictures, over which the dust had collected and hardened, as 
it seemed, forever. It is a work rather of genius than of 
laborious detail. Many can burn the midnight oil; but it is 
the mortal favored by the genie alone, who can accomplish 
miracles by a few rubs on the old, rusty lamp. 

Having thus stated some general objections to the work, 
we are more at liberty to praise it for certain remarkable ex- 
cellencies. It is perfectly trustworthy as to facts. It is writ- 
ten entirely from the original sources, and we are not aware a 
single event, important or trifling, in the whole history of the 
period, which has been omitted. We have been in several 
places astonished at the scrupulous accuracy with which the 
author has consulted all the authorities, and given the most 
approved version of certain obscure and disputed matters. 
We are hardly acquainted with any work of importance, 
chronicle, journal, or tract, which has not been consulted. 
The subject is fairly exhausted. The eleventh chapter, in 
particular, containing a sketch of the constitutional history of 
the Massachusetts Colony, is very skilfully written. The 
writer’s sympathies are entirely with the colonists; her poli- 
tics are of the democratic school. Still, she has attained toa 
considerable degree of impartiality ; and we would instance 
her treatment of the subject of the early criminal code, in 
which, although in the main a disciple of Bancroft, she has 
taken up the opposite opinion to his, and in our view the cor- 
rect one, and treated it with much acuteness, as a good speci- 
men of her ability. ‘ Hardly a nation of Europe has as yet 
made its criminal law as humane as that of early New Eng- 
land,” says Bancroft (I. p. 265.) “The statute books of 
European realms,” says Talvj, “have their origin in the 
very commencement of civilization. Is it to be accounted 
merit and mildness in the Puritans, that they did not bring 
with them into the wilderness, and reproduce in the seven- 
teenth century, many a bloody edict, —as for example, the 
cruel chase and forest ordinances of the Normans, — dating 
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from the darkest period of the middle ages, and existing for 
centuries only upon paper?”’ (p. 321.) 

This is the true ground. The constitutions of New Eng- 
land were, to a great degree, a priori forms of government. It 
was no merit that punishment was not inflicted, when the 
crime could by no possibility exist. To steal a trained falcon, 
for example, was punished with excommunication by the 
Norman laws. It was no proof of mildness that the Puritans 
did not reénact this provision, seeing that there were no 
trained falcons in New England to steal. ‘To praise the 
mildness of a system under which men were sold as slaves 
for immoralities, mutilated for censuring the magistrates, and 
put to death for professing a different religious belief from 
Calvinism, is not, we think, the best way to serve the cause 
of the Puritans. In fact, notwithstanding the discrimination 
shown in this passage and several others of the work under 
consideration, we are afraid that, upon the whole, there is too 
much sympathy shown for the vices of the early settlers. A 
foreigner, writing in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
might perhaps have been expected 


_ “from the heights of contemplation 
To view the feeble-joints men totter on,” 


with somewhat more success than she has done. 

The Puritans deserve to be treated with more justice than 
they have yet received. Indiscriminate and fulsome eulogy, 
or virulent abuse, has been their portion for the last two cen- 
turies. ‘They deserve to be judged; they can afford to be 
weighed in the scales of justice, and the time seems to have 
come to look at them with faces as grim as their own, and to 
tell them to their beards exactly what people think of them. 
Their virtues were many, and among the noblest which can 
adorn humanity; indomitable courage, patience, fortitude, 
self-denial, generosity, extrerne purity of morals, piety, energy 
and singleness of purpose almost superhuman, — all these ele- 
ments of the heroic, and even the saintly, they possessed in 
an eminent degree, and no man can gainsay it. ‘Their virtues 
were many and colossal ; their vices were few but formidable, 
for they were intolerance, cruelty, tyranny, and bigotry. 

These men have become so important as the founders in a 
great degree of a vast empire, and their shades rise upon us 
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in such imposing forms, that it is due to them as well as to 
their descendants to judge them justly. We believe, that the 
habit of pouring out unmeasured praise upon the founders of 
New England has created a prejudice against them which is 
singularly unjust. We have no intention, however, at the 
present moment, of going into the general subject of the Puri- 
tanic character; and we pass to the consideration of another 
matter of importance to any history of New England. 

We have already stated, that our author is perfectly trust- 
worthy as to matters of fact, and that the narrative is founded 
entirely upon contemporaneous authority. ‘The inferences 
throughout the volume are more questionable. In fact, the 
present history belongs to the Bancroft school, and it is not 
therefore surprising that the colonization of New England is 
treated as a democratic movement. Now, there is no doubt 
that a democracy, the most extensive and powerful which the 
world ever saw, has been the result of that movement, com- 
bined with many other and subsequent causes ; there is no 
doubt, too, that the seeds of political liberty were uncon- 
sciously contained and concealed in the great principle of 
resistance to, or rather of flight from, religious oppression, 
which was the main-spring of the movement; but to say that 
the forefathers of New England came here to establish a 
democracy seems to us as erroneous as it would be to say 
that the fugitives from the great Gothic invasion, who took 
refuge, like beavers, in the lagunes of the Adriatic, meant to 
establish a commercial aristocracy, and carried the Libro 
@’oro with them; or that the hundred and sixteen paupers 
sent out, in 1732, by a humane society to begin the settlement 
of Georgia, where negroes and rum were absolutely prohibited, 
could have anticipated such a line of chivalrous descendants, 
attended by hundreds of thousands of slaves, and certainly not 
distinguished for total abstinence, as now inhabit the region 
between the Savannah and the Altamaha. Democracy was, 
no doubt, the result of the settlement of America in the 
seventeenth century, and the principles of New England col- 
onization had much to do with preparing such a result; but 
the real reason why the democratic principle prevailed was 
because it is a true principle, and because it never before had 
so fair a chance to develop itself. Practically and _philo- 
sophically, the foundation of government is popular consent ; 
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and in the seventeenth century, in a boundless wilderness, 
beginning as it were de novo, it was to be expected that men 
would eventually obey this principle ; and they have done so. 
Democracy in America has prevailed because it is the only 
a priori form of government that, under all the circumstances, 
could have been established, or could have possessed the ele- 
ments of truth and life. 

The New England fathers, however, had no notion of 
establishing a democracy. ‘There was no “such stuff in 
their thoughts.”” The movement hither was purely a theo- 
logical movement. ‘They came to the wilderness because 
the Reformation, which had been comparatively successful 
upon the continent of Europe, had been balked in England; 
because Archbishop Laud was as much a Catholic as if he 
had accepted, instead of declining, the Cardinal’s hat; and 
because they chose to be married without rings, to hear 
prayers without lawn sleeves, to be baptized without holy 
water, and to be buried without sign of the cross. ‘The 
Plymouth colony, which was the first organized band of 
religious emigrants who arrived in New England, was, as is 
well known, but a little refugee congregation of dissenters, 
one hundred and one in number, men, women, and children 
all told. The Plymouth rock compact was drawn up ex 
necessitate, and was rather intended as a solemn agreement 
among a very few individuals to stand by and support each 
other, under very trying circumstances, than as a formal 
annunciation of political principles. We were, therefore, 
not quite prepared for the burst of enthusiasm, with which 
our author, after quoting the whole of that admirable and 
eloquent little document, proceeds to comment upon it in 
such language as the following : — 


‘* Thus, then, did the cabin of the Mayflower become the birth- 
place of the first democratic constitution of the present free states, 
which is yet regarded by their remote descendants with joyful 
pride as the foundation of their freedom and independence.” p. 84. 


And thus Bancroft, the founder of the school, in speaking 
of the same subject, expatiates : — 


‘This was the birthplace of constitutional liberty. The middle 
age had been familiar with charters and constitutions; but they 
had been merely compacts for immunities, partial enfranchise- 
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ments, patents of nobility, concessions of municipal privileges, or 
limitations of the sovereign power in favor of feudal institutions. 
In the cabin of the Mayflower humanity recovered its rights, and 
instituted government on the basis of ‘ equal laws’ for the ‘ gen- 
eral good.” John Carver was immediately and unanimously 
chosen governor for the year.” Bancroft, I. 310. 


And if he had been as immediately and unanimously chosen 
Grand Duke of Moratiggan, the dignity to descend to his 
heirs general, these United States would have been a demo- 
cracy notwithstanding. 

This pompous way of dealing with very admirable but 
very humble people, we confess, was never much to our 
taste. We believe, that if John Carver and William Brad- 
ford could have been informed, that ‘ humanity recovered its 
rights ” in the cabin of their 160 ton vessel, they would have 
been considerably astonished. If told, that their modest little 
agreement would be regarded, after two centuries and a half, by 
twenty millions of white men with their three millions of slaves 
as “the foundation of their freedom and independence,” and 
that this document of mutual engagement, which was drawn 
up for a temporary purpose, while they were waiting for “a 
concession of municipal privileges ” from the crown, was 
intended ex propria vi to supersede all “charters, patents, and 
concessions,”’ we believe they would be as much puzzled to 
understand American liberty as American slavery, and would 
believe themselves to be about as much the founders of the 
one as of the other. 

This little pious church congregation had but one object ; 
they wished a resting place for the soles of their feet. They 
had been hunted out of England because they would not 
conform to the Episcopal worship, and because their fore- 
heads were branded, their tongues bored with red hot irons, 
and their ears cropped from their heads, if they did not. 
They had fled to Holland; but they liked not to see their 
children growing up into Dutchmen, with all the loose, Sab- 
bath-breaking, slipshod, continental habits which were most 
odious to their nostrils. ‘To find a religious asylum, to find a 
place where they might “hide themselves,” as Milton ex- 
presses it, “ from the fury of the Bishops,” they came to this 
wilderness. It was a heroic, a pathetic determination. It 
was carried out with an iron energy, an unwavering courage. 
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The memory of such men will live forever. A great and 
virtuous thought has made the men immortal who carried it 
into action under so many circumstances of peril and adver- 
sity. But all this is no reason for applauding them for doing 
things which they never contemplated. ‘They came here as 
loyal subjects of a monarchy, and they and their descendants 
lived and died as such. They never thought of establishing 
the majesty of the people, and it was a long time after they 
were in their graves before the majesty of the people estab- 
lished itself. The little congregation wanted a place in 
which to hold their meetings, where they would not be in 
constant fear of their lives. ‘They had lived so long in fear 
of the bishops, that the savages and the beasts of the wiider- 
ness had no terrors for them. Still, they had no more intention 
of establishing a democracy than they had, when in Holland, 
of disturbing the Stadtholder, or of overthrowing the power of 
their High Mightinesses. ‘They thought, at first, of going to 
Guiana. If they had gone to Guiana, we doubt if Demerara 
would have been at this moment the capital of a great demo- 
cracy, and we doubt as little that these United States would 
have had the same polity which they now have. A great many 
shuttles have woven the mingled woof of American liberty. 
The very language of the Plymouth manifesto precludes 
the idea of democracy. ‘“ We, the loyal subjects of our dread 
sovereign lord, King James, having undertaken, for the glory 
of God and advancement of the Christian faith and honor of 
our king and country, a voyage,” &c. &c. How could forty- 
one persons, acknowledging themselves with such particular, 
and even unnecessary, scrupulousness as the “loyal subjects 
of their dread sovereign,” dream of announcing the sovereignty 
of the people. If their notions were democratic, the people, 
the Demos, was sovereign, and of course there would have 
been no talk of the dread sovereign lord, King James. They 
announce but one object for their emigration, apart from ‘ the 
glory of God,” and that is the “honor of their king and 


country.” Not a word about civil, or even religious, liberty ; 


not a hint about elevating the condition of the people ; noth- 
ing but loyalty to king and country, in spite of all the tyranny 
under which they had suffered. 

In fact, the only expressions upon which this whole demo- 
cratic theory is built are, that the laws shall be “just and 
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equal,” and convenient for the “ general good of the colony.” 
Why, a ukase from the Senate Chamber of Russia might be, 
and for aught we know, is couched in the same language. 
To be sure, the ukases are not just and equal; but neither 
were the laws of Plymouth Colony, as other nonconformists, 
banished and maltreated by these refugee nonconformists, 
learned to their cost. 

The fact is, as everybody knows, that these colonists drew 
up this document as a temporary compact, because they were 
in a state of anarchy. They had been brought against their 
intention to Plymouth, and they had neither right of property 
nor jurisdiction there. So far from dreaming of a “ constitu- 
tion,’ which should be the “ foundation of freedom and inde- 
pendence,’ —so far from dispensing with, or despising, all 
charters, patents, and concessions, their chief anxiety was to 
vet a land patent from the Plymouth Company in England, 
and a charter from the crown; and in the meantime, to go on 
as well as they could without it. And they did go on admi- 
rably, for they were virtuous, brave, single-hearted, self-sacri- 
ficing men and women ; but they tried hard enough for their 
patent and charter. Isaac Atherton made two or three unsuc- 
cessful voyages to England for the purpose ; and when, at 
last, they obtained a grant of land from the company, “the 
King’s grant miscarried.” 

We think that too much political importance has been 
attached to the history of the Plymouth Colony by our author 
and by Mr. Bancroft. ‘The moral value of the picture is 
inestimable ; but it was, after all, a colony in miniature. Well 
ordered and regulated, peaceful, humble, and contented, they 
were yet, after ten years, only 300 in number. “ The 
State,’ says Bancroft, (1. p. 322,) “was governed, like 
our towns, as a strict democracy, and the people were fre- 
quently convened to decide on executive, not less than on 
judicial, questions.”’ Considering that “the State,” as he 
rather pompously styles the littke community, had by no 
means as many inhabitants as a first class hotel or steamboat 
in these days, and would hardly have been entitled to a 
representative to our General Court, it was not singular 
that the people were convened in primary assemblies. 
The “mass meeting” of citizens would not probably have 
amounted to more than fifty or sixty men. As to the confu- 
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sion of the executive, legislative, and judicial functions, which 
is hardly to be mentioned as a subject of congratulation, it 
sprang from the very necessity of the case. They had no 
charter of government from the crown. They were loyal 
subjects of their sovereign, and still hoped to obtain one. 
In the meantime, they considered themselves a church con- 
gregation, and governed themselves accordingly. ‘They were 
never in any sense a state. ‘Until this period,’ (1630,) 
says Marshall, (I. p. 95,) “they possessed no other title to 
their lands than 1s afforded by occupancy. In that year, they 
obtained a grant of property from the new Plymouth Company, 
but were never incorporated as a body politic by royal charter. 
Having derived no power from parliament or the king, and 
being totally disregarded by the Plymouth Company, they 
appear to have remained a mere voluntary association until 
their union with a younger and more powerful sister. 

That younger and more powerful sister was even less 
democratically inclined than the Plymouth Colony, although 
the same school of writers are inclined to take the same view 
of the one as of the other. ‘The Massachusetts Colony origina- 
ted in the same principle as that of the Plymouth settlement, — 
a desire to establish the pure church. It was determined 
to establish an asylum upon a large scale for nonconformists, 
and to make a considerable land purchase accordingly from 
the great Plymouth Company. An association was accord- 
ingly incorporated, mostly of persons belonging to the greater 
and lesser nobility of England, who should purchase the ter- 
ritory and send out the colonists. It was a land company, a 
fish company, a trading company, a fur company, an agricul- 
tural and commercial company, empowered by the crown to 
make laws for the wilderness not repugnant to the laws of Eng- 
land. The freemen, that is to say, the stockholders or adven- 
turers, were to choesa the officers,—a Governor, Deputy 
Governor, and Assistants or Board of Directors, as is usual in 
corporations. ‘Those officers were to live at home, and direct 
the operations of the colonists from ‘Threadneedle Street ; and 
if great profits and a great empire should grow out of the 
speculation, so much the better for the parties interested. 
As, however, the only persons much in earnest in the matter 
were those with whom the religious idea was the predominant, 
or indeed the sole object, and as certain gentlemen of ‘ quality, 
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figure, and estate,’ were willing to lead out a large emigra- 


tion in person, provided the charter could be carried out with 
them to New England, it was a very natural and fortunate 
result, that a purely religious colony on a liberal scale, with 
the right to a certain extent of self-government, should take 
the place, and succeed to the rights, of the land company. 
The transfer of the charter was of very questionable legality ; 
but the whole success of the scheme depended upon it. 

And thus a colony led and governed by men of aristocratic 
birth and education, with whom church reformation was the 
leading principle of their lives, came to be established in 
Massachusetts. ‘They came here to establish, not liberty of 
conscience, but the true church. ‘The nonconformists to 
that church were to fare no better than they had themselves 
fared at home. ‘There was but one road to heaven, and 
every man in the colony should travel it. There was far 
less religious freedom then in Massachusetts than there is now 
in St. Petersburgh. Neither was there much of the demo- 
cratic element in their system. ‘The government resided in 
the hands of the freemen, not of the population. ‘To the 
original freemen were added, after the arrival of the colony 
in Massachusetts, many of the most considerable and influ- 
ential of the “old planters,” who had settled there between 
1623 and 1630. At the first General Court, the freemen, to 
whom, according to the charter, belonged the whole leg- 
islative power, forced all the functions, legislative, judicial, 
administrative, and elective, upon the Board of Assistants. 
The ‘ freemen” did not wish the trouble, or did not feel 
themselves equal to the responsibility, of directing the colony. 
The Assistants were to choose the magistrates from among 
themselves, make all the laws, and see to their execution. 

There was but little democracy in all this. ‘God never 
intended,” said Cotton, “‘ the democracy as a proper govern- 
ment for church or commonwealth. If the people is to govern, 
who then are to be governed?”” ‘The early magistrates 
deserved the confidence of the people. ‘They were single- 
hearted and pure, but stern and inflexible. Like Lear, they 
had that about them which men willingly call master — au- 
thority. Thus the people, as such, had no rights at all. 
The servants, artisans, all those who had no part in the patent, 
were governed as a matter of course, and governed with 
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extraordinary severity, too. ‘Those to whom the franchise 
belonged repudiated it altogether. ‘This lasted a considerable 
time ; for it was not till the third General Court, in 1632, that 
the freemen appear to have taken part in the elections, and in 
the government. At the General Court in May that remarkable 
ordinance was passed, by which membership of a Calvinist 
church was established as an indispensable prerequisite of 
citizenship. ‘Thus the aristocracy became a theocracy, and 
the colony was less democratic than ever. ‘ ‘The servant, 
the bondman,” says Bancroft, anxious to detect the demo- 
cratic element, “might be a member of the church, and 
therefore a freeman of the company. Other States have 
limited the possession of political rights to the opulent, to 
freeholders, to the first-born.””’ ‘This does not seem to us so 
clear. Church membership was but a condition superadded 
to what others may then have existed. ‘The company had 
the right to admit freemen upon what conditions they chose. 
They now established this as one condition. Every freeman 
must be a church member; but it did not follow that every 
church member was ex officio a freeman. “No man,” said 
the ordinance, “shall be admitted to the freedom of this body 
politic, but such as are members of some of the churches 
within the limits of the same.” But it is not enacted that 
all church members shall be admitted. Women might become 
menibers of the church; but it nowhere appears that they 
thereby acquired the rights of citizenship. ‘‘'The servant, 
the bondman, might be a member of the church,” no doubt ; 
although admission required an ordeal so very severe that two- 
thirds of the population were not members; but it does not 
appear that he was “ therefore” free of the company; nor is 
it probable, from the character of the company and from the 
comparatively small number of freemen, that many of the 
bond were thus made free and voted into the company in the 
earlier years of the colony. 

“Thus,” says ‘Talvj, with some enthusiasm, “‘ was a the- 
ocracy established. God himself was to govern through his 
saints. ‘They alone were to be the organs of a wisdom, 
which supported itself upon the old and new covenant, 
not upon human powers.” (p. 218.) We can sympathize 
but little with this enthusiasm. ‘To us, the system adopted 
by the early colonists seems to have been environed by 
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dangers. It is a proof of the vigor and truth of the demo- 
cratic principle, that, although it was so far from the thoughts 
of the pilgrim fathers, it nevertheless established itself at a 
later day ;—— that “humanity did recover its rights,” although 
not in the cabin of the Mayflower; and it is equally a proof 
of the personal and political virtues of the leaders and of the 
masses of the emigration, that the whole frame of government 
was not vitiated by the extravagance of their principles. 

To become a member of one of the churches was a very 
difficult matter. At the Thursday meetings in the “ Scruple 
shop,” at Oxford, the point about which the chief anxiety was 
felt was the fixing the precise moment of new birth. Who- 
ever could not do this satisfactorily had no claim to saintship. 
The same point was the most important one at the ‘Thursday 
meetings which were immediately established upon the arrival 
of the company in Massachusetts. ‘To fix the exact moment 
of justification was an indispensable pre-requisite for saintship 
and citizenship. Other conditions were however necessary, a 
formal speech of an hour long, before the assembled church, 
being one of the most painful for a modest person. “ Here 
be required,” says Lechford, (Plain Dealing, or Newes from 
New England,) “such confessions and professions both in 
private and public, both by men and women, before they be 
admitted, that three parts of the country remain out of the 
church, so that in short time most of the people will remain 
unbaptized, if this course hold.”’ 

There was no democracy, but on the contrary, great danger 
to the sacred principle of liberty, in such a polity. The 
enthusiastic but arrogant Calvinist, aspirmg beyond the flaming 
halls of the universe, believing implicitly in his shadowy com- 
pact with Omnipotent power, fixing with audacious accuracy 
the precise moment at which the Deity had revealed himself 
to his enraptured vision and displayed to him his name in- 
scribed since eternity upon the roll of predestined saints, 
priding himself upon his “justification,” and spurning his 
fellow worms because more holy or less humble than they, — 
such a man was a dangerous instrument to select as the 
exclusive and privileged ruler of an infant colony. To the 
personal character, the singular virtue, of the leaders of the 
emigration, it was owing, in a considerable degree, that these 
dangers were averted. ‘They laid down voluntarily the arbi- 
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trary power with which the people had invested them. Had 
they been ambitious, instead of being humble, and had the 
territory been less extensive and surrounded by foreign na- 
tions in a state of civilization, a kind of sacerdotal aristocracy 
might have easily been established to last for centuries, — the 
Board of Assistants converted into a hereditary Senate, the 
Governor into a life magistrate, half patriarch, half Doge, 
and the people, continuing to acquiesce, as they did acquiesce 
at first, have come in time to consider the government as 
ordained of God from all eternity, and deserving of their 
respect, until at last the tyranny becoming intolerable, they 
would have awoke to find their liberty irrecoverably lost. 
Religiously, socially, politically, the early government of 
Massachusetts was a severe, in many respects a tyrannical, 
system. It was at least to have been expected, that the men 
who had begun “ this wilderness work ” for conscience’ sake, 
would have conceived a glimmering notion that others had a 
conscience as well as themselves. But it is a profound 
remark of Hume, that *‘no man would suffer martyrdom 
who would not willingly inflict it; and these early New 
England martyrs, who would have braved a thousand deaths 
rather than renounce their faith, at once began to execute 
the evil which had been taught them, upon those whose con- 
sciences squared not with their own. Excommunication was 
the penalty for the most trifling offences. A gentlewoman, 
for example, was excommunicated for “ objecting to the price 
of some joyner’s work.” ‘To say that their church was a 
human invention was punished by a fine of £10; and a 
minister, upon one occasion, “ for saying that another minister 
had a Brownisticall head, was whipt by order of the General 
Court.” We are not disposed to invoke the shades of the 
Browns, nor of Samuel Maverick ; nor to comment upon the 
treatment to which Roger Williams, Anne Hutchinson, and 
subsequently the Quakers, were subjected. The fact is, that 
toleration, religious toleration, so far from being considered a 
virtue at that day, was rather accounted a crime. We have 
no inclination to censure the Puritans of New England very 
severely for not having risen above the prejudices of the age 
throughout the world. It was not liberty of conscience which 
they came to establish, but the kingdom of the saints. Copes 
and corner caps, surplices and rings, rails round the altar, 
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genuflections at the name of Jesus, holy water and crosses, — 
these were the symbols they could not abide. They had 
crossed the water to avoid them, and they were determined 
not to tolerate them in New England. If the Plymouth 
people were incensed beyond endurance at Morton’s pranks, 
and, squatters as they were themselves, could not refrain from 
inflicting Lynch law upon a man whose only offence was 
dancing round a Maypole upon his own ground, how much 
more unlikely were the dignified and wealthy magistrates of 
Massachusetts, strong in their charter and their patent, to 
permit the least deviation from the true path on the part of 
any indweller of their territory. ‘To tolerate heresy in religion 
was in their eyes a heinous offence. 

“Let men of God in courts and churches watch 

For those who do a toleration hatch, 


Lest that ill egg bring forth a cockatrice, 
To poison all with heresy and vice.” 


So ran the commencement of some rugged verses found in 
the pocket of the grim Governor Dudley after his death ; and 
his practice through life had been in accordance with his text. 
‘He that is willing,” says the simple cobbler of Agawam, 
‘to tolerate any unsound opinion that his own may also be 
tolerated, though never so sound, will for a need hang God’s 
Bible at the devil’s girdle ;”’ and again, with equal violence, 
‘“ Religio docenda est, non coercenda, is a pretty piece of 
album Latinum for some kinde of throates that are willingly 
sore; but Herests dedocenda est, non permittenda will be 
found in a farre better Diamoron for the Gargarismes this age 
wants.” 

In civil and political matters, too, the strictness of the 
government was not less apparent. Moreover, as a great 
majority of the population were not members of the church 
and not freemen, and as the General Court, after the magis- 
tracy had resigned their exclusive jurisdiction, came to exer- 
cise all the powers of parliament, king’s bench, chancery, and 
star chamber, as they themselves avowed, it followed that 
those of the king’s subjects, non-members, who happened to 
be tried for civil or ecclesiastical offences, would find the 
tribunal naturally prejudiced and unfavorable to them. The 
penalties inflicted upon the luckless criminals who incurred 
the displeasure of the Court were often of extraordinary 
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severity. ‘T'o revile the magistrates was punished with ban- 
ishment, whipping, and cropping of ears; the tongue con- 
victed of cursing and swearing was bored through with a red 
hot iron. John Kempe, in 1639, for an offence against 
morality, was publicly whipped in Boston and Salem, and 
then sold as a slave. 

But it was not only in religious and political matters of 
importance, that the colony was governed with the utmost 
strictness by the strange little theocratic aristocracy which 
was the first form of Massachusetts polity. A true picture 
of those early days would present this quaint, solemn, arbi- 
trary government, keeping the people as tight as a drum; 
prying about and thrusting its primitive and patriarchal nose 
into everybody’s business, and meddling with the most minute 
and trifling matters. Nowhere in the world was a stricter 
police established than in Massachusetts. ‘The paternal gov- 
ernment of Austria is nothing to it. Dida respectable married 
woman indulge in a fit of scolding, she was straightway seized, 
gagged, and set up before her own door as a spectacle, merely 
for having exercised the time-honored privilege of her sex. 
Did a stranger enter one of the two ordinaries or houses of 
entertainment in Boston, “he was presently followed,” says 
Josselyn, “ by one appointed to that office, who would thrust 
himself uninvited into his company, and if he called for more 
drinke than the officer thought in his"judgment he could soberly 
bear away, he would presently countermand it, and appoint 
the proportion, beyond which he could not get one drop.” 

Not content with regulating their eating, drinking, and 
talking, the General Court, in 1634, turned its attention to 
the dress of both sexes, and ordained, among other matters 
relative to apparel, “that no person, either man or woman, 
shall make or wear any slashed clothes, other than one slash 
in each sleeve and another in the back.’’ Also, all gold or 
silver girdles, hat-bands, and beaver hats were prohibited under 
penalty of forfeiture. A few years later, in August, 1639, 
the General Court forbade “healths to be drinked,”’ under 
a penalty of 12d. for each offence. ‘They also passed a new 
sumptuary act, which allowed “no lace or points on the 
clothing, and no garment to be made with short sleeves so 
as to expose the arms, and that no sleeve should be more 
than half an ell in the widest place.” It called also for 
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‘reformation in immoderate great breeches, knots of ribbon, 
broad shoulder bands, double “ruffs and cuffs.” — 

Nevertheless, with all these defects, the colony was admi- 
rably governed in the main. One great right of freemen, the 
right of bearing arms, a highly necessary right to men planted 
suddenly among wild beasts and savages, was certainly not 
taken from the people. On the contrary, the government 
took care that all should be duly trained to self-defence. 
‘There is no man who bears a head,” says Wood, (New 
England’s Prospect, 1639,) “but bears military arms; even 
boys of fourteen years of age are practised with men in mili- 
tary discipline every three weeks.’ And they practised to 
some effect, as the records of the time prove, and as the 
Pequods learned to their cost. 

On the whole, the social aspect of the little colony, after it 
had fairly taken root, was of a pious, hardy, and industrious 
people, governed by a board of deacons constituting a mild 
aristocracy. With all their primitive simplicity of habits, 
there seems to have been as much distinction of rank as could 
have well existed under such circumstances. ‘The grose 
goddons, or great masters,” says the splenetic Josselyn, ‘as 
also some of their merchants, are damnable rich ; inexplicably 
proud and covetous, they receive your gifts but as a homage 
or tribute due to their transcendency, which is a fault their 
clergie are also guilty of.” It is a whimsical indication of 
the regard paid to rank and title by the colonists, that a Mr. 
Josias Plaistowe, at one of the early sessions of the General 
Court, was, for the crime of stealing, degraded from his order, 
and sentenced to be called plain Josias, without any prefix. 
Considering that scolding was punished with fine and pillory, 
and grumbling at the magistrates with banishment and muti- 
lation, one would think either that the colonists held larceny 
as a comparatively venial offence, or that it was reckoned a 
severe misfortune to lose the handle to one’s name. 

Still the government seems to have adapted itself gradually 
to the changing circumstances of the colony, and to have de- 
veloped its capacities more and more as the state advanced. 
The people acquired a great portion of the political power, 
became prosperous and satisfied, and the foundation of a great 
empire was securely laid. ‘This is the best proof of the vir- 
tues of the Pilgrims, and of the merits of the system which 
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they adopted. Compare the practical wisdom with which 
they, on the whole, seemed to have adapted themselves to cir- 
cumstances, with the funny feudalities, for example, of Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, or with that later and most comical of 
constitutions, the system devised by his serene highness, phi- 
losopher Locke. ‘The gravity with which the doughty Sir 
Ferdinando informed the world of the “ manner and form of 
government established for the ordering of public affairs,” 
within his province of Sagadahock (now more generally called 
“ Maine,”) with his “chancellors and judge marshals, admi- 
rals and masters of ordnance, counsellors and cupbearers,”’ is 
sufficiently diverting. All these makers of feudal constitu- 
tions for colonies were apt to forget one important thing. 
They made the most ample provision for governing the peo- 
ple, but forgot that there were no people to govern. ‘They 
began to build at the top of the pyramid. ‘They would have 
the flag wave from the turret before the foundation stone was 
laid, and their castles remained castles in the air. ‘The de- 
scendants of Sir Ferdinando were glad to sell out their 
satrapcy for a trifle, and Mr. Locke was the first and last 
landgrave of South Carolina. 

With all the faults of the system devised by the Puritans, 
it was a practical system. With all their foibles, with all 
their teasing, tyrannical, and arbitrary notions, the Pilgrims 
were lovers of liberty as well as sticklers for authority. The 
seeds of liberty contained in Puritanism expanded in the soil 
of England till they overthrew a throne which had stood six 
centuries. ‘The same seeds in New England ripened after 
two centuries to an absolute democracy. It was not to be 
expected that the early magistrates, fresh from a despotic 
country, belonging themselves to the landed aristocracy of 
England, and occupied entirely with religious matters, should 
have thought of establishing a democracy ; but it was to be 
expected that a love of liberty would have been cherished by 
them. It was cherished and soon bore its fruits. Nowhere 
can a better description of liberty be found than that given 
by Winthrop, in his defence of himself before the General 
Court on a charge of arbitrary conduct. ‘ Nor would I have 
you mistake your own liberty,” he says. ‘There is a free- 
dom of doing what we list, without regard to law or justice ; 
this liberty is indeed inconsistent with authority ; but civil, 
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moral, and federal liberty consists in every man’s enjoying 
his property and having the benefits of the laws of his coun- 
try; which is very consistent with a due subjection to the 
civil magistrate.” 

That which was false in their system has perished; the 
true has remained, as it always must. Although there was 
an aristocratic tendency in a part of their polity, although the 
personal prejudices of their leaders were in favor of oligarchy, 
yet the aristocratic element withered up for want of suste- 
nance. ‘The private virtues of the aristocrats themselves 
diminished their political power. Winthrop, a man of large 
estate, spent his money like water for the colony, thus dimin- 
ishing the distance of station between himself and his inferiors ; 
and so with many others. But time proved that there was 
really nothing to interfere with the Demos. Upon what 
should a nobility be founded? ‘The sword has founded most 
aristocracies ; but their only foes, the Indians, were soon sub- 
dued, and the colonial sword was sheathed for centuries. 
Landed property has been the great bulwark of aristocracy ; 
but in the wilderness territory was to be had almost for the 
asking. Imagine, for example, that Massachusetts had been 
an island of the same dimensions as its present territory, and 
surrounded, at the epoch of the first emigration, by powerful 
foreign states in a high state of civilization. Whoever can 
calculate what its population would now have been, had it 
been a state by itself, instead of being one of the main portals 
of a great Republic, may picture to himself a totally different 
condition of society from that which now exists. But from 
the first years of the colony, the population, obeying the law 
which seems to have been impressed upon them by destiny 
from the outset, began to spread themselves in all directions, — 
a mission which they have continued to fulfil, till the Rocky 
Mountains have at last been crossed, and New England has 
reached the Pacific. What should oppose the democratic 
principle, if the sword had lost its strength, and land its value? 
Surely, the supernatural power arrogated by the Lord’s elect 
was destined to fade as a vapor. Citizens by the grace of God, 
holding their franchise by the same tenure with which mon- 
archs hold their crowns, were not likely to retain their power 
forever, when the more substantial foundations of privileged 
orders had been found wanting. Nothing was more natural 
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than that New England colonization should have resulted in 
democracy, although that result was not contemplated in the 
original movement. 

We have allowed ourselves to dwell more at length than 
we should otherwise have thought justifiable upon the early 
history of New England, because an elaborate work by a 
foreigner has suggested the subject, and because the present 
state of Europe “necessarily recalls to the memory and the 
imagination the whole natural history of democracy. We 
enjoy an inestimable advantage in America. One can be a 
republican, a democrat, without being a radical. A radical, 
one who would uproot, is a man whose trade is dangerous to 
society. Here is but little to uproot. The trade cannot 
flourish. All classes are conservative by necessity, for none 
wish to change the structure of our polity. The democratic 
form of government is acquiesced in by all. The system, 
after which the popular heart of Europe is panting, and for 
which it is even now pouring out its life-blood, has been se- 
cured to us by a combination of circumstances, — the colo- 
nization of New England being among the most important. 

But after all, what is the great cause which has made de- 
mocracy inevitable in America, and seems at times to render 
it hopeless in Europe? It is the Past. In America, civili- 
zation was begun de novo by Europeans. Democracy was 
the only practical and philosophical a priori constitution for 
a country without a past. As we look down the vista of 
history, a period like that which separates us from the origin 
of our state seems but a single age. At this moment, upon 
the continent of Europe, the very houses where the people 
are born, and marry, and bring up their children, and die, are 
standing precisely as they were when the Mayflower first 
cast anchor at Plymcuth; the whole aspect of the streets 
and squares is unchanged. ‘The cathedral, where they wor- 
ship, reflected the sunlight from its embroidered spire and 
its image-crowded turrets years before the foot of Columbus 
pressed the Indian strand. ‘This age is after all the first age 
of America, its first epoch, the period of conquest, which yet 
is not half completed. Ours is a new empire, a country 
without a past. 

The Past! Who can measure its effects upon the present 
condition, political or social, of the world ?) Who can exactly 
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weigh the metaphysical effect upon national character pro- 
duced by the million memorials of its history? Every thing 
here is fresh, and of yesterday. ‘The Present stretches to the 
Pilgrims ; for the life of a nation is not measured by years. 
It is a strange spectacle, that of a country of an old civiliza- 
tion, and yet mexorably cut off from the birthright of all other 
states which have culminated to a high point of culture, — the 
birthright of a pictured, illuminated Past. Much the same 
aspect is presented now upon the western edge of our civiliza- 
tion that characterized Massachusetts two centuries ago. Our 
Past is alive and visible. Ask the old world of its Past. 
Gray Asia points to her silent ‘Tadmors and Palmyras, where 
the fox dwells in the halls of forgotten princes ; — to her vast 
tumuli, where dead cities, piled upon each other like coffins, 
with centuries of dust between them, have been sleeping in 
obscurity for ages. Egypt shows us her Pharaohs and her 
Miriams, embalmed for forty ages in their colossal tombs. 
China unrolls before our eyes the scrolls of her philosophers, 
shows us the course of comets calculated two thousand years 
ago, exhibits to us in the remote regions of the past a people 
familiar with the compass, with gunpowder, with anesthetic 
agencies, with many of the boasted trophies of modern civili- 
zation, centuries before the present nations of Europe had 
emerged from barbarism. And Greece displays her marble 


temples glancing through her olive groves, with the forms of 


her heroes deified in matchless symmetry upon every shat- 
tered frieze —images of beauty which the succeeding world 
could but copy. Rome shows the sculptured arches beneath 
which rolled the triumphal procession of Scipio, the forum 
which has echoed to the voice of Tully, the cool groves and 
grottos, haunted by faun and satyr, where Horace sang. 
Alas! with all these far-reaching memories appealing to 
the imagination in the older world, how naked and impover- 
ished does America appear! And the more stirring memo- 
rials of an even more recent, and yet a vanished, epoch per- 
haps excite our sympathies the more. Who can describe the 
emotion produced upon his mind by the first sight of a ruined 
castle, by an old, gray, battered, shattered relic of the feudal 
age, even if it be enriched by no special memory and hal- 
lowed by no familiar name? Who can gauge the exact effect 
produced upon national character, the strength of the con- 
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servative feeling nourished by the constant presence of such 
memorials in lands where every hill-top is crowned with its 
ruined tower, where every valley embosoms its ivy-mantled 
abbey, where fable and romantic legend have lent a name and 
a charm to every forest, mountain, rock, and river? How 
many bayonets to support the wrong reside i in the ballads of 
chivalry, i in the minnesinger’s minstrelsy, in the Niebelungen- 
lied, in Walter Scott’s romance? Who can unravel the 
magic web which is woven over individual and national char- 
acter by these subtle influences, which appeal to the more 
sentimental and imaginative, although not the least potent 
principles of human nature, but which have not their vitality 
except in the lands to which they belong? Chevy Chace, 
Ivanhoe, and the Orlando Furioso may be read to-day in 
Wisconsin ; but America reads them as she reads A¢sop’s 
fables. ‘The country without a Past cannot be intoxicated 
by visions of the Past of other lands. 

Upon this absence of the Past, it seems to us that much 
of the security of our institutions depends. Nothing inter- 
feres with the development of what is now felt to be the 
true principle of government, the will of the people legiti- 
mately expressed. ‘To establish that great truth, nothing 
was to be torn down, nothing to be uprooted. It grew up 
in New England out of the “seed unconsciously planted by 
the first Pilgrims, was not crushed by the weight of a thou- 
sand years of error, spread over the whole continent, and the 
Revolution was proclaimed and recognized. 

We have no intention of turning at this moment to the 
subject of European politics; but our apology for this long 
article upon a stale topic is, that America is now holding the 
mirror up to Europe. She has, without a trope, become the 
model republic ; her constitutions and laws are studied with 
profound attention by the statesmen of Europe, and hardly 
a debate takes place in France or Germany in which the 
theory and practice of America are not discussed. ‘The con- 
templation of the causes which have made us what we are is 
as useful for ourselves. ‘The study is important at home and 
abroad. In Europe, before the republic can be successfully 
produced, every thing must be uprooted. Physical obstruc- 
tions must be levelled, metaphysical obstructions must be 
dissolved. There, the Present is battling with the Past. 
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Here, a naked and orphan Present is preparing the way for 
a giant Future. 

It is true that we have no Past, no mist, no myths. We 
had one hero of romance, but his name was John Smith. 
That warrior’s steel corslet and peaked beard, his perilous 
adventures by flood and field, in every land, among Moslems 
or Savages, Infidels or Christians, the charms of his Turkish 
princess and of the gentle Pocahontas, are all associated with 
the early chapter of New England colonization, and are pre- 
served to posterity in the elegant narrative of Hillard. ‘To 
the northern promontory of Massachusetts Bay, now called 
Cape Ann, he gave the name of his Saracen heroine, 'Tra- 
gabizanda ; three islands in the neighborhood, in memory of 
his most brilliant exploit, he called the Turks’ heads. <‘ Not 
one of these names,” says 'T'alvj, ‘has posterity been grate- 
ful enough to preserve.”’ (p. 12.) Posterity has been neither 
grateful nor romantic, and rejoices rather in such appellations 
as the Little Gooseberries, Loblolly Cove, Tinker’s Island, 
and the Sow and Pigs, by which the main features of the 
coast have since been designated. 

America has no Past, but she has a Future. ‘The possi- 
ble Future of this country is as exciting to the imagination as 
the vague and fading Past of other lands. We are now but 
in our first epoch, as what exists, what has been done, seems, 
as it were, but the fragments of the future. The Future seems 
more than anywhere else to be grappled to the Present in a 
country which has been so rudely and abruptly severed from 
all connection with the Past. The Future of America! As 
from a few broken columns at Agrigentum or Corinth, the 
imagination builds up the whole fabric of two thousand years 
ago, so from what exists at present upon our soil, a vision of 
what is to come rises before us in vast and misty proportions. 
These thirty States are but the fragments, but a few isolated 
shafts, of the great peristyle which is to stretch from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific portico of this great temple of demo- 
cracy. Never before was so vast an empire imagined for the 
Republic, for the self-governing people. ‘The actual progress 
of the nation in every thing connected with its contests with 
material obstacles, the daily conquests made here by civiliza- 
tion over nature, embolden the mind to almost any specula- 
tion. A century is but a short time in the life of a nation. 
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It is nearly a century since Washington fought with Brad- 
dock at Monongahela, since Wolfe fell upon the Heights of 
Abraham. ‘T’o the mind accustomed to the contemplation of 
history, these events are but of yesterday. Yet when another 
century shall have elapsed, America may very possibly be a 
state compact and yet confederated, numbering three hundred 
millions of freemen, occupying a region of three millions of 
square miles, with every known climate and product, with cities 
of four or five millions of population, with a commerce external 
and internal such as the world never imagined, distinguished, 
as from present indications it Is reasonable to conclude, for 
its progress in those beautiful arts which embellish life and 
appeal to the higher parts of a nation’s character, as weil for 
those useful ones by which the happiness and comfort of its 
citizens are secured, and with a government which professes 
so remarkable facility at adapting itself to the expansive ten- 
dencies of the people that it seems capable of lasting for 
many centuries. Such a state in the possible, and not very 
remote, Future may well excite the imagination. A state, 
too, in whose progress the general cause of humanity is bene- 
fited ; a state opening wide its Eastern and Western portals 
to all the nations, cutting through continents, uniting oceans, 
and smoothing down the great natural barriers of its rocky 
mountains, as sedulously as its antipodal China conceals its 
ancient civilization and its teeming millions behind its gigan- 
tic artificial wall. Such a state, the reverse of the Chinese 
empire, and more powerful and prosperous than the Chinese 
and the Russian united, is as fruitful a theme for speculation 
as the probable conditions of the Assyrian or the Persian 
empire, thousands of years ago. Such a possible Future 
atones for the absence of the Past. 

It seems not unreasonable to conclude that our present 
system may last for ages. The differences of soil and climate, 
and the imagined conflicts of interest, are as great now as 
they can ever become. ‘The territory is more extensive and 
the parts farther separated than they will be a century hence. 
Those inventions which make our Republic possible, rail- 
roads, steam, canals, telegraphs, the printing press, are unit- 
ing the distant parts of the confederacy more closely every 
day. ‘The centripetal force of the Republic will increase 
rather than diminish. ‘The chain once broken, the States fly 
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into chaos, and are sure never to reunite. The people of 
Germany, sprung from one stock, speaking the same language, 
educated for ages under the same civilization, but broken up 
into eight-and-thirty sovereign and independent States, and 
now striving, but striving in vain, to annihilate their discordant 
Past and to construct one great, consistent, and homogeneous 
whole, are a melancholy type of what may be the destiny of 
the United States, should the cry of disunion prevail. If 
the Union lasts, the vision of American grandeur will proba- 
bly be realized. 

Whether the example is, upon the whole, good for Europe 
is a more difficult matter to decide. ‘The character of the 
early Pilgrims of New England, the vast and unoccupied 
territory, the absence of a Past, the entire deficiency of castes 
and classes, have made the empire of democracy possible upon 
this continent. None of these causes exist in Europe. Neither 
is it easy to furnish the elements of a federal system there. 
The combination in our system of self-governed States, revolv- 
ing round a central government, seems to us, who have known 
no other, as natural as the planetary system, and to be governed 
by as inevitable laws. ‘The manner in which self-government 
is diffused throughout, the regularity with which each State 
revolves upon its own axis, and yet moves in its orbit around 
the centre of the system, the great natural law of reproduction 
within itself, under which there seems a constant scaling off 
of material from the organized part into the distance, to 
revolve in the nebulous condition of territories for a time, 
until agglomerating to States, it forms recognized and inhabit- 
able portions of the system, the harmonious discord by 
which the centripetal and centrifugal forces keep all nature’s 
peace, —all these elementary characteristics of our polity, 
are wanting in Europe, and are indigenous to our world. 

We fear that the reader of this long article will not sym- 
pathize with us; but we are, upon the whole, glad to have 
had a new opportunity to contemplate the granite character 
of New England in its primary condition, and we are there- 
fore glad to “have met with this work of Mrs. Robinson, The 
events of the last few years in Europe have given to that 
character a fresh importance. New England is not America, 
to be sure; but she has been so long the great portal through 
which the tide of population and civilization has flowed, she 
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has been so long the nursing mother of states, and shorn of 
her own natural proportions, she has seen her own image so 
often reproduced and reflected in the West, 
** Even as a broken mirror, which the glass 
In every fragment multiplies, 

that the New England character has become one of the 
main elements to which the stability of the democratic prin- 
ciple is owing. Massachusetts is as absolute a democracy 
as ever existed. But it is a government of law, under which 
life and property are secure. We wish that our republican 
friends across the water could learn a lesson or two from the 
New England character. Their republican progress would 
be facilitated by the study. ‘There is a sternness, an iron 
common sense about it, which has descended from the Puri- 
tans. It is the solid foundation of this Republic. 

Yet after all, this character is only rugged and hard upon 
its exterior crust. As twenty-five miles below. the earth’s 
surface, granite is in a state of fusion, so the New England 
character is warm and fluid enough beneath a cold exterior. 
The inhabitants of Massachusetts make few epigrams about 
liberty and equality ; but the democratic principle is more 
deeply fixed here than anywhere else. ‘They are not given 
to saying fine things. ‘Their republicanism and their philan- 
thropy are of a commonplace character. ‘They do not cut 
each other’s throats and burn each other’s houses to establish 
the principle of fraternity among men, after the French man- 
ner. ‘They have very seldom the cry of brotherhood upon 
their lips ; but if Massachusetts has cause to be proud of any 
thing, it is that the principle is deeply fixed in her breast. 
Nowhere in the world are nobler institutions dedicated to 
the Christian virtues. By no State in the world have the 
wealth and talents of its best citizens been more lavishly 
employed to improve and reform the condition of the forsaken, 
the helpless, and the fallen. 

But we are going farther and faster than we intended. 
Having finished our reflections on Puritan character and 
polity, in their primary and present condition, we are again 
reminded of the querulous Theodore de la Gard: —*‘ We 
have a strong weakness in New England, that when we are 
speaking we know not how to conclude; we make many 
ends before we make an end; the fault is in the climate.” 
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Art. X.—La Rigenerazione ; Giornale Storico Politico 
della Sicilia, diretto dal Signor Luie1 Trrriro. Anno 
primo della Rigenerazione. Palermo. 1848. 


In our last number, we gave a brief account of the Con- 
quest of Sicily by the Normans, and presented a sketch of 
what may be deemed the brightest period in the history of 
that island. Since then, the periodical, the title of which is 
quoted above, has come to our notice, and from the materials 
that it furnishes we can frame an imperfect narrative of the 
struggle for independence, which commenced in that land in 
1848, before France had broken down the barriers which 
hemmed in the mighty flood of Revolution, and which she is 
now as intent on rebuilding as she was then eager to destroy. 
To render this account more intelligible, we must first cast a 
glance at the former history of the island, in order to show 
the nature of its connection with Naples. 

It is well known that when the family of Hohenstauffen 
succeeded the Norman princes in Southern Italy, both Naples 
and Sicily were united under one government. This con- 
tinued to be the case during the administration of the princes 
of the House of Anjou, until 1282, when, in consequence of 
the Sicilian Vespers, the French were driven from Sicily, and 
the island passed under the dominion of the House of Ara- 
gon. ‘The kingdoms continued to be separated until Alphonso 
V. conquered Naples, and once more united the two provinces 
under a common sway. When the house of Aragon became 
extinct, both kingdoms were subjected to Spain, by whose 
monarchs they were governed until the death of Charles IL., 
(the last male heir of the Spanish branch of the house of 
Austria) ; when Philip having succeeded to the throne of 
Spain, the Two Sicilies passed to the house of Austria. This 
arrangement was not destined tolastlong. Elizabeth Farnese, 
the second wife of Philip V., had succeeded in procuring for 
her son the Duchies of Parma and Tuscany. But a ducal 
coronet alone could not satisfy her insatiable ambition, and 
she determined to use every means in her power to obtain for 
him the crown of the Two Sicilies. Charles was enjoying the 
pleasures of youth at his ducal residence at Parma, when he 
received letters from his mother, apprizing him of the plans 
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which had been formed for his future greatness. Spain, 
France, and Lombardy were then in league against the em- 
pire; a mighty French army, led by Berwick, had passed the 
Rhine ; another, under the command of Villars, had descended 
into Lombardy. ‘The object of this undertaking was to over- 
throw the imperialists beyond the Rhine, to drive them from 
Lombardy, and to conquer the 'T'wo Sicilies, ‘ which,”’ wrote 
Elizabeth to her son, “ will be yours, as soon as they are 
rescued from their present possessors. Go, then, and con- 
quer! ‘The most splendid crown in Italy awaits you.”’ 
Charles, naturally ambitious, and sharing in some degree the 
warlike spirit of his ancestors, was easily persuaded to obey 
this summons, especially as he believed he had some right to 
the ‘T'wo Sicilies, in consideration of the ancient dominion 
which the kings of Spain had exercised over them. 

The expedition against Naples was successful, and Charles, 
after he had entered the capital, and subdued the different 
fortresses of the kingdom, determined to make an attack on 
Sicily. ‘The people of that island desired him to be their 
monarch, perhaps as much from the love of change, as from 
the natural enmity of all Italians for the Germans. The 
Spanish fleet left Naples on the 23d of August, 1734; and 
no sooner had it appeared before Palermo, than the Viceroy 
fled to Malta, and the city surrendered. Messina did the 
same, and the whole island soon followed the example thus 
given. ‘The treaty concluded at Vienna, in 1739, confirmed 
Charles in his new conquests, and thus the Two Sicilies were 
again united into one kingdom. 

The first object of the young king was to reform the legis- 
lation of the country, which, under the dominion of the house 
of Austria, had been much neglected. But he had neither 
courage nor foresight enough to strike a decisive blow at all 
the abuses which had been accumulating for centuries in the 
State ; and although he certainly did effect some salutary re- 
forms, he did much less than a prince of a more energetic and 
independent nature might have accomplished. The feudal 
pretensions of the aristocracy, the exorbitant claims of the 
clergy, the municipal privileges of the cities, were obstacles 
to reform, which more firmness and wisdom might have over- 
come, but which Charles had not the face to surmount. On 
the whole, however, when we consider the misrule to which 
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the T'wo Sicilies had been so long accustomed, the reign of 
Charles was rather favorable to his people. In 1759, this 
monarch was called to the throne of Spain; and as it had 
been stipulated in the treaty of Vienna that the Two Sicilies 
should never again be united to the Spanish monarchy, he 
conferred the former kingdom on his son, who commenced 
his reign under the name of Ferdinand IV. 

The first part of his reign offers no event of importance ; 
but Ferdinand’s administration, during the latter part of the 
last century was marked by the most despotic and inquisitorial 
policy. ‘The assassination of Gustavus of Sweden, the out- 
break of the Revolution in France, the death of Louis X VI., 
and the Reign of Terror in Paris, were events well calcu- 
lated to fill with apprehension a government which had rested 
rather on physical force than on the love of its subjects. 
The vigilance of the police daily increased, innumerable 
arrests on the slightest suspicion took place, and the whole 
kingdom was in a state of constant agitation. Such was its 
condition when Bonaparte, at the head of a republican army, 
entered Italy, drove the Austrians out of Lombardy, and 
agitated every part of the peninsula with fear of change. 
Alarmed at the progress of the French, the king of Naples 
declared war against them, though with little prospect of 
waging it with success. ‘The invading army took Gaeta, 
Pescara, and Civitella, and on the 21st of December, 1798, 
the royal family were obliged to leave Naples, carrying with 
them the crown jewels and treasures of the State, and leaving 
the unhappy country involved in domestic and foreign war. 
On the 23d of January, the French entered Naples, promis- 
ing the people a better government, and that neither persons 
nor property should be molested. Naples was declared to be 
an independent Republic, and was to be administered by an 
assembly of citizens. 

The French did not long occupy the city, however, and 
on their evacuating the territory in 1799, Ferdinand IV. was 
recalled to the throne. Exile had not taught him wisdom, 
and his restoration to power was the beginning of a new 
career of cruelty and oppression. In 1806, on the approach 
of Joseph Bonaparte and Massena at the head of a powerful 
army, he was again obliged to abandon his capital, and under 
the protection of the English, he sailed for Sicily. Joseph 
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entered Naples, and was shortly after proclaimed king of the 
Two Sicilies ; but two years afterwards, he was called to the 
vacant throne of Spain, and Joachim Murat became king of 
Naples. Meanwhile, Sicily remained under the control of 
the Bourbons ; and Queen Caroline, taking advantage of the 
condition of the king, who was incapable of attending to 
business, assumed the reins of government. Weary of the 
authority which the English were arrogating to themselves in 
Sicily, she determined to rid herself of them, and if all hope 
of reconquering Naples was gone, to reign at least unmolested 
in the island. For this purpose, she concluded a treaty with 
Napoleon, by which it was agreed that the ports of Sicily 
should be opened to the French, on condition that they should 
drive the English away. Whilst these negotiations were 
pending, Murat made an unsuccessful attempt to get pos- 
session of the island. ‘The negotiations between Caroline 
and Napoleon could not be so secretly carried on as not to 
become known to the English, who immediately began to 
counteract the political measures of the queen. 

The island was in a distracted condition, and the English 
determined to attempt to remedy the existing state of things 
by constitutional means, before resorting to open force. For 
this purpose, they induced the government to convene a par- 
liament ; and this assembly, which was destined to produce 
radical changes in the organization of the State, met in 1810. 
By it the lands held by feudal tenure were made allodial, 
and many baronies were abolished. ‘To this measure, the 
barons, who seem to have showed a most disinterested and 
patriotic spirit, made no objection, although the reform could 
not but injure their revenues and lessen their influence. The 
parliament also decreed, that a general assessment of the land 
should be made, in order that the land-tax might be more 
equitably distributed ; and great improvements were effected 
in the judiciary. In these reforms, the nobility had taken a 
large share ; and the queen, finding that her power was on 
the wane, resolved to act vigorously in support of the royal 
authority. She caused five of the principal noblemen in the 
island to be arrested. ‘This imprudent course defeated the 
object which she had in view; for the English, finding that 
they could no longer depend upon her, especially since the 
marriage of Maria Louisa had created a bond of union between 
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Napoleon and the queen, resolved to unite with the barons. 
For this purpose, Lord Bentinck was sent as minister to 
Palermo. ‘The first thing he did was to demand the libera- 
tion of the barons who had been imprisoned. ‘The queen 
haughtily refused, and demanded of Lord Bentinck by what 
right he obtruded himself into the affairs of the kingdom. 
Finding that her determination was inflexible, Bentinck left 
the room, exclaiming, “ either a constitution or a revolution.” 
He immediately went to London, and having procured full 
powers, returned to Naples in less than three months. Now 
that he was invested with the supreme command of the army, 
and could support his counsels with an armed force, the 
queen found resistance useless. She was obliged to retire to 
a country seat in the neighborhood of Palermo, and the king 
was forced to abdicate in favor of his son, as vice-general of 
the kingdom. Bentinck was elected captain-general of Sicily, 
and consequently the whole command of the nation rested in 
his hands. ‘These events occurred in 1812. 

The parliament was again convoked for the purpose of 
remedying abuses and remodelling the fundamental laws. A 
new constitution was formed, and, after some hesitation on the 
part of the young prince, it was solemnly ratified. By this 
instrument, the legislative power and the power of levying 
taxes were vested in the parliament alone ; its decrees, when 
sanctioned by the king, were to have the force of law. The 
executive power was committed to the king, whose person 
was to be sacred and inviolable. ‘The judges were entirely 
independent of both king and parliament; the ministers were 
responsible for every act, the senate having the right of exam- 
ining and impeaching them for high treason. ‘The parliament 
was composed of two chambers; the one for the representa- 
tives of the people, the other for the peers. ‘The power of 
convoking parliament belonged exclusively to the king, who 
was, however, required to assemble it once in every year. 
These were the chief features of a constitution, which was 
soon to be violated by the monarch, though the people justly 
regarded it as the charter of their liberties. 

No sooner, indeed, had the downfall of Napoleon restored 
Ferdinand once more to the throne of the T'wo Sicilies, than 
he abolished this constitution. Such treachery could not 
have been expected from a king, who, twice an exile from a 
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portion of his dominions, had been received by the Sicilians 
with hospitality, and had been enabled by them to support 
his Neapolitan retainers, his expensive army, and the luxuri- 
ous court which he had established at Palermo. ‘That the 
remainder of his reign should have been one continued strug- 
gle of the oppressed Sicilians against his despotic sway is no 
cause for wonder. The discontent which had long been 
cherished at last broke out in the open rebellion of 1820. 
This is not the place to give a full account of the celebrated 
insurrection which then took place. It is well known that 
the king granted a constitution for Naples, and promised to 
restore to his Sicilian subjects the constitution of 1812; but 
the absolute powers of Europe objected to his course ; and 
when he went to the Congress at Laybach, he found that the 
Emperors of Austria and Russia, as well as the King of 
Prussia, were determined to declare void all the acts of his 
government subsequent to the revolutionary movement.  In- 
stead of maintaining his right to regulate the affairs of his own 
kingdom as he chose, Ferdinand acquiesced in the proposition 
of the Northern powers to send an army into Italy to restore 
him to absolute power. He was thus enabled to return to 
Naples once more as its absolute sovereign, but branded with 
infamy for his treacherous conduct. Under his successor, 
Francis, the government was maintained on the same prin- 
ciples. 

But it was reserved for the present king, Ferdinand II., to 
complete the work of despotism, and thus to prepare the way 
for the events of which we are about to speak. When Fer- 
dinand I. was restored to the throne of the Two Sicilies, in 
1815, it was with the understanding that the island of Sicily 
should be administered as a separate kingdom, possessing 
independent rights and a separate constitution. Unmindful 
of this, he had no sooner got possession of the throne again, 
than he labored to centralize every thing in Naples. He 
never convened the parliament of Sicily, and although the 
constitution provided that the taxes should not exceed 
1,847,687 once. without the consent of this _ parliament, 
he established new taxes at his pleasure. His successors 
followed this course, so that, in 1838, the amount of money 
received by the government in taxation was 5,800,000 once. 
Had this money been spent in Sicily, the Sicilians would 
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have had less cause of complaint. But this was not the 
case. Sicily should have borne about a quarter part of the 
expenses of the united kingdom, and should have received 
about a third of the offices ; instead of which, it had to pay 
about half the annual expenses, and scarcely shared at all in 
the administration of the state. In the ministry which existed 
previously to the late insurrection, out of eleven ministers there 
was only one Sicilian, and he occupied the least important 
place. 

It was the present king who consummated this despotic 
work in 1837, by taking away the power of the Lieutenant 
General of Sicily, by abolishing the Ministry of State for 
Sicilian affairs, by centralizing in Naples the whole adminis- 
tration of the island, and by confiding the most important 
offices in the island to Neapolitans, thus reducing Sicily to 
the rank of a province of Naples. By this means, he par- 
alyzed its energies and impoverished its people; but he also 
roused the national indignation, and gave rise to the present 
struggle for independence. Since the revolution of 1821, 
many petitions, signed by large numbers of Sicilians, had 
been addressed to the government, imploring it to grant the 
constitution of 1812 to the island. They had all proved 
vain, and it was not until such peaceful means of attainin 
their object had been exhausted, that the Sicilians had re- 
course to force. On the 12th of January, 1848, the growing 
discontent broke out in open rebellion. 

The beginning of this insurrectionary movement was un- 
questionably hastened by the effect which the liberal measures 
of the new papal administration had produced throughout Italy. 
When Cardinal Mastai Ferreti succeeded Gregory XVI., in 
the month of June, 1846, it was thought that the new pope, 
the buon, the gran Pio, as he was enthusiastically called by 
the Italians, was about to emancipate Italy from the state of 
degradation and bondage in which she had been so jong held. 
Doubtful as any one, who is guided in his political speculations 
by the sober dictates of his understanding rather than by the 
seductive impulses of his heart, may be as to the future 
prospects of Italy, he cannot but be interested in the man 
endeavors which have been made since the downfall of Napo- 
leon, by the people of that once prosperous land, to recover 
their independence and their former standing among the 
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nations of the world. ‘The restoration of Italian nationality 
under one form or another has been the aim of all Italian 
patriots, since 1814. ‘The Carbonari, a political sect founded 
in the kingdom of the ‘Two Sicilies during the stormy admin- 
istration of Queen Caroline, continued for a long time to be 
the principal secret society of Italy, but was at length super- 
seded by the sect of “ Young Italy,” at whose head was 
Mazzini. He was driven from Italy in 1831, in consequence 
of the share he had taken in the insurrectionary movement 
which occurred after the French revolution of 1830: and he 
maintained his influence by his contributions to a journal 
called La Giovine Italia, which he founded at Marseilles. 
At a later period, he attracted the attention of the whole of 
Europe, not by any merit of his own, but through the con- 
duct of the English Home Secretary, who, to satisfy the 
demands of the Austrian government, violated the secrecy of 
his private correspondence. He has since, by his connection 
with the late revolutionary government of Rome, become the 
object of admiration of the radical party in Italy, France, and 
England, and, we are sorry to say, of many of our own 
countrymen, who, through a mistaken zeal for republican 
principles, are too prone to admire every fanatical demagogue 
who may chance to rise for a few hours on the crest of a 
revolutionary wave. We cannot see that Americans are any 
more bound to sympathize with every radical movement in 
Europe, which dignifies itself with the name of republican, 
than we should be to lend a favorable ear to the ravings of 
our own demagogues, — of those, for instance, who recently 
kindled a civil war in Rhode Island, or of the Anti-rent party 
who assassinated sheriffs and constables in New York. ‘The 
sympathies of the true American should be enlisted on the 
side of liberty and order, and when he becomes convinced 
that those two blessings can only be attained in Europe, — 
at least, for the present,— by a constitutional monarchy, his 
sympathies should be with that form of government. 

It was not by Mazzini or his party that Italy could be 
regenerated. ‘To suppose that the Lombard and the Roman, 
the Sardinian and the Neapolitan, would unite to form one 
Italian republic, and that the princes who had so long held 
these countries under their absolute dominion would either 
resign their privileges and place themselves at the head of 
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the movement, or would yield without a long and desperate 
resistance to the revolutionary torrent, would be to argue 
little knowledge either of human nature or of history. Soci- 
eties like the Carbonari, the Patrioti Europei, the Federati, 
the Filadelfi, the Giovine Italia, or any of the innumerable 
associations which have arisen in Italy during the present 
century, can do but little for the regeneration of a country. 
A despotic government is not overthrown, still less induced 
to adopt a different political course, by such means. It should 
be met openly, frankly, and lawfully, and reminded that there 
is a power greater than any which a despotic ruler can com- 
mand, — public opinion. Moral force is the only force likely 
to be of much avail against a government which has under its 
control large standing armies. ‘This truth began to be under- 
stood by a large party of Italians, who abandoned these secret 
societies, and lent a willing ear to the calmer and more rational 
views of such men as Gioberti, Balbo, and D’Azeglio. 
Gioberti, in his able and eloquent work on the supremacy of 
Italy,* maintained that, in order to establish any thing like 
political unity in the peninsula, a league of Italian princes, 
having at their head the Pope, must be formed. Balbo and 
D’Azeglio preached the renouncement of all violent meas- 
ures ; according to them, the independence of Italy could be 
attained only by peaceful measures, by patience, moderation, 
and endurance. Arms are only to be resorted to when all 
other means have been exhausted, and when the nation is 
ready for such a struggle. “I hold,’ says D’Azeglio, in 
speaking of the melancholy disturbances which occurred at 
Rimini in 1845, “I hold this movement a premature and 
dangerous one, and I shall hold all such partial movements 
as premature and dangerous. I may say boldly, that I con- 
sider them as worthy of blame ; because a minority has never 
the right to judge, whether the time has come or not to plunge 
the nation to which it belongs into the great struggle for inde- 
pendence; for it has not the right to risk on a mere chance 
the subsistence, the tranquillity, the liberty, the life of an 
incalculable number of fellow citizens, and, what is still more 
important, the honor and future destinies of a whole nation.” + 





* Del Primato Civile e Morale degl Italiant. Per V. Gioperti. 1843. 
t Degli ultimi Casi di Romagna. Di Massimo D’Azeeuio. 1846. 
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Balbo advised his countrymen to wait until some great event 
in Europe, such as the fall of the Ottoman Empire, should 
render probable their success in shaking off the yoke of Aus- 
trian dominion, the first and necessary step for Italian inde- 
pendence.* In speaking of the different impulses given to 
public opinion, we should not forget the annual meetings of 
scientific men in different cities of the peninsula, which were 
first organized in 1839, and which, by bringing together men 
from different parts of the country, kept alive a national 
spirit. Nor should we forget the privilege of copyright, 
which has been but recently extended to the whole of Italy, 
and by means of which, the different publications issued in 
the country were more widely circulated. 

When Pius [X. was raised to the papal throne, it seemed 
as if the golden dream of Gioberti was about to be realized. 
The first wish of the new Papal Government appeared to be 
to found an administration more in harmony with the spirit 
of the age. A general amnesty was granted; hundreds of 
exiles, who for years had been wandering through Europe or 
enjoying the hospitality of France and England, were allowed 
to revisit their native land; many of the severest laws against 
the press were abrogated; the Code was revised, the 
administration reorganized and secularized, the magistracy 
reformed. A new era seemed to be dawning for Italy. The 
enthusiasm of the people knew no bounds. All eyes were 
turned towards a pope, who seemed to renounce all the 
political traditions of the Vatican, and to be ambitious of the 
novel reputation of a reforming Sovereign Pontiff. From 
one end of the peninsula to the other, the people were 
induced to demand of their sovereigns reforms corresponding 
to those which had been made at Rome. ‘Tuscany soon 
followed the movement. Charles Albert, to whose memory 
a tribute is due, in spite of the many blemishes of his char- 
acter, for the noble manner in which he defended the cause 
of Italian independence, and then, renouncing his honors and 
the dream of an ambitious life, went to die in a foreign land 
broken-hearted and despairing, was soon engaged in the 
struggle. The other states of Italy were irresistibly hurried 
on in the same course. Who, on seeing the enthusiasm cre- 
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ated by the Pope at that time, could have foreseen the events, 
which have since occurred at Rome,—the beloved Pius 
driven from his capital, and forced to seek refuge in the 
states of that contemptible tyrant, Ferdinand of Naples, that 
Borbone, Borbonaccio, Borboncino, ferocious as Nero, and 
mad as Caligula, as the Sicilians contemptuously call him? 
It is a memorable lesson to remind princes and statesmen of 
the heavy responsibility which is incurred, by attempting the 
great work of reform, unless certain of being able to stop its 
career whenever it becomes necessary. It is dangerous to 
slacken the reins of a fiery steed, unless confident that you 
have retained the power of checking him at will. 

The enthusiasm to which the acts of the new papal gov- 
ernment gave rise necessarily spread to the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies. Neither the despotism of the government, nor 
the vigilance of its agents, could conceal from the people the 
hopes which had been awakened in other parts of Italy. No 
custom-house barriers or military outposts could prevent the 
magic words of independence and regeneration from reaching 
the ears of the discontented subjects of Ferdinand of Naples. 
Like the other nations of Italy, they were too intent on their 
great aim, the liberty of their country, and too much excited 
by the enthusiasm of the moment, to stop to consider whether 
a pope could really be a reformer, in the sense in which that 
word is at present understood ; whether the infallible succes- 
sor of St. Peter could, by a stroke of his pen, undo the work 
of his equally infallible predecessors, and remodel the whole 
constitution of the papal government; whether the temporal 
power vested in the hands of a sovereign, who in all spiritual 
matters is absolute, could be other than absolute; whether 
Catholicism as understood at Rome could be reconciled with 
a free form of government. ‘These were questions far too 
serious, and requiring too much reflection for the Italians to 
have meditated them as they ought, before embarking on the 
dangerous sea of revolution. ‘The first liberal measures of a 
pope filled with the best intentions, but unconscious of the in- 
compatibility of his authority with the reforms which the age 
demanded, were enough to dazzle the imagination of all Ital- 
lans, and to fill their minds with the golden dream of inde- 
pendence. ‘To give reality to this dream, and so to direct 
public opinion as both to check the hasty and rash ebullitions 
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of patriotic feeling so natural amongst a people long restrained, 
and to rouse from their apathy those whom long years of 
suffering and passive submission had rendered almost indiffer- 
ent to the hopes and destiny of their country, was the hard 
task which the intelligent men of all parts of the peninsula 
had to perform. 

There was no state in Italy in which they had more diffi- 
culties to contend with, in attempting to accomplish this work, 
than the Two Sicilies. ‘The political differences between 
Naples and Sicily, the municipal rivalry between the princi- 
pal cities of the island, the indolence and indifference of the 
Italians, the courage and ardor of the Sicilians, the consequent 
difficulty of urging the former and restraining the latter, and 
the want of any understanding as to the course which the 
people ought to adopt, were obstacles not easily overcome. 
The leading patriots endeavored, however, to convince the 
people, that the hatred which had existed between the two parts 
of the country had been kept alive by the government, which 
hoped by this means to keep them more surely in bondage ; that 
the Sicilians in fact loved the Neapolitans, although by identi- 
fying the people with the government, it often appeared as if 
they cherished an invincible hatred against them; and that 
the Neapolitans, who were suffering the same wrongs as the 
Sicilians, could not be suspected of wishing to subjugate a 
country which possessed its own institutions and laws. They 
endeavored also to break down the spirit of rivalry, which 
had long existed between the principal cities of the island, 
and to check the ardor and impatience of the inhabitants. 

As to the means by which the regeneration of the state 
might be accomplished, two courses were proposed. ‘The 
one was preferred by those, who, knowing the character of 
the Neapolitan government, the obstinacy of the king, and the 
devotion with which he was served by the army, thought that 
it was necessary to oppose force to force, and make an appeal 
to arms. ‘The other was entirely pacific, and was favored by 
those who thought that there was no force equal to moral 
force. ‘They proposed that, by means of clandestine printing 
presses established in the different cities, the enthusiasm of 
the people should be kept alive and prudently guided; and 
that the people should refuse to pay the taxes, and endeavor, 
by associating as much as possible with the army, to gain it 
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over to the popular cause. The latter proposition was re- 
ceived with the greatest favor, and the nation were preparing 
to carry it out, when the Calabrians, impatient of restraint and 
exasperated against the government, broke out in open rebel- 
lion. The royal troops, aided by a very effectual police, 
soon disarmed the insurgents; but the indignation of the 
whole nation was roused by the cruelty which the government 
displayed, and the king perceived it would be necessary to 
adopt some measure to tranquillize the public feeling. One of 
the ministers, Santangelo, who had rendered himself especially 
obnoxious to the people, was dismissed; and although the 
honors with which he was invested in order to console him 


for his disgrace somewhat weakened the effect, the feelings of 


the people were somewhat soothed. In the theatres and pub- 
lic places, the cries of “long live the King,” “long live Pope 
Pius,” and “long live the Reform,” were constantly heard. 
In Sicily, the enthusiasm at the disgrace of Santangelo was 
very great, for he had always been regarded as a personal 
enemy of the people of the island. Any manifestation of this 
enthusiasm was prohibited. At this time, the direction of the 
police of Palermo was in the hands of General Vial. By 
his inquisitorial administration, he had rendered himself the 
object of universal hatred. Indeed, to judge from his con- 
duct, one would suppose that his sole object was to urge the 
people to rebellion, in the hope that the nobility and the 
wealthy inhabitants of the city would join him in putting down 
any such attempt. It was thus, at least, that the people un- 
derstood his conduct ; for when proclamations were posted up 
on the walls, inviting ‘them to take up arms, they immediately 
tore them down, declaring that the police was only urging 
them to rebellion in order to ruin them. ‘The whole popula- 
tion of the island was indeed united in a determination to ob- 
tain from the government a constitution, and only to appeal 
to arms when all other means should fail. There was no 
conspiracy formed ; 


“Un popol non conguira ; ognun s’intende 
Senza accordo verun ” ; 


but the whole nation might be said to have resolved to ac- 
complish this great object. No secret was made of this in- 
tention, and great agitation prevailed throughout the country. 
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The government alone was blind to the growing discontent, 
and still relied on its military force to prevent any manifesta- 
tion of opinion in the island. At the beginning of the month 
of January, a proclamation was issued from Palermo and cir- 
culated throughout the island, in which the Sicilians were 
called upon to take up arms in the following energetic 
language : — 


‘¢ Sicilians, the time for prayers is passed ; pacific protestations, 
remonstrances, and petitions, ail have remained ineffectual. Fer- 
dinand has treated them all with contempt ; and a people who 
were born free, and are now loaded with chains and reduced to 
misery, can no longer delay to claim their legitimate rights. ‘To 
arms, sons of Sicily! Our united force will be invincible. The 
break of day on the 12th of January shall be the glorious era of 
our regeneration and independence. Palermo will receive with 
transport every Sicilian who shall come armed to sustain the 
common cause, and establish reformed institutions in conformity 
with the progress of Europe, and the will of Italy and of Pius IX. 
Union, order, obedience to chiefs, respect to property. Robbery 
is declared a crime of high treason against the country, and shall 
be punished as such. Whoever may bein want shall be sup- 
plied at the common charge. Heaven will not fail to second our 
just undertaking. Sicilians, to arms! ”’ 


Even this proclamation was unheeded by the government, 
and the consequence was that, on the day appointed, the 
long anticipated revolution broke out. ‘The 12th of January 
had been selected by the people because it was the king’s 
birthday, a day which was generally celebrated by public re- 
joicings, but which was now to serve as the epoch from which 
to date a revolution that was to render Ferdinand the object 
of the contempt and execration, not only of those who had to 
suffer from his cruelty and tyranny, but of all such as have 
one spark of generous feeling left. On the morning of that 
day, Palermo wore a mournful aspect. The streets were 
deserted, the shops closed, the troops were confined to their 
barracks, and one might have fancied that some dire calamity 
had befallen the city. No agitation was visible except in the 
neighborhood of the royal palace, which was surrounded by 
troops. In the course of the day, however, animated groups 
began to form in the streets. Bands of young men with 
arms in their hands marched through different parts of the 
city, encouraging the people, and shouting, long live the 
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Pope! ‘Towards evening, the aspect of affairs became more 
menacing. ‘The troops were ordered out, barricades were 
formed, and a conflict commenced between the populace and 
the soldiers. But either the troops sympathized with the 
people, or they were unwilling to fight, for they were repelled 
at almost every point without much bloodshed. During the 
night, the people seemed to be sole masters of the city, which 
was illuminated. ‘The next day, however, was to decide the 
struggle. The troops seemed to have gained courage during 
the night, and on the morrow a serious battle commenced be- 
tween the two parties. ‘The people formed a more deliberate 
plan of attack, and on the 14th, a number of the principal 
noblemen and citizens of Palermo formed a Committee of 
Public Defence. ‘This committee was divided into four sec- 
tions ; one for military affairs, of which Prince Pantelleria was 
the head ; another for finances, under the direction of Marquis 
Budini ; a third, under Marshal Settimo, for the publication of 
all matters of interest to the people ; and the fourth for provis- 
ioning the city, under the guidance of the Duke of Monteleone. 
The insurrection was thus organized, and the government, 

finding no other means of subduing the insurgents, resolved to 
bombard the city. ‘The bombardment consequently com- 
menced without any notice given to the foreign consuls re- 
siding at Palermo. So direct a violation of the law of nations 
could not pass unnoticed; and on the 19th of January, the 
foreign consuls met at the house of the French consul, and 
made a solemn protest against the bombardment. ‘The only 
effect of this protest was to suspend hostilities for twenty-four 
hours ; and on the lst, the firing recommenced. 

But weary of carrying on hostilities which seemed to be 
without effect on the exasperated people, the commander of 
the troops sent to the Committee of Public Defence to ask 
what were their demands, and on what conditions they would 
lay down their arms. An endeavor to ascertain this point 


would have been more reasonable before attacking the city in _ 


so barbarous a manner. ‘The reply of the Committee was 
calm and dignified, and must have proved to the king’s 
brother, the Count of Aquila, who was then with the Nea- 
politan fleet which was at anchor before Palermo, that the 
revolution was more serious than the government had appre- 


hended. ‘The people,” they replied, “care little for the 
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horrors of a bombardment, and will lay down their arms 
wher the whole of Sicily, represented in a general parliament, 
shall have adapted to the wants of the times that constitution 
which was solemnly confirmed by its kings, recognized by 


foreign powers, and which has never been openly taken from 


the Sicilians.” Meanwhile, however, the king, by a decree 
published on the 18th of January, had granted some conces- 
sions to his Sicilian subjects. It was provided that a prince 
of the royal family should reside in the island as Lieutenant- 
General; separate administrations were granted to Naples and 
Sicily, and the powers of the Consulta di Stato were in- 
creased. ‘These concessions, which in fact merely reéstab- 
lished the government on the same footing as in 1816, were 
not sufficient to satisfy a people who began to be conscious of 
their strength. ‘The committee refused them, and once more 
promised to lay down their arms in the hall of the parliament 
when it should be assembled. 

Hostilities were accordingly renewed. ‘The palace of the 
governor was stormed and taken, and the troops were com- 
pelled to abandon the city, and take refuge in the castle, or 
on board the Neapolitan fleet. The castle became now the 
principal object of the attack of the insurgents. While they 
were preparing to march against it, the commander received 
despatches from his government, announcing that, on the 29th 
of January, a constitution had been granted for the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies. This was on the 3d of February. An 
officer was immediately sent to the president of the General 
Committee, to inform him of the gracious act of his sovereign. 
An immense crowd had assembled to hear the official com- 
munication of the government read, and it awaited in breath- 
less anxiety the reply of the General Committee. It was as 
firm as their former replies had been. ‘The people had taken 
up arms, they said, in order to regain their former constitu- 
tion, which in 1812 had been remodelled by their parliament ; 


_and they would only suspend hostilities when the parliament 


should have been assembled in Palermo. ‘This reply was re- 
ceived with unbounded enthusiasm by the people. On the 
following day, it was resolved to attack the fort of Castella- 
mare. On the 8th of February it surrendered, and the tri- 
colored flag, inscribed with the magic words, Confederazione 
Italiana, was hoisted on the battlements. Colonel Gross, 
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who commanded, was permitted to embark with the garrison, 
thus leaving Palermo entirely in the hands of the insurgents. 

Meanwhile, the rest of Sicily had thrown off the yoke of 
Neapolitan dominion, and the General Committee of Palermo 
had proclaimed itself a Provisional Government. ‘These aus- 
picious events were celebrated by a solemn Te Deum, exe- 
cuted at the cathedral; and on the evening of the 6th, the 
city was illuminated and the theatres were opened. The 
writer of La Rigenerazione dwells with delight on the en- 
thusiasm displayed on this occasion. The splendid duet of 
Bellini’s Puritani was performed amidst the rapturous shouts 
of the assembly. At the last words, — 


* Bello é aflrontar la morte 
Gridando liberta! ” 


the people were so transported by the words and the spirited 
music of their lamented countryman, that they arose and 
joined in such a chorus as had never before been heard in 
Palermo. It is difficult for us to conceive of the impression 
produced by such a scene on an Italian assembly, and there 
is perhaps some reason to distrust the success in any great 
undertaking of a people which thus wastes its energies. We 
should make due allowance, however, for the excitable tem- 
perament of a southern race, passionately fond of music, and 
for whom, owing to the care with which the governments of 
the different states of the Peninsula guard against the per- 
formance of any music which might excite the multitude, the 
execution of certain pieces has become almost a_ political 
event. Yet those who were making so noisy a demonstra- 
tion, should have been reminded of what M. Michelet once 
said to a large concourse of young men who had assembled 
to hear his lecture, and who were applauding him in the most 
vociferous manner: “ You had better reserve your strength, 
for you may be called upon to exercise it on some more im- 
portant occasion than this.” 

Meanwhile, Lord Minto, the English Minister, was endeav- 
oring to make peace between the King of Naples and his 


Sicilian subjects. ‘The constitution granted on the 29th of 


January had been, as we have seen, rejected by the Sicilians, 
who still maintained that they would only lay down their 
arms, when they had obtained a separate parliament. ‘The 
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government could then only choose between war and this 
concession. Owing to the intervention of Lord Minto, the 
latter course was followed. The King sanctioned the plan 
of convening a Sicilian parliament, and on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, the Provisional Government issued a decree convoking 
the parliament for the 25th of March. ‘Thus all cause of 
difficulty between the two countries seemed to have vanished. 
The King of Naples had sanctioned the decree for opening 
the parliament ; he had agreed to adopt the constitution of 
1812, with such modifications as the progress of the age 
might demand ; one of his brothers, or one of the principal 
noblemen of Sicily, was to govern the island as Viceroy; a 
responsible minister was to reside in Sicily, and money was 
to be coined in both states. 

The fickle monarch, however, fearing that he had gone too 
far, issued on the 22d of March a document in which he 
solemnly protested against the proceedings of the Provisional 
Government of Sicily. ‘They tended, he said, to the dismem- 
berment of the kingdom ; and from the bearing of the Sicil- 
ians, it was evident that they had determined not to come to 
any understanding with the government. On these grounds, 
the King considered it his duty to protest against any act 
which should not be in accordance with the constitution he 
had granted. He had apparently forgotten that the Sicilians 
had refused that constitution, or perhaps, with his despotic 
view of government, he did not understand that a constitution, 
like any other contract, requires two parties to it. This pro- 
test was only laughed at by the Sicilians ; it reached Palermo 
on the 24th of March, and on the following day, the parlia- 
ment was solemnly opened. ‘The large church of San 
Domenico was selected as the place where the ceremonies 
of the day should take place. ‘Thirty-three years had elapsed 
since the last parliament had met; and the joy of the people 
may readily be imagined, when they heard the solemn peal 
of the bell of San Antonio, which announced to the city that 
the representatives of the nation had once more assembled. 
The president of the Provisional Government addressed the 
assembly, and rendered an account of the manner in which 
the General Committee had performed the difficult and ardu- 
ous task which it had undertaken. He ended by declaring 
that the parliament of Sicily was now solemnly opened, and 
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then requested the two houses to adjourn to the halls which 
had been provided for their meetings, there to decide imme- 
diately upon the form of the executive. ‘The multitude then 
retired, but remained till a late hour at night in the streets, 
participating in the festivities of the occasion. On the follow- 
ing day, the Parliament issued a decree that the executive 
power should be entrusted to a President of the government, 
and to six ministers to be named by the President. Ruggiero 
Settimo was unanimously elected President, and immediately 
formed a ministry, of which Michele Amari, the distinguished 
author of the Guerra del Vespro Siciliano,* was a member. 
The Parliament then entered upon its labors. On the 13th 
of April, the Minister of Foreign Affairs announced to the 
Parliament, that the King of Naples having sent four pleni- 
potentiaries to represent the Two Sicilies at the meeting of 
the Italian League which was to take place at Rome, he 
had come to propose that the Parliament should decree, 
that Ferdinand of Bourbon had, by this act, forfeited his 
right to the crown. ‘This proposition was received with 
the greatest enthusiasm, and the following decree was voted. 


‘* The Parliament declares : — 

1. Ferdinand of Bourbon and his dynasty are for ever fallen 
from the throne of Sicily. 

2. Sicily shall govern herself constitutionally, and call to the 
throne an Italian prince as soon as she shall have reformed her 
statuto.”’ 


This decree was signed by the Marquis of 'Torrearsa, President 
of the Chamber of Commons, by the Duke of Serradefalco, 
President of the Chamber of Peers, and by Ruggiero Settimo, 
President of the Kingdom. 

In conformity with this law, the second son of the late king 
of Sardinia was called to the vacant throne, on the 10th of 
July, under the name of Albert Amedeus I., King of Sicily. 
The crown was refused by this prince, and the King of 
Naples formally protested against the act by which the Par- 
liament had declared the throne vacant, and offered it to the 
Sardinian prince; and he immediately ordered an expedition 
to be equipped against his Sicilian subjects. Consequently, 
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on the 29th of August, a body of 14,000 troops were sent to 
reinforce the garrison of Messina, and the city was formally 
summoned to surrender. The authorities having refused, the 
place was bombarded, and after a few days, it was compelled 
to yield. This characteristic act of useless barbarity, which 
reduced the once flourishing and beautiful city of Messina 
almost to a heap of ruins, began the series of events which 
have marked the reéstablishment of Neapolitan rule in 
Sicily. 

It is not our intention to give even a sketch of the bloody 
struggle by which Naples has once more gained possession of 
the island. Our purpose is already attained, if we have given 
our readers any more correct or definite impressions on the 
subject of this Sicilian revolt than they before possessed. 
That a revolution commenced under so favorable auspices, 
and which at first inspired us with lively hopes, that the time 
had at last arrived when justice was to be done to a nation 
which had been so long held in bondage, — that this revolu- 
tion has ultimately proved unsuccessful, should surprise no 
one. ‘The regeneration of Sicily depended on the regenera- 
tion of Italy ; left to themselves, the islanders could do nothing. 
When Rome fell into the hands of such men as Mazzini and 
Garibaldi, and Charles Albert was defeated in his last heroic 
struggle with the Austrians, the hopes of Italy were crushed 
for the present century, perhaps forever. Surely, there never 
was a more favorable moment for that unhappy country to 
assume her former rank among the nations of the world than 
after the February Revolution in France. Austria was dis- 
tracted by internal dissensions, and consequently lay open to 
every attack from without; England was unwilling, if not 
unable, to go to war; and France would unquestionably have 
sent an army to the rescue of the Italians, had they demanded 
such aid. And what have the Italians accomplished? Al- 
though the reply may seem harsh to some ears, we can but 
answer, nothing. They evinced great enthusiasm, sang patri- 
otic songs, unfurled the Italian banner from one end of the pe- 
ninsula to the other, took up arms for their defence, and gave 
proofs of courage and energy on a few occasions. But what 
has been the result?) When the revolution commenced, Rome 
had a liberal sovereign who governed constitutionally ; he 
was hurled from the throne, and has now returned to the 
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Vatican without having promised a single political guaranty 
to his people; the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom was gov- 
erned by foreigners, and the foreigner still rules there. The 
Two Sicilies were subjected to the capricious sway of a Span- 
ish Bourbon, and he still governs them. ‘Two years have 
passed, during which the peninsula has been agitated and 
impoverished by war; her commerce has been stopped ; 
foreign travel, which has been a source of large income to 
her, has been impeded ; her rulers have been rendered more 
despotic by her unsuccessful efforts at shaking off their yoke ; 
the courage of her people has come to be doubted, and less 
sympathy is felt for her. Her future attempts at regeneration 
will be distrusted after she has missed such an opportunity as 
that which has just been afforded, and the world will reproach 
her in the words of one of her own poets : — 

Mesta Italia! ae a 

Qual momento hai tu perduto! 

Quel momento, oh Dio, chi sa 

Se mai piu ritornera! 

Gia sorgea ringiovanita 

L’avillita tua virtd, 

Come mai tornar potrai 

Al languor di servitu. 


Is it true, then, that Italy has so degenerated that no hope 
for her remains, — that she has fallen never more to rise? He 
must be a bold prophet who will dare to answer this question 
now. Yet, as long as there is a spark of life left in a nation 
whose past history can almost compensate for its present 
degradation, we shall not think that all chance is lost of 
seeing Italy once more prosperous and independent, 
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Art. XI.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. Lectures on Modern History, from the Irruption of the 
Northern Nations to the Close of the American Revolu- 
tion. By Witiiam Smyru, Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge. Third American Edi- 
tion, revised and corrected. With Additions, including a 
Preface and a List of Books on American History. By 
JaRED Sparks. Boston: B. B. Mussey & Co. 1849. 
8vo. pp. 738. 


THE popularity of Prof. Smyth’s Lectures on History, and 
their utility as a guide in the study of that science, have been 
sufficiently shown by the number of editions through which they 
have passed, both in England and in this country. The easy 
elegance of the style in which they are written, the candid tone 
and temper of mind they display, the impartial manner in which 
the merits and defects of characters and parties are set forth, and 
the rare felicity with which historical portraitures are delineated, 
make these lectures one of the most charming and instructive 
works that adorn the historical literature of our times. 

But as the work was noticed at some length in our pages on 
its first appearance, we do not purpose at present to enter upon 
any general consideration of its claims to attention. ‘The recent 
death of Mr. Smyth, however, has renewed the interest with 
which these lectures, the ripe fruits of a long life wisely and 
calmly devoted to studious pursuits in the quiet of academic 
retirement, must be regarded ; and it is impossible to think of 
them, without acknowledging that the services rendered to civili- 
zation and humanity by one who stands apart from the turbu- 
lent movements of the day, and, unaffected by the fiery and mis- 
leading passions of struggling factions, occupies himself with the 
serene contemplation of principles and laws as evolved in the 
course of human affairs, deducing lessons for the future instruc- 
tion of the race, are of at least equal importance with the more 
obtrusive influence exercised by the prominent actors on the 
world’s great stage. 

Notwithstanding the great value and interest of these lectures, 
they were allowed to be published in England in a very slovenly 
manner, the author himself having probably been incapacitated 
by physical infirmity from supervising the sheets as they passed 
through the press. In the successive English editions, all the 
errors of the first, with others in addition, were preserved. Although 
these did not interfere with the general effect which the spirit of 
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the work produces upon the reader or student, still they diminish 
its value and do great injustice to the author. In fact, the book 
needed the labors of a careful and learned editor as much as if 
it had been left in manuscript, and published for the first time 
after the author’s death. Such an editor it has found in Mr. 
George Nichols, the critical and accomplished literary director of 
the University Press, at Cambridge, Massachusetts. In all pre- 
ceding editions, the paragraphs were arranged immethodically, 
sometimes matters being thrown together which should have 
been separated, and again topics being separated which naturally 
belonged together. Grammatical inaccuracies, both from the 
inexactness of the manuscript and from the carelessness of the 
printers, were very numerous. The quotations were almost 
uniformly imperfect, either by omissions of important parts, or by 
the careless substitution of different words, which sometimes 
obscured and sometimes changed the sense materially. In the 
lectures as they were delivered, when only the substance of the 
author’s speculations and remarks was to be retained, and the 
general purport of the citations to be remembered, these errors 
were of less consequence; but when the work came to be 
printed, and to be used as a guide to further historical inquiries, 
its utility in this point of view was seriously impaired by the 
carelessness and inaccuracy with which it was suffered to come 
from the press. Among the minor inaccuracies, the false refer- 
ences, too numerous to be counted, may further be mentioned. 
All readers and students of history are under great obligations 
to Mr. Nichols for the conscientious labor he has expended upon 
the present edition; labor of the highest value and importance, 
but at the same time of such a nature, and so unpretendingly 
applied, that none but those who carefully compare this edition 
with its predecessors will be able to appreciate the services he has 
rendered. With the exception of a few cases, where the works 
cited were not accessible, or where the authors were not men- 
tioned or could not be ascertained, or where no clue was given to 
the passages referred to in voluminous works, Mr. Nichols has 
corrected every quotation by carefully collating it with the orig- 
inal. In a few instances, in which the author intended, not to 
quote, but to compress, the passages and to give their substance 
briefly in his own words, the quotation is retained as first written ; 
though even in these cases, the words of the original have been 
introduced wherever it could be done without departing from the 
lecturer’s general plan, and without undue amplification. The 
punctuation has been laboriously amended throughout. Errors 
in matters of fact have been set right in foot notes marked by the 
editor’s initial ** N.”’ The reader will be struck with the brevity 
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and clearness of these additions, and will agree with us in the 
opinion, that no small part of the critical and authoritative value 
of the book is due to this portion of the editor’s labor. As the 
two volumes of the original work have been compressed into one, 
the notes which were formerly appended to the several lectures 
are thrown together at the end. Mr. Sparks’s excellent Preface 
to the previous American editions is reprinted, together with the 
List of Books on American history somewhat enlarged, the Chro- 
nological Table of Events, and the Index somewhat amended. 
‘* The Tables of Contemporary European Sovereigns, taken from 
Sir Harris Nicolas’s ‘Chronology of History,’ have been found, 
on a critical examination, to be constructed with little of their 
author’s usual accuracy ; they have accordingly been carefully 
revised throughout, principally with the aid of the leading authority 
in this department, ‘ L’ Art de vérifier les Dates, in the octavo 
edition of 1818-37. The Table of Sovereigns of the Lesser 
European States, which in the original commences with the year 
1699, is here, for the convenience of the student, carried back 
two centuries.”” We have verified this statement by an inspec- 
tion of the Tables in question, and a comparison of them, as 
here presented, with their former condition. 

Mr. Smyth’s candor we have already spoken of ; and indeed, 
it appears in the most attractive form through the greater part 
of the Lectures. But it seems almost an impossibility for a 
British subject, even with the best intentions, to deal in a perfectly 
candid spirit with the History and Institutions of the United 
States. The Six Lectures on the American War, with which 
Mr. Smyth closes the course, contain remarkable errors of fact, 
false impressions, and views marked with singular injustice towards 
the public men who controlled the march of political affairs in 
this country during those eventful times. In some places, Mr. 
Smyth so strangely perverts his authorities, that we are quite at 
a loss how to explain the cause of the mistake; for he shows, 
even in these passages, the natural justice and integrity of his 
character. But all these errors Mr. Nichols has set right, in the 
best spirit and with very great ability, in his notes. 

After what we have said, it will be expected of us to justify 
our assertions by giving a few examples of the errors of pre- 
ceding editions, down to 1848, which have been corrected in the 
present edition. First we will take misquotations ; and these, it 
must be remembered, are only selections from many hundreds 
contained in the edition here referred to, (London, 1840,) and 
repeated in the subsequent editions. 


Vou. I. p. 54, 1. 33. — ‘* De terra vero Salica nulle partes [nulla portio, 
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orig.] hereditatis mulieri veniat, sed ad virilem sexum tota terre 
hereditas perveniet,’’ [perveniat, orig. | 

p. 108, 1. 21. —* Pulverem aut luteum solidum [lutum sordidum] pla- 
tearum.”’ 

p. 136, 1. 7.—“I will not speak what may be done in a popular state 
or [zn, omitted] a consular. In these and such like governments, 
the prince hath not legal [regal, orig.] rights.”’ 

p. 163, 1. 13. —‘* The exercise of these powers, after becoming [after 
being long, orig.| the source of secret murmurs among the people, 
was in fulness of time [solemnly, omitted] abolished as illegal,” &c. 

p. 201, 1. 8. —‘* Is there any king or prince upon earth who has power 
to raise one penny of money, except his domains,’’ [except on his 
demesnes, orig.] &c. 

p. 345, 1. 1.—** All which extraordinary ways of finishing the present 
usurpations [furnishing the present necessities yet, orig.] ended in 
a Parliament the next year.”’ 

p. 347, 1. 16.—‘* That no bills touching matters of state, or reforma- 
tion in concerns [causes, orig.| ecclesiastical, should [not in orig.] be 
exhibited.’’ 

Vor. Il. p. 17, 1. 4. — “* Your brave officers and soldiers will be occupied 
with the war in Holland [in the war with Holland, orig.|; the secre- 
taries [sectaries, orig.] will be in good humor with you.”’ 

p. 20, 1. 22.— ‘“* Thank the king for referring these points [the points now 
controverted, orig.] to a Parliamentary way by bill, that being a 
good and natural cause of [course for, orig.] satisfaction therein.”’ 

p. 25. — ** His Majesty was forced to prorogue them ; I fear they will 
be very disorderly. ‘They will leave the king nothing but the empty 
name of king; no more.” This passage in the original reads 


thus : — ‘* His Majesty was forced to prorogue them; and now they 
are to meet again on Thursday, and | fear they will be very disor- 
an, ee Should we have been engaged in a war now, they 


would have so imposed upon the king as to leave him nothing but the 
empty name of a king, and no more power than a duke of Ventce.”’ 
(See new ed. p. 320, 1. 21-26.) 


We close with one or two passages upon American affairs. 


‘¢ Now it was about this time, and in this situation of things, that the 
Congress expressed to him their wishes (such was their reasonableness) 
that ‘ he would confine the enemy within their present quarters, prevent 
their getting supplies from the country, and totally subdue them before 
they were reinforced.’ They do not exactly desire him to step over to 
London, and send them Lord North and Lord George Germain in irons, 
but I really have quoted the very terms in which they expressed them- 
selves. The good-temper of Washington is astonishing. ‘ ‘The 
inclosed return,’ says he, ‘comprehends the whole force I have in Jer- 
sey ; it is but a handful, and bears no proportion, on the scale of num- 
bers, to that of the enemy ; added to this, the major part is made up 
of militia. The most sanguine in speculation,’ says he, ‘cannot deem 
it more than adequate to the least valuable purposes of war.’’’ p. 621. 


Upon this Mr. Nichols adds the following note. 
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** The terms in which Washington alludes to this matter are some- 
what ambiguous, — sufficiently so, it must be acknowledged, to afford 
an opening for the amusing light in which it is here presented; but a 
reference to the Journals of Congress places it in quite a different 
aspect. It appears to have been the design to strike a vigorous, and, if 
possible, a decisive, blow at the enemy, in anticipation of the arrival of 
reinforcements from England. In pursuance of this design, Congress, 
on the 24th of February, 1777, passed a resolution requiring the new 
recruits to join the army under Washington immediately, and calling 
out the militia of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, —‘ in order,’ says the 
preamble, ‘ farther to strengthen the hands of the general ;’ ‘it being 
the earnest desire of Congress,’ as is added in conclusion, ‘to make 
the army under the immediate command of General Washington suffi- 
ciently strong, not only to curb and confine the enemy within their pres- 
ent quarters, and prevent them from drawing support of any kind from 
the country, but, by the Divine blessing, totally to subdue them before 
they can be reinforced.’ In commenting upon this resolution, in a letter 
of the 14th of March following, Washington observes, — ‘Could I 
accomplish the important objects so eagerly wished by Congress, — 
‘*confining the enemy within their present quarters, preventing their 
getting supplies from the country, and totally subduing them before they 
are reinforced,’? — I should be happy indeed.’ Professor Smyth’s con- 
struction of this language is, perhaps, natural enough, apart from the 
consideration, which at once suggests itself, of the intrinsic improba- 
bility that any deliberative body of sane men could have intended any 
thing so absurd as he supposes ; but it is clear that there is nothing in 
the resolution itself to support it.”’ 


But the most important misrepresentation is the account of the 
funding of the public debt of the United States. We must omit, 
for want of room, the first of the three paragraphs which are 
referred to. 


‘* The debates were very animated and long. It will be very im- 
proving to you to read the account of them as given by Marshall, and 
to observe the manner in which this great question, so vital to every 
principle of American honor, and even honesty, was at length carried. 
It was carried, to say the truth, by a mere turn of local interest in one 
of the States, —a turn so unexpected, that it might become almost an 
occasion for laughter and entertainment to those philosophers (and such 
there are) who can find a topic of amusement in the very trifling and 
unworthy circumstances which sometimes influence the most momen- 
tous concerns of mankind. 


Tlivta yéhws, xai avta Kdvic, Xai WavTE TO myer. 


‘¢ The history, in a few words, is this: —A very able report on the 
subject had been made by the Secretary of the Treasury, Colonel Ham- 
ilton. After a very animated discussion of several days, a resolution 
was carried, by a small majority, in favor of funding and paying the 
debt, according to his rational views, — that is, paying the interest, and 
gradually paying the principal. But soon after, North Carolina acceded 
to the constitution, and its delegates, on taking their seats, changed the 
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strength of the parties; and the question was now lost by two voices. 
Observe now the turn. A bill was brought in for fixing the seat of gov- 
ernment, and it was at last agreed that some place should be selected on 
the banks of the Potomac. The result was not a very intelligible result, 
even when explained by Marshall ; — I cannot now stop to give you his 
explanation ; but the result was, that two members representing districts 
on the Potomac went over to the other side, and the resolution was now 
carried, as it had been lost, by two voices. It is probable these dele- 
gates thought the residence of the President and government of Amer- 
ica in their province was of great consequence to its interests ; and that, 
if the question of the funded debt was not settled in the affirmative, 
there would ultimately be no President or American government to 
reside on the Potomac, or anywhere else.’’ p. 652, 653. 


We give Mr. Nichols’s note nearly entire, as a valuable sum- 
mary of a most important political transaction. 


‘*'To any one who may take the trouble to compare the substance of 
the three preceding paragraphs with the authority from which it pur- 
ports to have been derived, (Marshall’s Life of Washington,) nothing 
can appear more extraordinary and unaccountable than the total miscon- 
ception which it exhibits with regard to the great question in controversy 
on the occasion here referred to. ‘This question, deemed ‘so vital to 
every principle of American honor, and even honesty,’ and which, after 
various fortune and long suspense, ‘ was at length carried by a mere 
turn of local interest in one of the States,’ was, — not, as Prof. Smyth 
seems to suppose, whether Congress should provide for the public debt, in 
the only way, as he justly remarks, in which it was possible to provide 
for it, namely, by funding, — but whether the general government should 
assume, and incorporate with the proper debt of the Union, the debts which 
had been contracted during the Revolution by the individual States. To 
the proposal to fund the national debt there was, in fact, but little oppo- 
sition, — the necessity of some provision of this sort being very gener- 
ally admitted; and there was never the slightest ground for apprehen- 
sion as to the ultimate success of the measure. 

‘Tt was in the debate on the question of assuming the State debts and 
funding them in common with the national debt, and expressly in oppo- 
sition to this measure, that the argument noticed in the text was adduced, 
—namely, that ‘to fund on the authority of the federal government was 
to enlist on the side of the federal system al] those who were thus to 
receive what was due to them,’ &c.; or, as Marshal] more accurately 
states it, ‘ that the general government would acquire an undue influence, 
and that the State governments would be annihilated by the measure; ’ 
since ‘not only would all the influence of the public creditors be thrown 
into the scale of the former, but it would absorb all the powers of taxa- 
tion, and leave to the latter only the shadow of a government.’ Thus 
applied, the pertinency of the argument becomes plain. 

‘¢In the ‘ subsequent stage of the same question,’ as it is termed, the 
proposition was not, as Prof. Smyth conceives, ‘to make a portion of 
the funded debt permanent, and to terminate the rest at the end of twen- 
ty-five years,’,—no such project was ever advanced in any quarter, — 
but simply to make the whole irredeemable, except at certain slow rates, 
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or at the pleasure of government. In the debate on this occasion 
there was little of that ‘ recurrence to former arguments’ which the text 
supposes. The slight resistance made in the outset to the principle of 
funding had long since ceased, and it was never afterwards renewed ; 
the present discussion turned upon a point in its nature purely collateral 
and incidental, and so treated by the opposition, — the policy of imposing 
restrictions on the right of redemption. 

‘‘ The ‘ history’ in the concluding paragraph is defective and erro- 
neous in several particulars. The proper history is briefly this: —On 
the 14th of January, 1790, the Secretary of the Treasury, Col. Ham- 
ilton, in conformity to a resolution of the House near the close of the 
previous session, presented a ‘ Plan for the Support of the Public Cred- 
it,’ providing, among other measures, for the ‘ assumption of the debts 
of the particular States by the Union, and a like provision for them as 
for those of the Union.’ After a very animated discussion of two or 
three weeks upon this point, a resolution in accordance with the Secre- 
tary’s views was carried in Committee of the Whole, by a vote of 31 
to 26; and subsequently, a series of resolutions covering the whole 
ground embraced in the Plan was reported to the House. During these 
proceedings, North Carolina, which was strongly opposed to the project 
of assumption, was without any representatives in Congress, having 
acceded to the Constitution only the previous November; but shortly 
afterwards, two members came in from that State, when, with their aid, 
and in the absence of some and by a change of votes on the part of 
others who had previously supported it, the resolution respecting the 
State debts was recommitted by a majority of two, 29 to 27, and after 
renewed discussion was finally struck out by the same majority, on a 
full vote of 31 to 29. A bill embracing all the other essential features 
of the Secretary’s Plan was then passed and sent to the Senate, where 
a provision similar in principle to that rejected by the House having 
been added, it was returned to this branch for concurrence. Inthe mean 
time, says Marshall, a bil] establishing a temporary together with a 
permanent seat of government, the former in Philadelphia and the latter 
on the Potomac, having, after a long and severe contest, passed both 
houses, through a compact between the representatives of Pennsylvania 
and Delaware with the friends of the Potomac, two members from dis- 
tricts on this river were thereby conciliated and brought over to the 
support of the measure respecting the State debts; through this change 
of influence a majority in its favor was obtained in the House, and it was 
finally carried, not, as Prof. Smyth understands Marshall to imply, ‘ by 
two voices,’ but, as the Journals of Congress show, by a vote of 34 to 
28, or six majority.’’ 
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2. The History of England, from the Invasion of Julius Ceasar 
to the Abdication of James the Second, 1688. By Davip 
Hume, Esq. A New Edition, with the Author’s Last 
Corrections and Improvements, and a Short Account of 
his Life, written by himself. Vols. I. and II. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1849. 12mo. 


THE estimation in which Hume’s great work is held is rather 
remarkable. It is the fashion to abuse it; every year or two we 
have a fresh exposition of its errors, its deficiencies, and its mis- 
statements. If we are to heed the critics, it is one of the most 
untrustworthy books ever published, almost every page betraying 
either the carelessness or the political bias of the writer. But 
with all its faults, the book is immortal; it has pushed its prede- 
cessors off the shelves of ordinary libraries, and has not given 
place, even for a time, to one of the numerous histories that have 
since appeared under the pretence of correcting its blunders and 
imperfections. And the best advice that can be given even now 
to the diligent student of English history is to read Hume first, 
and Henry, Lingard, Hallam, Brodie, Guizot, Aikin, and a host 
of others, afterwards. Any one of these later candidates for 
public favor may be omitted without material loss; Hume alone 
is indispensable. The secret and inimitable beauties of his style, 
his fascinating manner as a narrator, the consummate finish and 
vivacity of his sketches of character, the admirable distribution 
of his work, no part being overloaded and the proper historical 
perspective being always. preserved, and the distinct and vivid 
impressions which are given of the course of events, are qualities 
that will secure him readers as long as the English language 
endures. He is also a philosophical writer, though he does not 
overlay his pages with vague speculation in the manner which is 
now so much in vogue. His general remarks on character and 
life, his observations on the peculiarities of an age or a race, and 
his indications of the causal connection of events, are always 
shrewd and entertaining, and most frequently just; yet they are 
insinuated without parade, and never interrupt the flow of the 
narrative. 

But the greatest compliment that Hume’s work ever received 
is that which has just been paid to it perforce by the most brilliant 
and captivating of English writers of our own day. The all- 
accomplished Mr. Macaulay, who seems to have been born for the 
sole purpose of making English history as fascinating as one of 
Scott’s romances, durst not enter into competition with his great 
predecessor, but modestly begins his history almost at the point 
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where Mr. Hume’s terminates. It is not that this later period 
which he has chosen offers a more tempting field for the historian, 
or that his previous studies had rendered him more familiar with 
it; on the contrary, the reigns of Elizabeth and of the first three 
Stuarts are far more varied in interest, open a wider range of 
characters and events, and are altogether a more suitable theme 
for the exercise of Mr. Macaulay’s talents than the period begin- 
ning with the accession of James the Second. Hume’s account 
of the last of the Stuarts is confessedly a mere sketch, thrown in 
at the end of a work which properly terminates at the death of 
Charles the Second, and is certainly executed with less care and 
finish than the body of the history. Yet here only does Ma- 
caulay venture to come in competition with him, and the progress 
of the former’s work will lead him far out of the track of his 
formidable rival. He evidently prefers to be a continuator of 
Hume rather than to wrestle with him on his own ground. 

It is with great propriety, then, that the Boston publishers have 
put forth a very neat library edition of Hume, to match in eve 
respect with their popular reprint of Macaulay. The size of the 
volumes is that which is most convenient to be held in the hands, 
and read without support either from table or desk; and their 
mechanical execution is quite elegant enough to satisfy the mod- 
est taste of those who are obliged to count the cost in their pur- 
chases of books. They are not rich enough to serve as ornaments 
to the drawing-room and centre-table, a use to which too many 
good books are now degraded; but they will not disgrace the 
corner of a book-shelf, and they can be read without peril to the 
eyesight. ‘To multiply serviceable editions of standard works, 
being a greater service to literature in this country than to publish 
novelties which have nothing to recommend them but their nov- 
elty, we have thought it right to say thus much in commendation 
of the publishers’ enterprise. 


3. The Horse-Shoe: a Poem spoken before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society in Cambridge, July 19th, 1849. By Joun Brooks 
FeLtton. Cambridge: John Bartlett. 1849. 16mo. 
pp. 29. 


Tuis little poem shows a delicate appreciation of rhythm, a 
rich fancy, and an abundant command of language. It is written 
for the most part in the old English heroic couplet, a perilous 
measure for the youthful poet, as it constantly tempts him to fill 
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out the lines to the requisite length with expletives or with feeble 
and unmeaning phrases. Mr. Felton shuns this danger very suc- 
cessfully ; each couplet, taken by itself, is vigorous and clear, 
and answers all the requisitions of harmony and sense without 
any incumbrance from needless words, or any violation of the 
laws of idiom. ‘The chief fault of the poem — and it is a serious, 
if not a fatal, one —is that the paragraphs, if not the couplets, 
are strung together without any apparent connection with each 
other or with the topic announced. The whole appears like a 
series of unconnected extracts taken at random from various 
poems, and thrown into a heap without any law of association to 
bind the several parts into one consistent whole. There is no 
progress of thought, and no proper conclusion; the only reason 
for coming to an end at all seems to have been that the poet was 
tired, or had no more time. We dwell with emphasis on this 
defect, because it vitiates nine-tenths of the fugitive poetry of the 
present day. It is no difficult task to fabricate any number of 
couplets or stanzas, each one of which shall be pretty and musical, 
and perhaps convey a pleasing image, or be marked with an 
ingenious turn of expression. but if they do not evolve a natural 
succession of thoughts, all of which are closely and plainly related 


to one topic, they no more constitute a poem than a cart load of » 


bricks does a house. ‘They are not even the raw material of 
poetry ; for the manufacturer’s stock must all be selected with 
reference to the particular fabric that he designs to produce. He 
instantly rejects any article, however choice and precious in itself, 
which is not suited for that one fabric. The thoughts that volun- 
tary move harmonious numbers must be consistent and mutually 
dependent thoughts, bound together by obvious trains of associa- 
tion ; otherwise, the process seems to be reversed; the numbers 
seem to move the thoughts, and the only associations are of sound 
instead of sense. 

We make a short extract, several images in which would 
appear even strikingly beautiful, if they did not wholly overlie 
and conceal the leading idea. 


‘* Sent from the Ark, the dove, with timid flight, 

Sturove through the storms, yet found not where to light ; 
Pursued by winds o’er restless Ocean's roar, 

Back to the Flood-tossed crew no leaf she bore. 

So through the Past man’s tempest-driven mind 

Sent Fancy forth some resting-place to find ; 

O’er bush, tree, hill, she winged her trackless way, 

Nor foothold found her weary flight to stay ; 

Back o’er the sea on terror-haunted air 

She flew, to tell the tidings of despair ; — 
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Again she flies for fairer forms to seek, 

And lo! the olive borne upon her beak ! 

Hear her glad news ; — she rested on the tomb, 
Saw the dawn break, and flit the ancient gloom ; 
Through night she swept, and heard the gentle fall 
Of angel footsteps in its silent hall ; 

Upborne from earth, in strong and joyous flight, 
Fearless she sought the empyrean height, — 
Gazed on the source whence pours the living ray 
On earth’s time-shadows, God’s eternal day.”’ 


‘¢ And not in vain this striving of the soul 

To burst her bondage, and to grasp the whole: 

The bird, when memory stirs his little breast 

Of heavenward flight, green tree, and wind-rocked nest, — 
Of song that hailed the sun ere fled the star, — 

But chafes his pinion ’gainst the prison-bar ; 

In vain he hymns the woodland, lake, and hill, 

And captive yearnings make more sweet his trill ; 

No mate, responsive to his warbling, flies, 

With him his grief begins, with him it dies.’’ 


‘* But when the soul has glimpse of brighter day, 
And frets to burst its dungeon-wall of clay, 

By earnest striving are its wings made strong, 
And earnest yearnings give new power to song. 
From other hearts come echoes to the strain 
That breathes, This life is but a captive pain. 
So, to the fuel that it feeds on bound, 

Leaps the live flame to pierce the dark profound, 
Darts quivering up, retreats again to try, 
Through sooty vista, for a glimpse of sky ; 

Still, as its rage the crackling log consumes, 
The more it strives, the more its light illumes, 
While other flames upspring in spiral dance, 
And radiate warmth with every upward glance.’’ 
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New York: John Wiley. 1849. 12mo. pp. 186. 

Lady Alice, or the New Una, a Novel. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1849. 2 vols. 12mo. 

A Narrative of Events which occurred in Baltimore Town during the 
Revolutionary War ; to which are appended Various Documents and 
Letters, the Greater Part of which have never been heretofore pub- 
lished. By Robert Purviance. Baltimore. 1849. 12mo. pp. 231. 

A Romance of the Sea-Serpent, or the Icthyosaurus ; also, a Col- 
lection of the Ancient and Modern Authorities, with Letters from Dis- 
tinguished Merchants and Men of Science. Cambridge: John Bart- 
lett. 1849. 16mo. pp. 172. 

The Green Mountain Boys, an Historical Tale of the Early Settle- 
ment of Vermont. By the Author of May Martin. Revised Edition. 
Boston: B. B. Mussey & Co. 1849. 12mo._ pp. 364. 

The Horse Shoe, a Poem spoken before the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
in Cambridge, July 19, 1849. By Joha Brooks Felton. Cambridge : 
John Bartlett. 1849. 12mo. pp. 29. 

A Letter to a Young Man who has just entered College, from an 
Older One who has been through. Boston. Crosby and Nichols. 
1849. 12mo. pp. 39. 

Bulwer and Forbes on the Water Treatment ; edited, with Additional 
Matter, by Roland S. Houghton, M. D. New York: G. P. Putnam. 
1849. 12mo. pp. 227. 

A Review of the Causes and Consequences of the Mexican War. 
By William Jay. Fourth Edition. Boston: B. B. Mussey & Co. 
1849. 12mo. pp. 333. 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the Trastees of the Perkins Institution 
and Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind, to the Corporation. Cam- 
bridge: Metcalf & Co. 1849. 8vo. pp. 56. 

The Pathology and Treatment of the Asiatic Cholera, so called. By 
A. L. Cox, M.D. New York: John Wiley. 1849. 12mo. pp. 54. 

The War System of the Commonwealth of Nations: an Address 
delivered before the American Peace Society in Boston, May 28th, 
1849. By Charles Sumner. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1849. 8vo. 

<an 
PP he Arts of Design : an Address before the Art-Union of Philadel- 
phia, May 7th, 1849. By Henry Reed. Philadelphia: King and 
Baird. 1849. 8vo. pp. 31. 
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A Lecture on the Nature of Law, delivered before the Chrestoma- 
thian Society of St. John’s College, Fordham, New York. By Rev. 
J. W. Cummings, D. D. New York: Tribune Office. 1849. 8vo. 

. 19. 
rT aioli at the Inauguration of Jared Sparks, LL. D., as President 
of Harvard College, Wednesday, June 20, 1849. Cambridge : John 
Bartlett. 1849. 8vo. pp. 60. 

The Ethnological Journal, a Magazine of Ethnography, Phrenology, 
and Archeology, considered as Elements of the Science of Races. 
Edited by Luke Burke, Esq. 1849. London: R. Hardwicke; and 
New York: John Wiley. 8vo. 

Reports, etc., of the Smithsonian Institution, exhibiting its Plans, 
Operations, and Financial Condition up to January Ist, 1849; from the 
Third Annual Report to the Board of Regents. Presented to Congress, 
February 19th, 1849. Washington: 1849. 8vo. pp. 72. 

The Bankers’ Magazine, and State Financial Register. Edited by 
J.Smith Homans. Volume Third. Baltimore: John D. Toy. 1849. 
8vo. pp. 772. 

Inaugural Address, delivered before the Board of Trustees of Hamp- 
den Sidney College, January 10th, 1849. By L. W. Green, D. D., 
President. Pittsburgh: Johnston and Stockton. 1849. 8vo. pp. 29. 

Memorial to.the State Legislatures of the United States. By John 
W. King. Cincinnati: 1849. 8vo. pp. 16. 

The Regulations of Military Institutions, applied to the Conduct of 
Common Schools. By Francis H. Smith, A. M. New York: John 
Wiley. 1849. 12mo. pp. 32. 

Contestacion a un Folleto titulado ‘‘ Ideas sobre la Incorporacion de 
Cuba en los Estados-Unidos. Par Don José A. Saco.’’ Que le dirige 
Uno de sus Amigos. 

The Papal States analogous to the District of Columbia. By A. P. 
Thompson. Galveston: W. Richardson. 1849. 8vo. pp. 8. 

A Universal History, in a Series of Letters; being a Complete and 
Impartial Narrative of the most Remarkable Events of All Nations from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time; forming a Complete History 
of the World. By G.C. Hebbe, LL. D. Vol. Il. Ancient History. 
New York: Dewitt & Davenport. 1848. 8vo. pp. 574. 

Angel Voices; or Words of Counsel for overcoming the World. 
After the mode of Richter’s ‘Best Hours.’ Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1849. 24mo. pp. 116. 

Classical Series, edited by Drs. Schmitz and Zumpt. Q. Curtii Rufi 
de Gestis Alexandri Magni, Regis Macedonum, Libri qui supersunt 
VIII. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1849. I6mo. pp. 326. 

Principles of the Mechanics of Machinery and Engineering. By 
Julius Weisbach. Edited by Walter R. Johnson, A. M. Illustrated 
with 813 Engravings on Wood. Vol. II. Applied Mechanics. Phil- 
adelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1849. 8vo. pp. 368. 
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A. 


Academy of Sciences, little treatises on 
morals and politics published by the, 
reviewed, 277 — occasion for the ac- 
tion of, 278 —irreligion of, 281 — ex- 
tent of the task undertaken by, 286 — 
compelled to refute their own doc- 
trines, 287— merits of the treatises 
by, 317. 

Aischylus, tragedies of, translated by H. 
W. Herbert, reviewed, 407 — genu- 
ineness of the text of, 408 — requisites 
for a translation of, 409 — other trans- 
lations of, 410 —difficulty of translat- 
ing, 411 — versions of the Prometheus 
of, 415 — of the Agamemnon of, 416. 

Agamemnon of Aéschylus, translated by 
Herbert, reviewed, 407 — difficulty of 
translating, 416— the great features 
of, 417 — different versions of, 418. 

Alligators, nests of, and experiments 
on, 347. 

America, effect on France of the ex- 
ample of, 307 — moderate tone of re- 
publicanism in, 308 — the present ex- 
perience of France a warning for, 
324— Sir C. Lyell’s second visit to, 
reviewed, 325— artificial notions of 
luxury in, 330— incongruities in the 
habits of the people of, 331 — strife of 
different classes in, for social equality, 
332— power of fashion in, 332— 
foolish competition in, 334 — progress 
of luxury in, 335— religious toleration 
in, 336 — causes of this, 338 — slavery 
in, 348—treatment of the slaves in, 
349 — economical results of slavery 
in, 351— gold mines in, 470— influ- 
ence of, upon Europe, 472 — radical- 
ism does not flourish in, 492 — has no 
past, 24.—not bound by traditions, 


494 — the future of, 495 — stability of 
government in, 496 — fresh importance 
of the example of, 497. 

Americanisms, J. R. Bartlett’s Diction- 
ary of, reviewed, 94—- English criti- 
cism on, 95 — Pickering and Wither- 
spoon on, 96—care to be exercised 
respecting, 97— introduction of, by 
foreigners, 99 — classification of, 101 
—nomenclature of places, 102 — are 
often good old words become obsolete 
in England, 103— or English provin- 
cialisms, 104. 

Americans, migratory disposition of, 178, 
183 — find good land enough at home, 
181 — literature of, 199 — sensitive 
about their literary claims, 200 — am- 
bitious to have a literature of their 
own, 202 — have no antiquity and no 
mythology, 203—their art modified 
by circumstances, 209 — should study 
man, not books, 210—may yet ac- 
complish much in literature, 211. 

Anthology Club, notice of, 355. 

Arabs on the Tigris, Layard’s account 
of the, 122, 137. 

Argentine Republic, the, Col. King’s 
account of, 43— position and extent 
of, 44— Uruguay becomes independ- 
ent of, 45— civil and commercial con- 
dition of, 46— early history of, 47 — 
successive governors of, 48 — dis- 
tracted condition of, 49 — Federalist 
and Unitarian parties in, 51 — succes- 
sors of Rosas in, 55 —a Dictator ap- 
pointed in, 56— murder of Quiroga 
in, 57 —contest of, with France, 58 
— disturbances in, 60 — numerous en- 
emies of, 63—the Unitarians crushed 
in, 66—naval victory of, 67 — Eng- 
land and France offer their mediation 
to, 69 events of the war, 71— Mr. 
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Ouseley’s mission to, 73— aspect of 
affairs in, 75— resents the interference 
of the foreign powers, 79 — Mr. 
Hood’s mission to, 85— demands of 
England and France on, 86 — the 
blockade raised, 89 — financial con- 
dition of, 91. 

Aristocracy needed to support a throne, 
295—fall of the, in France, 296 — 
of talent introduced, 297 — turbulent 
character of such, 299. 

Artigas, the tyrant of Uruguay, 45. 

Associationists, schemes of the, 467. 

Assyria, ruins of the capital of, 113— 
the history of, now revealed, 116— 
information obtained respecting, 130 
—language of the Hebrew prophets 
respecting, 131 — Layard’s conclu- 
sions about, 135. See Nineveh. 

Astoria, by W. Irving, 175. 

Astronomical observations, sources of 
error in, 149—fine instruments re- 
quired in, 150. 

Atta Troll, by Heine, reviewed, 216 — 
account of, 239. 


B. 


~—e why successful as a historian, 

70. 

Banda Oriental, 44. See Uruguay. 

Barrett, Miss, translation of Prometheus 
by, 413. 

Barrow, Point, aspect of the icy ocean 
about, 13. 

Barrow, Sir J., History of Voyages of 
Discovery in the Arctic Regions by, 
reviewed, 1. See Northwest. 

Bartlett, J. R., Dictionary of American- 
isms by, reviewed, 94— merits of, 2d. 
—an entertaining writer, 95 — on 
corruptions by resident foreigners, 99 
—on the origin of proper names, 103. 

Bazancourt, Baron de, History of Sicily 
under the Normans by, reviewed, 20 
— quoted, 40. 

Beechey, Capt., arctic voyage of, 13— 
his opinion about a channel beyond 
Point Barrow, 16. 

Blackstone's Commentaries, great merits 
of, 377. 

a Lyell on the state of society in, 

€ 
2. 

Botta, M., discoveries at Nineveh by, 
117. 

Brent, Mr., United States chargé to 
Buenos Ayres, 73 — negotiations of, 
74. 

Brocken, Heine’s visit to the, 227. 

Broglie, M. de, on the French Revolu- 
tion of °48, 302. 

Brown, Commodore, of the Argentine 
fleet, 67. 

Bryant, Edwin, the California and Ore- 


gon Trail by, reviewed, 175 — char- 
acter of his work, 177—restless dis- 
position of, 178— terrible fate of the 
companions of, 180 — casualties wit- 
nessed by, 186. 

Buckminster, Joseph, Mrs. Lee’s Me- 
moirs of, reviewed, 353— one of the 
old school of New England divines, 
307 — birth and parentage of, 358 — 
his studies and illness, 359 — personal 
qualities of, 360 — his position at 
Portsmouth, 363 — marriage of, 365 
— narrow income of, 368 — education 
of the daughters of, 369 — domestic 
relations of, 370 — theological opinions 
of, 371 — as a pulpit orator, 372 — po- 
litical principles of, 373 — peculiarities 
of his temperament, 374 — his death, 
375. 

Buckminster, Joseph S., Mrs. Lee’s 
Memoirs of, reviewed, 353 — literary 
taste and scholarship of, 355 —as a 
theologian and pulpit orator, 356— 
birth and parentage of, 365 — the 
mother of, 367 — theological opinions 
of, 371 — his correspondence with his 
father on doctrine, 372 —his death, 
375. 

Buenos Ayres, 44—early history of, 
47 — blockaded by the French, 58 — 
rejoicing and cruelties in, 66 — nature 
of the blockade of, 87 — the blockade 
raised, 89. 

Bugeaud, Marshal, refutation of com- 
ong og by, 318 — defence of property 

321. 

Bi wer as a novelist, 389 —a rhetori- 
cian more than a delineator, 390 — 
morality of, 2d. 


C. 


California Trail, 175 — hardships of 
the journey to, 179 — old people emi- 
grating to, 184. 

Calvinism, exclusive principles of, 485. 

Canning, Sir S., aid given to Mr. Lay- 
ard by, 118. 

Capital and labor, the relations between, 
466. 

Caroline, Queen of Naples, administra- 
tion of, 502. 

Carrera, Gen., of Chili, account of, 48. 

Chaméers, Robert, on Ancient Sea-Mar- 
gins, reviewed, 256— merits of his 
style, 258—probable author of the 
Vestiges of Creation, 259 — originality 
of, 260 — phenomena observed by, 
261 — his defence of his theory, 262 — 
on the parallel roads of Lochaber, 263 
— merits of his theory, 264. 

Chamut, the Saracen, conversion of, 35 

Christian principles of civil freedom, 
441 — want of, in Germany and Italy, 
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442 — recognized by our government, 
457 — applied to commerce, 469. 

Clergy of New England in former days, 
361 — economy a duty of the, 369. 

Coe, Commodore, of the fleet of Uru- 
guay, 67. 

Community of Goods, French ideas of, 
277 — measures for producing, 315 — 
arguments against, 317 — Marshal Bu- 
geaud’s trial of, 318—his argument 
against, 321. 

Congress, American, use of the English 
language in, 97 — style of rhetoric in 
the, 344. 

Continents, on the shape of, 252 —ex- 
tent of coast of, 253 — other peculiari- 
ties of, 254. 

Corkran, J. F., History of the French 
Constituent Assembly by, reviewed, 
277. 

Cousin, M., on religion as a popular 
philosophy, 277 — novel position of, as 
a defender of religion, 287. 

Crayon Miscellany, by W. Irving, 175. 

Crow- Wing, Lanman’s ride to, 425. 

Cruise on Real Property, Greenleaf’s 
edition of, reviewed, 376 — practical 
merits of, 378. 


D. 


—" on Divine Providence, 277, 

287. 

Davis, Lieut. C. H., on Tidal Currents, 
reviewed, 256 — on shoals and hooked 
sandy capes, 265 — qualifications of, 
for his task, 266 — account of the the- 
ory of, 267 — on European tidal form- 
ations, 268. 

D Azeglio on the freedom of Italy, 507. 

Democracy, French ideas of, 277 — ab- 
surd exaggerations of, 279, 283 — just- 
ifies the excesses and crimes of the 
revolution of 89, 288-—- based on the 
Jacobinism of 1792, 290 — punishment 
of the abettors of, 304 —fatal to the 
interests of letters and science, 305 — 
received its first impulse from America, 
307 —ruined by excess, 309 — com- 
munism united with, 315 — F. Grimke 
on, 447 —did not influence the fathers 
of New England, 477. 

De Quincey on purity of language, 106. 

Dickens, Charles, Dombey and Son by, 
reviewed, 383—his knowledge and 
insight of character, 392 — individual- 
izes, but cannot generalize, 393 — his 
work on America, «.— forgets him- 
self in his creations, 394 — humanity 
and wide sympathies of, 395 — detects 
noble qualities in humble forms, 396 — 
tends to caricature, 397 — preserves 
the keeping of character, 398 — his 
sketches of conceit and assurance, 


399 — of prudery and malice, 401 — 
exhibits the subtleties of the ludicrous, 
402—felicities of his style, 403— 
pathos of, 404— Dombey and Sun by, 
405. 

Dog feast, Indian, account of an, 429. 

Dombey aud Son, by C. Dickens, re- 
viewed, 383— peculiar qualities of, 
404 — various characters in, 405. See 
Dickens. 

Drogon, the Norman, reign of, 27. 

Dupin on the laboring classes, 277 — on 
the relief of the indigent in France, 
314 — on the national workshops, 317. 


E. 


Earth and man, A. Guyot on, 250, 255. 

Eastman, Capt., witnesses and describes 
an Indian dug-feast, 430. 

Ebn-el-Themnar, an emir of Sicily, 29. 

England ofiers to mediate between 
Buenos Ayres and Montevideo, 69 — 
reasons of, for interfering, 78 — public 
professions of, 79— sends a fleet up 
the Parana, 83 — raises the blockade, 
88— Lord Mahon’s History of, no- 
ticed, 269. 

English \anguage in America, 95 —rel- 
ative purity of, in the two countries, 
96 — reasons for guarding the purity 
of, 98— foreign words in, 99 — pro- 
vincialisms and vulgarisms in, 100 — 
corrupted by the clergy, 105 — pre- 
serves national character, 108. 

Equality, social, an idle phantom, 311. 

Erskine, Lord, anecdote of, 376. 

Euphemius, treachery of, 24. 

Evening Talk, by Heine, translated, 241. 

Evidence, Prot. Greenleaf on the law of, 
o79. 


F. 


Federalist party in Buenos Ayers, 51. 
Felton, J. B., poem by, noticed, 528. 
Ferdinand, King of Sicily, reign of, 501. 
Ferdinand \., conduct of, 504. 
Friedding, merits of, as a novelist, 385. 
Fields, James T., poems by, noticed, 271. 
France, ideas of Democracy and a Com- 
munity of Goods in, 277 — total failure 
of republicanism in, 278 — speculative 
fanaticism in, 279 — infidelity as to re- 
ligion in, 280 —the leading minds of, 
are skeptics and scoflers, 281 —ten- 
dency to ultraism in, 282 — revolution 
of February in, 283— deluded by po- 
litical sectaries and scheming fanatics, 
284 — peril to society in, 286 — deifi- 
cation of the former revolution in, 287 
— watchwords and principles of the 
Terrorists adopted in, 290 — is not in 
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the same condition as in 1789, 291 — 
display of intellectual power in, 294 — 
destruction of the aristocracy of birth 
in, 295—and of that of the sword, 
296 — rise of the aristocracy of talent 
in, 24. — power of the newspapers in, 
297 — turbulent action of talent in, 
299 — excitability of the people of, 
301 — needless and unprovoked revo- 
lution in, 302— political blunders in, 
304 — a restoration of monarchy now 
desired in, 306—eflect of American 
example on, 307 —exaggerates and 
perverts its model, 308— worship of 
equality in, 311 — equal distribution of 
property in, 312—a social revolution 
not needed in, 313—little indigence 
and pauperism in, 314— action of the 
Provisional Government in, 315 — na- 
tional workshops established in, 316 — 
a warning to America, 324. 

Franklin, Sir John, attempts to rescue, 
2— instructions given to, 4. — course 
probably taken by, 5. 

Frauenhofer, telescopes made by, 152. 

Free Institutions, F. Grimke on, review- 
ed, 440 — what are they? 441 — must 
be based on Christianity, 442 — and 
adapted to the character of the people, 
443 — powerless without fitting social 
arrangements, 444 — cannot remedy 
ignorance and vice, 445—are not 
merely negative, 446— not limited 
to representative democracies, 447 — 
great men ought to rule under, 453 — 
parties under. 454. 

Freiligrath, the German poet, 219 — 
adopts liberal politics, 220. 

French, the, blockade Buenos Ayres, 
08 — make difficulties in Montevideo, 
61 — raise the blockade, 65 — ofler to 
mediate, 69—action of, within the 
city, 71 — why they interfered, 78 — 
unjust demands of, 80. 

Fur Company, the American, Lanman’s 
charges against, 438. 


G. 


Gaymar, of Salerno, visited by the 
Normans, 22. 

Geology, two schools in, 326— queer 
logic used in, 340 — admits no origi- 
nal state of things, 341 — changes in 
the level of land and sea, 345. 

German versions from the Greek, 410 — 
prose, obscurity and heaviness of, 473. 

Germany, Henry Heine on, reviewed, 
216 — school of the scoffers in, 217 — 
Rehabilitationist party in, 218 — poets 
of liberty in, 219— satire on Romanti- 
cism in, 236. 

Gioderti on the freedom of Italy, 507. 

Gorges, Sir F., funny feudalities of, 490. 


Government, progress of the science of, 
448. 

Greek tragedians, state of the text of 
the, 408 — feeble translations of, 410, 

Greenleaf, Simon, edition of. Cruise on 
Real Property by, reviewed, 376— 
well qualified for his task, 378 — other 
law books by, 379— high merits of 
his work on Evidence, i4.—as an 
editor of Cruise, 381 — particular mer- 
its of, 382. 

Grimke, Frederick, on Free Institutions, 
reviewed, 440 — skips all definitions 
and axioms, 441— takes the single case 
of a representative democracy, 447 — 
on the progress of political science, 
448 — on the permanency of our State 
constitutions, 449 — on the doctrine of 
instructing representatives, 7b. — de- 
fective arrangement of topics by, 404 
—on political parties, 454—on the 
connection of church and state, 457 — 
on the political press, 458 — on sla- 
very, 461—on the duties of slave- 
holders, 463 — on the Judiciary, 464 — 
on the relations of capital to labor, 
465. 

Guyot, Arnold, Comparative Physical 
Geography by, reviewed, 250 — com- 
pared with Mrs. Somerville, 251 — on 
the form of continents, 252 — on moun- 
tains and rivers, 254— religious faith 
of, 255. 


H. 


Harris, Mr., American minister to the 
Argentine republic, 87. 

Hartz district, Heine’s journey in the, 
224. 

Heine, Henry, writings of, reviewed, 
216 — birth and parentage of, 221— 
incidents in the career of, 222 — Reise- 
bilder by, 223— Gallomania of, 231 
—on the English, 234— on London, 
235 — De |l’Allemagne by, 236 — 
satirizes German Romanticism, 287 — 
satirical powers of, 238 — his Book of 
Songs, 240 — poetical translations 
from, 241 — Lyrical Intermezzo, 245 
— New Poems by, 246 — wasted his 
powers, 247 — not a Byron, but a 
Wieland, 248 — character and appear- 
ance of, 249. 

Herbert, H. W., translations from Aés- 
chylus by, reviewed, 407 — various 
accomplishments of, 412— principles 
on which his translations are execu- 
ted, 2. — great merits of his versions, 
414 — cited, 415, 420 — his version of 
the Agamemnon, SS 
with Symmons, 418 — his translation 
of the description of the signal fires, 
420 — praise of, 421. 
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Herwegh, George, poems of, 218 —en- 
gages fiercely in politics, 219. _ 
he Smyth’s Lectures on, noticed, 
20 


Hook, a low sandy cape, bent round, 
265, 267. 

Hume's History of England, new edition 
of, noticed, 527. 


I. 


—— names of mountains, rivers, &c., 

101. 

~— on the prairies, encampment of, 

Intervention in war not justifiable, 82. 

Irving, Washington, new edition of the 
works of, reviewed, 175— merits of, 
as a writer, 176. 

Italy, revolutionary movement in, 506, 
D108 — political societies in, 507 — 
moderate views in, #4. —the revolu- 
tion a failure in, 518. 


J. 


Jacobinism in France, consequences of 


palliating the crimes of, 287 — wick- 
edness of, 288 — no excuse for, 289 — 
recent imitations of, 290. 

Judges, proper mode of appointing, 465. 


K. 


Kavanagh, by H. W. Longfellow, re- 
viewed, 196 — intention of, 212-— ac- 
count of, 213— not a novel, but a pas- 
toral, 214— merits of, 215. 

King, Col. J. A., Twenty-four years in 
the Argentine Republic by, reviewed, 
43—merits and faults of, 44. See 
Argentine. 


L. 


Laboring classes, Villermé and Dupin 
on the lot of, and on associations 
among the, 277 — former happy con- 
dition of, in France, 313. 

Language, importance of the purity of, 
105— De Quincey on, 106 — not a 
subject of caprice or contumely, 107 
— follows the fortunes of its masters, 
109. 

Lanman, Charles, Summer in the Wil- 
derness by, reviewed, 422 — rhetorical 
fabrications of, 423, 428 — his facility 
in learning Indian languages, 424 — 
his marvellous speed in riding and 
hunting, 425 — other sporting feats of, 
426 — fish stories of, 427— what he 
did not see or describe, 428 — de- 


scribes a dog-feast, 429—gwhich he 
never saw, 430 — mode in which he 
travelled, 431 — his fabrications ex- 
sed, 432 — describes the falls of St. 
ouis, 433 —- which he never visited, 
434 — appropriates Jack’s incident to 
himself, 435-—— time required for his 
supposed journey, 436 — his false- 
hoods about visiting the lakes, 437 — 
further illustrations of his veracity, 
438 — sanctimonious tone of, 439 — his 
forgery feeble and puerile, 440. 

Larissa, Xenophon’s account of the ru- 
ins of, 110. 

Lavalle, General, becomes the governor 
of Buenos Ayres, 49—driven away 
by Rosas, 51— machinations of, in 

ruguay, 09 — death of, 65. 

Law books, defective character of Eng- 
lish, 376 — Blackstone’s Commenta- 
ries the best of, 377. 

Layard, Austen H., Nineveh and its re- 
mains by, reviewed, 110 — learning 
and abilities of, 114— value of the 
discoveries of, 115— first sight of Nin- 
eveh by, 116— beginning of the ex- 
ploration by, 119 — several palaces 
found by, 121—dealings of, with an 
Arab Sheikh, 122—and with the 
Turkish Pasha, 123 — finds a huge 
sculptured lion, 126 — reflections of, 
127 — poorly aided by the British gov- 
ernment, 132 —conclusions of, re- 
specting Assyria, 135 — personal ad- 
ventures of, 156 — his dealings with 
the Arabs, 137 — visits the Nestorians, 
138 —and the Yezidis, or Devil-wor- 
shippers, 140— describes their cere- 
monies, 141. 

Le Conte’s experiments on alligators, 
347. 

Lee, Mrs., Memoirs of the Buckminsters 
by, reviewed, 353— merits of her 
book, 357 — cited, 362, 364, 366. 

Leo 1X., makes war on the Normans, 
27 — defeated and captured, 28. 

Liberty, political, what it consists in, 
311. 

Iaterary men, numbers and success of, 
in France, 297 — unprincipled and un- 
governable, 298 — restless and turbu- 
lent conduct of, 299—unfitted for 
business, 300—violence and bitter- 
ness of, 301 — have ruined their own 
cause, 305. 

Jaterature, nationality in, 197— not af- 
fected by mountains and rivers, 198 — 
local characteristics of, 201—of the 
United States, 202—legends and su- 
perstitions as materials for, 205. 

Lochater, parallel roads of, 263. 

Locke blundered in making constitutions, 
490. 

Longfellow, H. W., Kavanagh by, re- 
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viewed, 196 — intentions of, 212 — 
pastoral style of, 214 — characterized 
as a poet, 215. 

Lyell, Sir C., Second Visit to America 
by, reviewed, 325— merits of, 7.— 
impartial and tolerant, except in sci- 
ence, 326 — a better observer, because 
a geologist, 327—his experience at 
New Madrid, 328 — his ideas of lux- 
ury and hard fare, 330 — on American 
customs, 333 — on religious toleration, 
336 — on the causes of toleration, 337 
—on scratched rocks, 339—on the 
action of icebergs, 340 — on the vege- 
tation of the White Hills, 341— on 
Boston society, 342—on Plymouth, 
343—on the sea-serpent, 344—on 
changes in the level of land and sea, 
344 — on alligators, 347 — on Ameri- 
can slavery, 348 — on the condition of 
the negroes, 349— on the economical 
results of slavery, 351 — general merits 
of, 503. 


M. 


Mahon, Lord, History of England by, 
noticed, 269. 

Man as aflected by the physical features 
of the earth, 255. 

Maniakis, the Greek, invades Sicily, 
23—success of, 25— quarrels with 
the Normans, 26 — death of, 27. 

Massachusetts founded by nonconform- 
ists, not by democrats, 482 — theo- 
cratic and exclusive, 483 — not all 
church members were freemen in, 
484 — severity of government in, 486 
— sharp penalties inflicted by, 487 — 
attempted to regulate every thing, 488 
— well governed on the whole, 489 — 
aristocracy could not exist in, 491. 

Mazzini, the leader of young Italy, 506. 

Melville island, no passage to the south 
of, 6 — northern shore of, not yet de- 
termined, 10—an open sea to the 
north of, probably, 12. 

Mespila, Xenophon’s account of the 
ruins of, 112. 

Minto, Lord, the English minister, in 
Sicily, 515. 

Mississippi, source of the, 437. 

Montevideo, siege of, 61 — hard pressed 
by Oribe, 70—the rival of Buenos 
Ayres, 76. 

Morrison, the trader, Lanman’s ac- 
quaintance with, 431— exposes Lan- 
man’s falsehoods, 432. 

Mountain chains, direction of, 254. 


N. 
Naples, Sicily united with, 500 — occu- 


pied by the French, 501 — revolution 
of 1820 in, 504 

Nationality in literature, 197 —con- 
founded with provincialism, 202— 
ene not due to localities, 206—a 

emand for, shuts us out from the 
past, 207 — among the Greeks, 208 — 
satirized by Longfellow, 212. 

Nell, Little, Dickens’s portraiture of, 404. 

Nestorians, Layard’s visit to the, 1388 — 
account of, 139. 

New England, beginning of a taste for 
literature in, 354— pulpit eloquence 
in, 356, 361— Mrs. Robinson’s histo- 
ry of, reviewed, 470 — firmness of the 
colonists of, 472— the first colonists 
of, were not democrats, 477. 

INNew Madrid, Lyell’s visit to, 328 — 
sinking of the land near, 346. 

New Orleans, effect of slavery in, 351. 

Newspapers, power of, in France, 297 — 
and throughout the world, 298. 

Nineveh and its Remains, by A. H. 
Layard, reviewed, 110— great age of 
the ruins of, 111 — Xenophon’s ac- 
count of, 112—why not previously 
explored, 113— inscriptions found in, 
115— aspect of the ruins of, 117 — 
Botta’s explorations at, 118 — Egyp- 
tian ornaments found in, 120 — 
several palaces in, 121 — aspect of 
the country around, 125 — sculptures 
found in, 126, 128— description of the 
sculptured subjects in, 129 — illustra- 
tions of Scripture from, 131 — armor 
and obelisk found in, 133— covering 
of the ruins of, 134— antiquity of the 
palaces of, 135. See Layard. 

Normans, the, in Sicily, 20 — visit Gay- 
mar, prince of Salerno, 21 — seek ad- 
ventures in Sicily, 22 — Calabria rav- 
aged by, 26 — rapid progress of, 27 — 
defeat and capture Leo LX., 28 — how 
invited into Sicily, 29— bravery and 
enterprise of, 34 — great success of, 
36 — introduce the feudal system, 39. 

Northwest Passage, attempts to find a, 
1—Sir J. Franklin sails in search of, 
2—four possible eastern outlets of, 5 
—not to be found to the south of 
Melville island, 6— nor in a strait 
blocked with ice through the summer, 
8 — whether Wellington channel leads 
to, 11 — the Arctic sea not necessarily 
open both to the east and west, 12 — 
western outlet of, 13— icy barrier 
also at. this end of, 16— little progress 
in the attempt to find, 20. 

Novels and Novelists, 383— range and 
capacities of, 384 — the ideal of, never 
realized, 385—of the last century, 
386 — sentimental] school of, 387 —in- 
fluence of Scott on, 388— of fashion- 
able life, 389 — morality of, 390 — 
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Dickens as a writer of, 392 — needed 
to illustrate American life and charac- 
ter, 405 — broad field for, in America, 
406. See Dickens. 


O. 


Observatory at Pulkowa, 145 — con- 
struction of instruments for, 151. 

Oregon Trail, 175 — how emigrants are 
drawn to, 181. 

Oribe, president of Uruguay, 59 — be- 
sieged in Montevideo, 61 — resigns 
and goes to Buenos Ayres, 62 — suc- 
cess of, as a general, 65 — reasons of, 
for invading Uruguay, 68 — defeats 
the Montevideans, 69— just claims 
of, 81. 

Ouseley, Mr., English minister to Bue- 
nos Ayres, 73. 


A 


Palermo, disturbances in, 511 — open 
rebellion in, 512. 

Paraguay, political position of, 44. 

Parana, Anglo-French expedition up 
the, 53 

Paris, \amentable effects of democracy 
in, 278 — irreligion in, 280 — power of 
hewspapers in, 297 — little indigence 
and pauperism in, 314. 

Parkman, Francis, Jr., the California 
and Oregon Trail by, reviewed, 175 — 
objects and merits of, 177 — cited, 
182 — travelling party of, 187 — studies 
Indian customs and character, 188 — 
Indian encampment seen by, 189 — 
on medical practice among the In- 
dians, 192 — on the emigrants, 194. 

Parliament, use of the English lan- 
guage in, 97. 

Parry, Sir Edward, stopped by the ice 
south of Melville Island, 6 — could not 
distinguish ice from land, 9— did not 
reach the northern shore of Melville 
Island, 10 

Parties, political, in a republic, 454 — 
good and evil of, 456. 

Past, immense influence of the, 492 — 
does not exist for America, 493. 

Paz, Gen., victories and cruelty of, 53 
— captured, 54. 

Peabody, O. W. B., notice of, 170 — last 
labors of, 171. 

Peahody, W. B. O, life and sermons of, 
162 — birth and education of, 164 — 
professional labors of, 165— happy 
experience of, 166—trials sustained 
by, 167 — as a poet and a man of sci- 
ence, 168 —literary labors of, 169 — 





sermons of, 172 — on religion and phi- 
losophy, 173. 


. Physical Geography, by A. Guyot, re- 


viewed, 250 — object of, 251 — of the 
two continents, 252 — Carl Ritter on, 
203—eflect of, on the life of man, 
259. 

Pickering, J., on the English language 
in America, 96. 

Piscataqua association of ministers, 361 
— monthly meetings of, 362. 

Plymouth, Lyell’s account of, 343— 
first compact of the settlers of, 478 — 
professed loyalty to King James, 480 
—a colony in miniature, 481. 

Pope Pius 1X., enthusiasm created by, 
505 — liberal measures of, 508 — ob- 
stacles encountered by, 509. 

Port Hudson, rising and sinking of the 
land at, 345. 

Portsmouth, N. H., former state of so- 
ciety in, 363. 

Prairies, Adventures on the, 175 — 
guide books wanted for, 176— point 
of departure for, 178 — mode of trav- 
elling on, 179 — hardships endured 
on, 181 —rich land this side of, 182 — 
departure of a caravan for, 184— 
mournful information received on, 
185 — deaths and marriages on, 187 

Indian scenes on, 189, 191 —ap- 
pearance of the emigrants on the, 194. 

Press, the political, in the United States, 
458. 

Prime Vertical instrument at Pulkowa, 
154. 

Princess llse, by Heine, translated, 242. 

Prometheus of Aeschylus, translated by 
Herbert, reviewed, 407 — Miss Bar- 
rett’s translation of, 413— merits of 
Herbert’s, 414 —version of a speech 
of, 415 —close of the, 416. 

Property, Troplong and Thiers on, re- 
viewed, 277 — attacked in France, 
284 — equally distributed there, 312 — 
assailed by the Provisional Govern- 
ment, 315 — Bugeaud’s defence of, 
321. 

Pulkowa, Struve’s description of the ob- 
servatory at, reviewed, 143 — kind of 
instruments used at, -144 — origin of 
the observatory at, 145— department 
of science pursued at, 146 — fine situ- 
ation of, 147 —construction of instru- 
ments for, 151— great telesccpe at, 
152 — other instruments at, 153 — 
clocks and chronometers at, 155— 
paintings and library at, 156—con- 
struction of the buildings at, 158 — 
number of persons employed at, 159 
— observations made at, 160. 

Puritans, polity of the, 470— a much 
worn subject, 474 — criminal code of, 
475 — fuults and virtues of, 476 — 
were no democrats, 477 — but theolo-« 
gians, 478 — wished to found a church, 
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not a republic, 479 — were exclusive 
and despotic, 483— prerequisite for 
citizenship established by, 485 — se- 
verity of, 486 — religious and political 
strictness of, 487— prying and med- 
dlesome police of, 488 — practical wis- 
doin of, 490 — private virtues of, 491 
— favorably placed in New England, 
ib, —a warm character under their 
cold exterior, 498. 


Q. 


Quiroga, General, defeated by Paz, 53 
— murdered, 57. 


R. 


Ramirez, General, the liberator of Bue- 
nos Ayres, 48, 


Real Property, Greenleaf’s edition of 


Cruise on, 376— mode of studying, 
378. 

Reisebilder, by Henry Heine, reviewed, 
216 — characteristics of, 223 — jour- 
ney to the Hartz district in, 224 — 
sketches of persons in, 225 — visit to 
the mines in, 226—to the Brocken, 
227 — North Sea in, 229— Le Grand 
in, 231 —later volumes of, 232— on 
England, 234. 

Representatives are not mere agents, 
452. 

Republicanism, failure of, in France, 
278 —causes of this failure, 279, 284 
— does not favor intellectual power, 
295 — now unpopular in France, 306 
— sober character of American, 308. 

Richardson as a novelist, 386. 

Richardson, Sir J., sent in search of 
Franklin, 4. 

Rigenerazione, La, a Sicilian political 
journal reviewed, 499. See Sicily. 
Rivera, president of Uruguay, 59 — 
defeated, 61 — enters Montevideo and 
declares war against Rosas, 62 — 
measures taken by, 70, 73— enters 

Montevideo again, 84. 

Robert Guiscard made Duke of Sicily, 
28—jealous of his brother, 29— in- 
vades the Eastern empire, 36. 

Robinson, Mrs., history of New England 
by, reviewed, 470— written in Ger- 
man, 473 — lacks vivacity and fresh- 
ness of style, 474—high merits of, 
475 — mistaken in considering the 
colonization of New England as a 
democratic movement, 477 — on the 
Massachusetts theocracy, 484 — on 
the names given by Capt. Smith, 495. 

Roger, the French consul at Buenos 
Ayres, 58. 

Roger, the Great Count, of Sicily, 29 — 
invited to Sicily, 30 — obtaims the 
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Pope’s blessing, 31— first expedition 
of, 32— success of, 33 — Chamut con- 
verted by, 35— wise measures of, as 
ruler of Sicily, 37— made sole legate 
of the island, 38 — prudent policy of, 
39 — death and character of, 40 — his 
successor, Roger II., 41 — extinction 
of the family of, 43. 

Romanticism, H. Heine on German, 
236. 

Rosas, Governor of the Argentine Re- 
public, 43—early history of, 50 — 
drives away Lavalle, 51— takes the 
lead.of the Federal party, 52— vigo- 
rous measures of, 54—retires from 
office and subdues the Indians, 55— 
appointed dictator, 56 — quarrels with 
the French, 58 — renders aid to Oribe, 
60—critical position of, 63 — tries 
to exterminate the Unitarians, 64— 
makes peace with the French and 
defeats Lavalle, 65 — prepares to in- 
vade Uruguay, 68— has difficulties 
with Brazil, 71 —refuses the English 
mediation, 74— views of, respecting 
Uruguay, 76— good faith of, 81— 
firmness and ability of, 90 — adminis- 
tration of, 91— position and prospects 
of, 93. 

Ross, Sir James, voyage of, to rescue 
Franklin, 3. 

Russia, astronomical observatories in, 
145, 








S. 
Salerno rescued from the Mussulmans, 


21. 

Sabine, Col., on the thickness of Arctic 
ice, 7. 

Saloon, The, by H. Heine, reviewed, 
216. See Heine. 

Saracens, the, in Sicily, 23 — how 
brought thither, 24 — defeated by 
Maniakis, 25 — oppressive conduct 
of, 30 — expelled by the Normans, 33 
— religious faith of, 34— conversion 
of a few, 35. 

Satire, Roman origin of, 238 — has no 
place in Christian art, 239. 

Scott as a novelist, 388. 

Sea-Margins, Ancient, R. Chambers on, 
reviewed, 254—compared with the 
Vestiges of Creation, 257 — parallelism 
and continuity of, 261—classes of, 
262—in America and Scotland, 263, 
—theories on the origin of, 264. 

Sea-serpent, Sir C. Lyell’s opinion of 
the, 343. 

Shoals in the ocean, how formed, 265, 
267. 

Sicily, the Normans in, by Bazancourt, 
reviewed, 20 — under the Saracens, 
23— invaded by Maniakis and the 
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Normans, 25— Robert Guiscard made 
Duke of, 28—invaded by Count Ro- 
ger, 32— the conquest of, a triumph 
over Islamism, 34—the church and 
government in, reorganized, 37 — va- 
rious races in, 38 — erected into a 
kingdom, 42—the revolution of 1848 
in, 499 — former government of, ib. — 
conquest of, by the Spanish Bourbons, 
500 — tyranny of Ferdinand in, 501 — 
the Bourbons take refuge in, is. — 
distracted condition of, 502 — parlia- 
ment and a constitution given to, 503 
— wrongs and burdens sustained by, 
504 — movement in, hastened by the 
measures of the new Pope, 505— 
political societies in, 506 — enthusiasm 
for liberty in, 509 — difficulty of eman- 
cipating, 510—attempt to pacify the 
people in, 511 — open rebellion in, 512 
— serious contest in, 513 — success of 
the insurgents in, 514 — provisional 
government of, 515 — parliament open- 
ed in, 516—the king of, deposed, 517 
—reconquered by Naples, 518. 

Simpson, Thomas, Discoveries on the 
North-west coast of America by, re- 
viewed, 1 — extracts from the Journal 
ot, 14—cannot be implicitly trusted, 
17 — uncertain whether be followed 
the coast the whole way, 18 — doubt- 
ful if he reached Point Barrow, 19. 

Siouz Indians, Lanman’s visit to the, 
424, 

Slavery, American, Sir C. Lyell on, 348, 
— treatment of the slaves, 349 — eco- 
nomical results of, 351—F. Grimke 
on, 461 — duties of slaveholders, 463 
— can be done away, 464. 

Smith, John, New England ungrateful 
to, 495. 

Smollett as a novelist, 386. 

Smyth, Prof., Lectures on History by, 
noticed, 520. 

Social arrangements must concur with 
political, 444—the ballot box cannot 
remedy the evils of, 445— of capital 
and labor, 466— new forms of, are 
possible, 468. 

Somerville, Mrs., Physical Geography 
by, 251. 

Songs, H. Heine’s Book of, reviewed, 
216, 240 — translations from, 241. 

Squeers, Mr., Dickens’s portraiture of, 
402. 

Stevens, Rev. Dr., of Kittery, 365 — 
anecdotes of, 366 — political senti- 
ments of, 367. 

St. Louis, falls of the river, 433. 

Struve, F. G. W., description of the 
Pulkowa observatory by, reviewed, 
143 — high reputation of, 148. See 
Pulkowa. 

Summer in the Wilderness, by C. Lan- 


man, reviewed, 422 — marvellous ad- 
ventures during the, 425— amount of 
travel performed in, 427 — true dimen- 
sions of, 436. 

Swiveller, Dick, Dickens’s portraiture 
of, 400. 

Symmons, translation of the Agamem- 
non by, 418—compared with Her- 
bert, 74. — cited, 419. 


T. 


Tancred, of Hauteville, the sons of, 22. 

Telescopes, refracting, difficulty of ma- 
king, 151. 

Terraces, ancient, supposed to be sea- 
beaches, 260 — parallelism and con- 
tinuity of, 261. 

Thiers, M., on the Right of Property, 
reviewed, 277— on the denial of the 
first principles of morals and politics 
in France, 254— himself to blame for 
the evil which he deplores, 287 — on 
the difference between the two revo- 
lutions, 291 — former political conduct 
of, 293. 

Thoreau, H., translation of Prometheus 
by, 414. 

Tidal Currents, C. H. Davis on the 
Geological action of, 256 — phenome- 
na produced by, 265 — mode in which 
they act, 266 —shoals and hooks form- 
ed by, 267— action of, on the coast of 
Europe, 268. 

Translation, poetic, theory of, 409— 
feebleness of English, 410— success 
of the Germans in, 74. — of the Pro- 
metheus Fettered, 413. 

Travels, fabrication of, 422. 

Troplong on property as regulated by 
the Code Civil, reviewed, 277. 


U. 


Unitarian party in Buenos Ayers, 51— 
desperate efforts of, 58 — defeated and 
ruined, 54—proceedings of Rosas 
against, 64, 

Uruguay belonged to the Argentine 
Confederation, 45— Oribe made pres- 
ident of, 59 — invaded by Oribe, 68 — 
army of, defeated, 69— progress of 
the war in, 70 — Anglo-French expe- 
dition in, 79. 


V. 


Vestiges of Creation, who wrote the? 
256 —style of, 257— popularity of, 
258 — written by R. Chambers, 259 — 
cited, id. 
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Villermé on associations of workmen, 
277. 

Virgin of Kevlaar, 243. 

Virginia, gold hunting in, 470 —char- 
acter of the first settlers of, 471. 


W. 


Wayland the Smith, legend of, 205. 

Weller, Tony, Dickens’s portraiture of, 
398. 

Wellington channel probably opens into 
the Arctic ocean, 11. 

White Hills, whence came the flora of 
the, 341. 


Winnebago Indians, Lanman’s visit to 
the, 424. 

Witherspoon, Dr., on the use of the 
English language in America, 96. 


} 
Xenophon, account of the ruins of Nine- 


veh by, 110, 112. 


,e 


Young Italy, society of, 506. 
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